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A BLIND BIRD'S NEST 



CHAPTER I 

''nr^WAS as if a field of summer flowers had taken on 

1. human shape and begun to dance ; and the music 
swayed them Uke a merry wind. 

The great schookoom, as empty as a bam, was lit from 
above by lamps that hung amidst clumsy wreaths of green, 
so that the light fell down on the dancing children, in 
their bright dresses, with their long, floating hair. 

The simple music, the twinkling feet, the unshadowed 
rosy faces of the little dancers, and the candid colouring 
of their frocks, gave a fairylike look to the whole scene, 
combining in a harmony of gaiety that the amusements 
of older people can never show. 

Groups, composed of parents, guardians, and governesses, 
had collected about the doorways to look on, whilst a few 
of the younger women joined in the dances, exchanging 
laughing comments above the heads of their little partners, 
as tiiey spun up and down the room. But the spectators 
were in a dull world of their own : the real fun was with 
the children. 

Fond mothers made whispered remarks to one an- 
other, each meanwhile keeping an anxious eye fixed 
upon her own httle girl. The younger women chattered 
amongst themselves, and the two or three elderly men, 
who by $ome means had been betrayed into coming, tried 
I 
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2 A BLIND BIRD'S NEST 

hard to stifle their yawns and look genial, as they wondered 
how much longer the thing would go on. 

*' See the wolf in the sheep fold I " whispered the French 
governess to one of the other teachers. 

She indicated a man who had entered quietly, and now 
stood amongst the others in the doorway. Silent as his 
entrance had been, it created something of a sensation. 
The hostess came up at once to shake hands with him, 
and several other people greeted him with pleased surprise. 

" Wolf ! Fiddlesticks ! He's not even a black sheep, 
except for his curly black hair ! " retorted the English 
girl, who was young and fresh-faced. " Don't you know 
who it is ? It's Captain Mark Bassett, Uttle Nellie Bassett's 
father. He's come with his sister Mrs. Ashton, I suppose — 
there she is, talking to him now." 

The wolf, meanwhile, stood in the doorway, in an atti- 
tude that was not favourable to the looks of the stout 
elderly men beside him. From time to time he made a 
remark to his sister, a dark woman, who was talking to 
their hostess. 

" Nellie looks very happy," he said, as his Uttle daughter, 
a rosy, honest-looking child, came dancing up to them, 
along with a partner somewhat older than herself — ^a 
round-faced girl, with a self-conscious simper on her button 

mouth. 

*' Aren't you going to dance with any of us, father?" 
said Nellie. '*This is Maria Briggs — won't you dance 
with her ? " 

The invitation, thus plainly conveyed, could scarcely be 
disregarded, so Mark led out the conscious little Miss 
Briggs, who all the time was thinking of something grown 
up enough to say ; she only at the last moment resolved 
upon a remark about the weather. 

(" It's no use trying to force conversation, my mother 
always says," she explained to her companions afterwards. 
** The great thing is to be perfectly natural, so I just simply 
said it had been a fine day, and he said ' Very.' ") 
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His duty done, Mark returned to his place in the 
doorway, and Miss Briggs, glad but proud, relapsed upon 
a partner of her own age and sex. 

" Maria Courteney Briggs is the only one of us (excepting 
me, of course) who would care to dance with father — ^he's 
so old, you know," Nellie explained to her aunt; "but 
Maria will boast about it for a week." She ran off to join 
the other children, for the music had struck up afresh. 

Captain Bassett turned to a stout woman, who had 
just been talking to his sister. " Is your daughter here, 
Mrs. Woods ? " he inquired. 

" Elma ? Yes, indeed," she answered, in a high voice, 
with a pronounced American accent. " There she is, with 
the white tie in her hair." 

The girl she spoke of came stepping down the room, her 
head crowned with a white bow that looked like a gigantic 
butterfly. She nodded condescendingly to her mother 
as she passed them — a. composed little person, very sure- 
footed, and well pleased with herself. Captain Bassett 
watched the children forming for another dance, his own 
little girl, red-cheeked and smiling ; another, with 
auburn hair hanging far below her waist, dancing riotously 
with a taU slip of a girl in a grey gown, whose flushed face 
was the colour of a rose. 

He coimted them mechanically — a pink frock, a blue 
frock, two white ones, and a green ; a tiny fat boy, being 
carried around by an energetic little girl in spectacles ; 
another boy, much bigger, clasping a baby girl in red shoes, 
who had just begun to cry ; two little ones stopping to 
pant, and to re-tie the ribbons in their hair; a gover- 
ness dancing with a solemn mite, who counted every 
step. 

He leant against the wall watching the little dancers 
pass and repass in shining, flower-like bands. One 
after another they drifted on, cheeks scarlet, lips 
smiling, like pretty images in a dream, and as he looked 
he sighed. 
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'* Youth is heatUy^ youth is genius, youth is every- 
thing / " he thought, a sudden passion of regret rising at 
his heart : his own boyhood ; his lost innocenoe ; the 
chances of life that would never return. ... He would 
have sold, he thought, willingly, his forty and odd years, 
for one hour of that unsuUied gaiety, for the chance of 
beginning all over again. Then for a moment the 
whole thing mixed and reeled before his eyes, and he saw 
nothing, until he pulled himself up to reply to some remark of 
his sister's, and the faces became distinct to him once more. 
Girls, of course, were in the majority, but he began to 
notice a tall boy, who seemed to be dancing energetically 
with every one by turns (the other boys in the room were 
mere children). 

The grown-up young women smiled upon him with 
evident deUght, the Uttle children clung to him and would 
hardly let him go when the dances stopped. Somehow 
he had not the air of an EngUshman, and yet he did not 
look like a foreigner. He was very thin still, but made 
on a large scale, with broad shoulders and a small head, 
which he carried very prettily. His eyes were as bright 
as the eyes of a lizard, his lips shut very tight. The colour- 
less face had a curious, characteristic fulness at the comers 
of the tucked-in mouth, which gave strength to the whole 
expression, and his manner had more assurance than is 
usual with boys of that age. As he conducted each of 
his partners, even the most babjdsh, to a seat, he stood 
and bowed before her, with a kind of bright composure. 

" Who is the little cavalier ? " asked Captain Bassett, 
turning to the stout Mrs. Woods. " They seem to work 
him pretty hard, but he looks as if he liked it." 

Before Mrs. Woods had time to reply, a tall woman who 
had been standing in silence beside them said, " That's 
my boy ! " 

The voice had a silvery quality, also a quiver of pride 
in it, which the speaker tried to repress. 
" Ah, he's an American then ! " said Mark ; and Mrs, 
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Woods introduced him to her sister-in-law, who (she ex- 
plained) had just arrived from America, along with her 
boy. 

" Captain Bassett is a near neighbour of ours, Margaret," 

she said to the tall woman. " You will see him often." 

Margaret Woods turned with an illuminating smile. 

" Terence didn't want to come here at all to-night," she 

said ; " but now I don't know how I shall ever get him 

away. I must — oh! I must dance with some of those 

babies myself ! I cannot stand and look on any longer." 

With a soft swoop, and a swish of her voluminous 

draperies, she caught up a fat thing about five years old, 

that was standing forlorn with its thumb in its mouth, 

and floated away down the room, returning in a few 

minutes, laughing, and panting a little, two other small 

creatures following, as if bewitched, in her wake. 

She was a very tall woman, richly and beautifully 
4ressed — or at least appeared so, in contrast to the 
other women in the room, none of whom wore anything 
remarkable. 

" You're just a purfect child, Aunt Margaret," said 
Elma Woods, who was then stepping past them. She 
uttered the remark in a high, detached voice, with a flutter 
of her huge white bow as she nodded her head. 

" Young America ! " thought Mark Bassett. He looked 
amused when Terence Woods came up to stand beside 
his mother. 

The likeness between them was very apparent as 
they stood that way, side by side. 

Although there were lines of sadness and humour 
in the woman's face, which were still absent from 
that of the boy, there was in both the same eager 
vitality, the same alert intelligence and strength of 
character. 

Every now and then, as he stood beside her, the boy 
took hold of one of his mother's hands — it hung down 
half -hidden by the fojids of her dress ; he would give it 
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a quick little squeeze, as quickly returned, looking up in 
her face as if to say, " We understand each other with- 
out any words ! " 

It was a happy picture, and again, as he looked at them, 
Mark Bassett sighed, remembering he had never looked 
into his mother's eyes like that. 

" Who's that dreadful child ? " he suddenly inquired of 
his sister, who had been talking about the children with 
the American lady. " She looks as if she had seen the 
Gorgon's Head ! " 

Mrs. Ashton put up her eyeglass. " That girl who is 
dancing with Nellie, you mean ? " She turned to him, 
sinking her voice so that the other woman coidd not 
hear. '* Oh, Mark, that's Agnes Sorel — ^poor Austin Sorel's 
child, you know ! " 

The girl they spoke of passed them slowly, as if imaware 
of their existence. She was older than most of the others, 
tall, and extremely flat and thin in figure, like a specimen 
pressed between the leaves of a book ; her long, thiipi feet 
were in heel-less satin slippers, that looked strangely 
awkward, tied about the ankles with crossed ribbons ; 
her dress of white muslin was worn with a black sash ; 
her black hair was tied at the back of her neck with a 
black bow ; her stick-like arms hung straight by her sides ; 
her face was white and fixed, and her great black eyes 
seemed to see nothing as she joylessly rotated amongst 
the other children. 

'* That Austin Sorel's girl ! " exclaimed Mark. '* Yes, of 
course ; now I look at her, I can see she's like her mother. 
Poor child ! Do you suppose she knows ? " 

Can you look at her and doubt it ? '' said Mrs. Ashton. 

Nellie and she are great friends, and Nellie told me that 
* there was something sad at home,' though of course she 
did not know what it was ; but the girl is dreadfully sensi- 
tive, she says." 

" Take me up to her, Jenny, I want to speak to her," 
he said. 
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Mrs. Ashton turned to their hostess. "My brother 
would like to speak to Agnes Sord," she said. " He 
used to know her people." 

" I knew her father," said Captain Bassett, distinctly. 

" Oh," said the lady, a httle surprised. 

Mark followed her across the room, to a comer where 
the girl was now standing by herself. She seemed blind 
and deaf to aU about her. 

"This is Captain Bassett, Agnes," said her school- 
mistress. 

" How do you do ? " he said kindly. " You're Agnes 
Sorel, I hear. I saw you dancing with Nellie — I'm 
Nellie's father. I used to know your mother long ago." 

As he looked down at her, a sudden pity quivered 
in his face, softening the hard lines of it for a moment. 

Agnes did not speak; then, seeing her schoolmistress 
watching her, she gave him in silence her left hand. 

" Oh, Agnes, yoin: left hand ! " said the lady reproach- 
fully. " We thought you had forgotten that bad habit ! " 

Captain Bassett laughed ; the hand was thin and small, 
and felt in his as soft as a mouse. 

" Now, give me the other one, and that wiU make up 
for it ! " he said. 

She slowly and timidly gave him the right hand 
instead, and she looked up at him once with her black 
eyes. 

" I'm very fond of Nellie," she said ; then relapsed into 
shy silence. 

" See ! " said he. " Here is the little American coming 
up to you. I was going to ask you to dance with me, 
but I've nearly broken my back dancing with Nellie; 
she only comes up to my elbow. Do you know him ? " 

" He's Elma Woods' cousin, I think," said Agnes. 

Meanwhile, when Captain Bassett had crossed the room 
to speak to the girl, Mrs. Woods and her son had also 
been talking about her. 

*VDon't you think that you would like to go and ask 
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that pale little girl over there to dance with you, Terence ? " 
she said. 

" I cbnH think so, mother," he answered. " I was intro- 
duced to her before, and she said 'Yes ' twice, when I spoke 
to her, and wouldn't utter another word ; but I will go if 
you like, though I'd rather try to speak to a chair ! " 

" Yes, do go now ; she looks so sad and pale. Then take 
her to have supper, and bring her near me, and see 
that she gets something very nice to eat. I'm dsdng to see 
what she would be like after a good laugh and some ice 
cream, aren't you ? She looks as if she had seen a ghost ! " 

" Very well, I'll give her the dance, and the ice cream, 
if I can, mother ; but I don't believe the angel Gabriel could 
make her laugh ! " 

He smiled at his mother, and went off to the comer 
where the girl stood, to ask for his dance with the utmost 
grace and assurance. 

Agnes consented gladly, for it was terrible to stand 
beside Captain Bassett, without a word to say. 

" You are Elma Woods' cousin, aren't you ? " she asked, 
as they took their places on the floor. Her face had 
cleared as she looked at Terence. 

" Yes ; we've come over, my mother and I, because I've 
been ill. Great luck, too, for I got weU again as soon as 
we left America ! That's my mother over there, talking to 
Elma's mother. Mine's the tall one in the pink gown. Is 
yours here ? " 

My mother is dead," said the girl slowly. 
Oh, I'm so sorry ! But I couldn't know — I scarcely 
even heard your name when we were introduced," he 
answered, eager to make apology. 

" My name is Agnes Sorel." 

The cloud had fallen on her white face again. 

•' Sorel ? Sorell-As that it ? Rhymes with ' bell ' ? Oh, 
I say ! I've got that name on a card. I make a collection 
of tombs — ^postcards, I mean. It's quite unique — they're 
not at all common. Do you collect ? Mother and I got 
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this one at Loches — ^fourteenth-century tomb of Agnes 
Sorel. Sh^'s l3ring on her back, with her hands crossed in 
front of her, and her feet presbed against two lambs, all 
curled over with tight Uttle stone curls. It's ugly, but 
it's just quite right. I'll send it to you — ^I've got two 
of them. Where do you live ? You're at school here, 
are you not ? " 

" Wfll you send it here, please. I'm not going home for 
Christmas," said the girl. 

" That's hard, isn't it ? Do you live far away ? " 

" No ; my home is at Ponde, only about twelve miles 
from here. My grandmother, whom I Uve with, is away 
from home just now." 

*' Do you hate it ? " he asked. 

" Hate stajdng at school ? No, not at aH. I love it ; 
I shall be sorry when I leave — I'm going away at the end 
of next term." 

" Well, I'll send you the card right enough. I've two 
of them, so I can afford to give one away ! Isn't that 
commercial ? Just what you in England think we are all 
like; but I must keep the best for my collection. Do 
you know any tombs about here ? We found any number 
in France, my mother and I." 

** Why do you choose tombs ? " Agnes asked. Her face 
brightened again as he talked on. 

" Why ? Oh, because we've got so few in America — 
old ones, I mean ; not a single knight." 

"Of course not ! " she laughed. 

He flushed quickly. " Well, you needn't laugh ; we 
can't help our own dates. It's not the sword and shield 
that make the knight, anyway ! " 

But his Uttle fit of temper was over in a moment, and 
he ran on to tell her about his home in Washington — ^his 
school, his illness that had brought him a long holiday, 
his travels with his mother, his future at West Point, and 
so on. Life appeared to be a sort of high carnival all the 
time. 
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" ril soon be nineteen," he explained ; adding quickly, 
'* I was eighteen my last birthday." 

" I am just seventeen. I shouldn't have thought that 
you were so much older," said the girl. '* How much older 
are you ? " 

" I— I— my bh-thday was last week," he said desperately. 

Agnes did not even smile, but in a moment he burst 
out laughing himself, and laughed so heartily that she had 
to join. 

" Who were you talking to, when I came up ? " he asked. 
They were now quite at ease with one another. " The man 
who is standing ' glowering ' — isn't that a good word ? I 
heard it from a Scotchman on the way over — ^in the door- 
way ? " 

" That's Captain Bassett, NeUie Bassett's father." 

" I've read about a ' Bassett Hound,' I think. I say, 
isn't he Uke a knight ? ".said Terence admiringly, as they 
stopped dancing and stood together looking across the 
room. 

The remark showed some insight, for, the man 
"glowering" in the doorway had certainly an appearance 
suggestive of a bolder, bri^ter time. 

Beauty of person has its date, Uke other things ; and 
every now and then one comes across a face that does not 
match to-day. Sometimes, now very rarely, one sees a 
woman with the " rounded cheek," the sloping shoulders, 
and the large, bovine eye, so much admired in the beginning 
of last century. But Mark Bassett's face belonged to an 
earher date : he ought to have worn armour, or clothes 
richer in colour and texture than the time allowed ; the 
furrows on his brow might have showed as the bold eyes 
were strained to follow the flight of a hawk in the sunshine. 

" Doesn't he just cry out for a hehnet ? " said the 
boy. " He's beautiful, I think. I only wish I had him on 
a tomb ! " 

** You will find some very like him on the tombs at Little 
Widgei, if you go there," said the girl. " That is quite 
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near where your aunt is living — I know, because my uncle 
is the rector." 

Oh, do you stay there ? " he asked. 

Yes, sometimes." 

I will see you then, for we are going to Little Widger, 
mother and I, for a long time. When do you go 
home ? " 

Oh, not till July; school breaks up then." 

Come and talk to my mother," he said. " She's gone 
in to supper with the Black Knight." 

Agnes laughed, and he led her away to the supper-room, 
and sought out a comer for her at his mother's side. 

The girl's face was faintly flushed, and her eyes Ughted 
up ; she looked positively pretty as she came walking 
through the room. 

Mrs. Woods at once tinned to speak to her. Then 
Agnes spent an enchanted quarter of an horn:, too much 
excited by this wonderful lady's presence to know or 
care what she was eating — overcome by a sudden sense 
of motherhood, of sweetness, of candour that she had 
never approached to before. 

Like some pitiful fledgeling pressing close to a mother 
bird, she squeezed her lean Uttle person near to 
the volmninous folds of the adorable lady's dress ; 
her eyes answered the bright, kind eyes that looked into 
them ; she strained her ears to hear every tone of the 
silver voice. 

Were there many Americans Uke this, she wondered ? 
Could this be a relation of Elma's mother, who was so 
square and high-voiced, so full of explanations about 
everything, always with such a jingling of metals about 
her fat person ? This Mrs. Woods seemed to understand 
her at a glance ; she could speak to her without choking 
on her words, as she used to do when a blind paroxysm of 
shyness overcame her. 

" Miss Sorel knows about lots of tombs; mother," 
said Terence, who had left them to go and ^^\. m>iv 
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considerable voracity. He came up with another plate of 
salad in his hand as he spoke. '' The old gentleman who 
is rector at Little Widger is her uncle." 

" He's my granduncle, my mother's uncle," said Agnes. 

" And your parents ? Do they live here ? " asked Mrs. 
Woods. 

*' My mother is dead," said the girl. She looked down 
as she spoke, and her voice trembled. Mrs. Woods asked 
no more questions. She only said they were sure to meet 
at Little Widger, and bade Agnes good-night, with a smile 
that seemed to the girl to touch her very heart. 

" Good-bye ! Mind you look up some tombs for me," 
said Terence gaily. " I'll send you the card — it's my second 
best, but I think you'll like it," and they were gone. 

" Oh, Elma ! " said Agnes to Elma Woods, who had 
sauntered up to her, " Oh, Elma, isn't she lovely ? " 

'* Aunt Margaret ? " said Elma. '* Yes, rather ; she's 
just a purfect child, and Terence is badly spoilt. He and 
my brothers just fight like cats and dogs all day long ! " 

Mrs. Ashton and her brother were going away, too. She 
stopped and spoke very kindly, and Captain Bassett asked 
Agnes to tell her grandmother that he was coming to see 
her, the next time he passed through Ponde. 

" Perhaps she won't remember me," he said. ** I have 
not seen her for so many years, but I will come and see 
if she knows me still." 

Agnes could not think of anything to say. She shook 
hands with him in silence, and stood with downcast eyes, 
not daring to look up again. 

" By Heaven ! Jenny, she's the saddest thing I ever 
saw ! " said Mark Bassett, as he followed his sister out of 
the room. " She's going to be pretty^ too, some day. 
Her mother had dark eyes, too — ^but how different ! Fancy 
that being poor Austin's child ! She looks as if she could 
weep hlack tears ! " 



CHAPTER II 

ON a hot morning in July at the close of the Summer 
Term, the school broke up for the hoUda}^. The 
house that day was like an ant-heap stirred — every one 
ran about in all directions at the same moment. 

All morning there were boxes in the hall, boxes being 
carried downstairs, children dancing With joy, children 
weeping, children kissing and being kissed, governesses 
and servants flying on different errands, cabs grinding 
in quick succession on the gravel in front of the house. 

By three o'clock in the afternoon most of the girls had 
gone ; but Agnes Sorel, Nellie Bassett, and Elma Woods 
had to take a later train. Little Nellie came up to kiss 
Agnes, and asked her if it was true that she really was not 
coming back next term. 

" Yes, I'm not coming back," Agnes answered in a low 
voice, turning away her head. 

Nellie looked mystified. 

" Fm going to put up my hair these holida}^," remarked 
Miss Briggs, who stood near a mirror in the hall, giving 
a touch to her hat from time to time. (Miss Briggs was 
a day pupil, and was less excited than the others in con- 
sequence.) She went on, " And mother means me not to 
' come out ' exactly, but just to be there on her * at home ' 
days, to help with the entertaining; but of course," she 
continued, looking at Agnes, *' there's no society at Ponde, 
I suppose ? " 

" No, there is nobody at all, we never go anywhere," 
said Agnes. 

'3 
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" Why not ? '' asked NeUie. 

Agnes turned away, as if she had not heard the question. 

Miss Briggs exchanged a glance with Elma. " It's 
something about her father," she said in a low voice 
when Agnes had moved away. " I don't quite know 
what it is, but something." 

" I believe he's absconded," said Elma. ** They're always 
doing that, and then in a year or two they begin again." 

" Perhaps in America, not here," said Maria Briggs 
loftily. She had a kindly heart, and added, " I hope it's 
nothing as bad as that." 

" *Tisn't,*' said Nellie decidecHy ; " father knows him, 
and he wouldn't know an absconder, if that's what jrou 
call him. I heard him say he knew him at Christmas-time 
when he was at our dance, and he called him ' Poor fellow ! ' 
and he said he was going down to Ponde to see Mrs. Sorel, 
Agnes' grandmother." 

** My Aunt Margaret was quite taken up with her," 
said Elma, " and she said she was like the little mermaid, 
and the Snow Maiden in Hans Andersen's tales." 

" Agnes is very nice, I'm sure ! " said Miss Briggs, 
squeezing her hand into a tight glove as she spoke ; '* and 
whoever her relations are, I like her, but she has got no 
style." 

" Ah ha ! Ho ho ! " laughed Nellie, who, young as she 
was, had a sense of the absurd. 

Agnes came up to them just then to bid them good- 
bye, for her cab was at the door. She spoke huskily, 
and her face was very pale. " Good-bye, girls, I'm just 
going " ; then she turned to the young governess, *' Good- 
bye, Miss Brown." 

" Good-bye, Agnes — see you again in September," she 
said, auid kissed her kindly. 

** No, Miss Brown, I'm not coming back. I'm just going 
to stay with my grandmother." 

** Oh, I'm so sorry. Well, good-bye, dear." 

Agnes said good-bye to her and the schoolmistress ; 
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then, without a smile, not trusting herself to look back 
again at her companions, she went slowly across the hall, 
through the white pillared porch that was set round with 
pots full of scarlet flowers, out into the sunshine. She 
entered the carriage and it rolled away. They had a 
last glimpse of her white face, with the deep, unchildlike 
woe stamped upon it, as she looked farewell to the cheer- 
ful Uttle world of school. 

" Poor child ! poor child ! " said the schoolmistress. 

Miss Brown glanced up with tears in her eyes. 
" My old nurse used to tell me," she said, " that God 
builds the nest of the blind bird — ^Agnes is a * blind bird ' 
if ever there was one ! " She turned to speed another 
parting, and said no more. 

" Did you hear that ? " said Miss Briggs darkly to Elma 
Woods. "A blind birdy that's what Miss Brown called 
her." 

" Perhaps her father's blind, poor man ! " said Nellie. 

" No, you Uttle goose ! Blind bird meant herself ; it's 
a mystery." 

" Ask yoiu- father about it when you get home, NeUie," 
said Elma. 

" Oh, no ! I coiddnV said NeUie. 

" Well," said Elma, drawUng her words as usual, " I'm 
purf ectly certain that my father would answer any question 
on earth that I Uked to ask him — as far as he could ; but 
they often can't." 

" Well, mine wouldn't ; he's not an American ! " retorted 
NeUie. 

The bickering ceased as their names were called out, 
and the carriage that was to take them both to the station 
came grinding up to the door. 

When Agnes foimd herself alone in a railway carriage, 
she sat for some time choking back her tears. " It's 
better to be going home for good," she thought ; 
"if they all knew they would never speak to me 
again." 
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Sbe drew oat a little pocket-bcK^ id order to pat some 
mooey into it and then ber feure suddenly bri^tened, for 
sbe took oat a postcard, wbidi sbe bad tbere amongst 



It was only the grey jwint of a tcHnb, representing the 
figure of a yoong woman, dressed in a ti^t bodice and 
foil roond skirt, lying oat very strai^t, with ber bands 
folded palm to pahn npon ber bosom. Tbe bead lay back 
sU^tly in an attitude of infinite rest. On eitber side a 
small angel, nearly covered by its droogang wings» was 
kneeling to support ber arms. Her feet were pressed 
against two jroong lambs tbat bad stiff, twisted boms, and 
wrae all covered over witb tigbt bttle curls deeply carved 
in tbe stone. Tbe name of " Agnes Sorel " vras cut along 
the edge of the slab. It vras not beautiful — simple, almost 
grotesque ; yet there vras a frankness and a quietude about 
it impressive even to tbe ignorance of a child. So they 
used to think of the Rest of Death, long ago. Some- 
thing about the connection with her own name attracted 
the girl's imagination. She pondered over the thing, and 
wondered why it was all so pleasing, when the figure was 
quite ugly. Then she would look up to gaze out of the 
window at the green, flower-besprinkled fields, the brightest 
part of " merry England " through which the train was 
passing, but there was none of the cheerfulness of a young 
girl's home-coming about her pale face. Her " mourning 
eyes " had a fear lurking in them, her hps the line of an 
unchildlike grief. She looked down again at the card in 
her hand, and the shadow on her face lifted a little. In 
firm, boyish handwriting there was written on the edge, 
" Good-bye, au revoir. — Terence Woods." 

Presently the train drew up at a small country station, 
where Agnes was the only passenger to al^ht. A rusty 
fly was waiting just outside the station house. She 
nodded to the driver and he lifted up her box, then she 
got into the carriage and sat in silence as they drove 
away. 
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Once the man turned round with a smile to remark. 

It's 'oUdays now, miss, ain't it ? " 
Yes, Jackson, for some weeks." 
The old lady, she'll be proud to 'ave you back again, 
miss ? " he went on. 

She answered, " Yes, Jackson," and spoke no more. 

When they had driven for about two miles, and crested 
a long hill, the road, which now lay through a thick wood, 
began to descend abruptly to the river. Occasionally 
between the tall trees came '* gleams hke the flashing of a 
shield" from the bright water below. The fly crawled 
slowly downwards, zigzagging from side to side, cracking 
and creaking, while the man encouraged the uncertain 
steps of the old horse. At the steepest part of the 
hill he got down and walked by the horse's head. 
Inside the carriage the pale child in her black dress sat 
unmoved, it seemed, by the sight of the glad green world 
around her, unrejoiced by the thought of going home. 

As it emerged from the wood, the road ceased abruptly, 
coming to an end in a httle ancient pier and landing-stage 
built of moss-covered stones. Agnes sat down on the 
low parapet to wait until the ferry-boat came across from 
the village at the other side of the river. The driver 
summoned it by puUing a bell that hung from a beam at 
the pier-head, and in a few minutes the ferryman rowed 
up in a clumsy boat. 

*' I'll bring the box with the big boat, miss," said 
the driver to Agnes. 

The girl thanked him and got in by herself. 

It was a still evening as they rowed across, so that 
every sound was audible from the houses on the other 
side. 

A mile below, the mouth of the river widens out to the 
sea. Even as far as Ponde the great ships at times came 
steering up ; but the wooded heights closed about the bend 
of the stream so sharply that no glimpse of the sea was 
visible there. 
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The village of Ponde lay on the side of the hill. So 
steep was the single street that it looked likse a flight of 
stairs. Roads wound somewhere about on the heights 
above the houses ; but the whole immediate Ufe of the 
place was carried on by water. Buried, hidden, s^pret 
as it was from the rest of the world by land, the great 
water-way in front of it was its connection with Ufe. 
The boats of the Romans had passed up there. Countless 
generations had come and gone, leaving no marks behind 
them ; the small, low-browed houses on the quay were only 
the successors of others still more ancient, that had watched 
the broad highway with the eyes of their Uttle windows 
for hundreds of years. 

It looked like a place to hide in, there to forget and to be 
forgotten. That evening the tide was full, so that the 
water came up to the very feet of the green oak-trees that 
dipped their branches into it, and the reflections were 
carried half-way across the stream. 

The sun was going down behind the hill ; already the 
houses by the quay were in shadow, and the Une of poles 
for the salmon-nets showed white to the left as the boat 
came softly in to shore. No one had come to meet her ; 
Agnes got out of the boat, paid the man, and turned, 
a lonely little figure, to walk up the precipitous street by 
herself. 

The other girls, her companions, who reached their homes 
that evening, would be met by excited brothers and sisters, 
or delighted parents ; but she had not expected any wel- 
come. She even shrank back a Uttle when the innkeeper's 
wife, who stood in the doorway, called out a greeting to 
her as she passed. A red-faced girl in a pink gown 
was giggUng at the bar, serving a fisherman with a 
draught of ale from a bright pewter pot ; the noise of 
their chaff and laughter followed Agnes as she went by 
the open door. What jolly life and gaiety there was in 
there ! 

She thought of the description that Nellie Bassett had 
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given of what her arrival would be : her father would be at 
the station to meet her, Aunt Jenny standing at the 
house door, and there would be no end of fun ! 

Then of the American girl's high, excited description of all 
that she anticipated at her home-coming. " My mother/' 
Elma said " will just be purfectly wild with delight at 
getting me back " ; and she described the sweets that she 
would get, the " lovely time^ " she would have — ^how she 
woidd ride out with her brothers and her cousin Terence 
on her new pony, and all the rest df it. 

" I don't mind about any of those things," said Agnes 
to herself. '' But only just if I had a mother Uke that 
lovely one belonging to that boy, and if I could talk about 
my relations like other people." 

She stepped into the deep shadow that lay on one side 
of the road, and walked slowly; for, although it was 
near sunset, the heat was still very great. Two people 
could almost have shaken hands across the nanrow 
roadway. On either side stood low houses, each set in 
a tiny garden, at that season dense with flowers — the whole 
air smelt of them ; flowers were everywhere, in every 
cranny, almost between the stones. 

Even in that broad sunshine the village wore an air of 
concealment ; it was set amongst orchards, which filled the 
hollow of the hill and surrounded every cottage, and wher- 
ever you looked the prospect was closed by orchard trees. 
The flagged pathways, no wider than a ribbon, which 
wound about between the houses, ended always in an 
orchard gate. The trees were like trees in the pictures 
that illustrate a fairy tale — low-growing, green and close, 
\ with knotted branches and twisted stems. The Ught 
^ beneath the furtive boughs was only a shimmer, pierced 
bere and there by a golden spear of sun. Buttercups grew 
thick amidst the lush grass, and more flowers ran over the 
edges of the old walls. The tiny houses, so low, and so 
garlanded with blossom, looked like the dwellings of elves 
rather than of human beings s you caught gUm.'pses ol 
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doors open within doors, of strange nooks and little court- 
yards. Miniature causewa}^, flagged with irregular slabs 
of stone, ran beside the low-browed houses and disappeared 
round acute and unexpected comers.* 

Even at that hour the heat on a summer's night was 
almost tropic ; no breath of wind, it seemed — of the wind 
that galloped from the wide world across the high moors 
that lay above the river — could find its way into those 
dose-embowered lanes. 

But in the evening the smell of salt water came up with 
the rising tide, driving with a smack of life and fresh desire 
through the woods and across the ferry, from the open 
sea. 

As Agnes reached the head of the lane, a breath of 
fresher air came floating up from below ; the noises from 
the river grew sharper ; she could hear the sound of oars 
and the cries from a boat where marines were training. 
When she tinned to look back she saw for an instant the 
row of straining figures, the flickering dip of the oars, and 
heard the sharp words of discipline shouted out by the 
officer in command — ^the flash of vigour and man's endea- 
vour gave a moment's life to the silent lane. 

She held up her head and walked more briskly, as if the 
words of command had been addressed to her. 



CHAPTER III 

HALF-WAY up the hill, a little apart from the elfish 
cottages, she came to an old yellow-washed house 
standing in a small garden. It was not a large house, 
yet, in contrast to the diminutive dwellings around it, 
looked comparatively big. Deep eaves darkened its little 
flat windows ; the low doorway was set in a coping of 
stone ; a huge wistaria which had crept all along the wall, 
hung its masses of purple blossom above the door ; and 
clematis and m3^tle grew up the whole front of the house ; 
the little garden was full of flowers. 

A stranger given to story-telling, who passed that way, 
might have imagined it the dwdling of some little old 
maiden lady (there are such in every village), devoted 
to flowers, pious and charitable, with her minute existence 
parcelled out between gardening, church services, crochet, 
and illusory recollections of her youth. 

Agnes walked up the flagged pathway and entered a 
narrow, dark-panelled hall. She stood at the foot of the 
staircase, and called " Betty ! Betty I are you there ? " 
A thin, elderly maid-servant, in spectacles, came peering 
out into the hall. When she saw the girl she smiled, 
and wiping her hand on her apron, laid it on her 
shoulder. 

" You're late, Miss Agnes, dear ; Mrs. Sorel's been lookin' 
for you this half-hour and more." 

" I know, Betty ; the train was late. Is Mrs. Sorel 
upstairs ? " 
" Yes, Miss Agnes." The woman approached her, lowering 

2t 
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her voice. " Your aunt, Miss Clare, is come home — ^she 
came home on Friday, miss." 

" Oh," said Agnes ; their eyes met for a moment. " Oh," 
she said again, and then went upstairs and opened the door 
of a sitting-room to the right. 

It was a small room with two windows, both looking to 
the garden. The last rays of sunset came glaring hotly 
in, striking full on the figure of a large old woman in a 
black dress who was standing near the window, leaning on 
a cane. 

As the girl came in she took a heavy, hobbling step 
forward, held out her big hand to her, and gave her a short, 
dry kiss. " You're very late, child ; I expected you an 
hour ago. Did Jackson meet you all right ? You've 
grown a good deal, I think ; let me look at you." 

She looked into the great black eyes under the delicate 
level brows, then turned quickly away from the girl, mutter- 
ing something to herself, and hobbled to an armchair. 
Agnes came and sat down beside her. The old woman 
was largely built, still massive in figure, with broad 
shoulders and big, strong hands — a woman once full of 
force and pride of life ; still, even in old age, very much 
alive. 

With the wash of red light from the window striking on 
it, her colourless face looked as if it had been pinched out 
of day by a very cunning artist — so deep were the eye- 
sockets, so strong was the clamped mouth. 

" You're not going back to school then, Nancy ? " she 
began, looking at the girl. 

" No, grannie, I couldn't ; oh, I couldn't now." Agnes 
laid her hands on the back of the chair, and swallowed hatd 
to keep down her tears. 

" Very well, very well," said the old woman. " Perhaps 
it's better so. You must do what you can to go on with 
some education at home. Your Aunt Clare will be at 
home all winter." 

*' Oh, Aunt Clare ? She won't help me, you know." 
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" Yes ; I know she won't, but she's here. She will be 
here all winter now. What's that you are holding in your 
hand, child — ^that Kttle picture ? " 

" It's a postcard, grannie," said the girl, her face sud- 
denly brightening. " I wanted to show it to you. I got 
it because it had my own name upon it — see. Tomb of Agnes 
Sord — isn't it odd ? I got it from a nice American boy ; 
be is a cousin of Elma Woods, you know. I've often told 
you about her — her mother has taken a house near Little 
Widger. Elma is at our school, and he came with his 
mother to the school dance at Christmas. He sent me 
that afterwards. He was so nice." 

" Yes, I have seen nice Americans," said Mrs. Sorel. 
" They are sometimes very pleasant." Her toiie was that 
of one surveying some very small object from a great 
height. 

" Did you enjoy the dance, Nancy ? " 

" Yes, sc«ne of it. I liked him, and his mother was 
lovely. Oh, grannie ! you never saw anything so beautiful 
as her dress ! " 

" Oh, they always wear very fine clothes," said Mrs. 
Sorel again, speaking in the same tone. 

" But it wasn't only her clothes ; she — she — she was so 
soft, so kind, grannie, and she spoke so beautifully ! " 

" They do not generally do thai/* said Mrs. Sord. 

Agnes hugged her remembrance in silence for a moment ; 
then she added, '' And NeUie Basset t's father was there 
too — ^for a little — Captain Bassett." 

" Ah, Mark Bassett ? " Mrs. Sorel's tone changed in- 
stantly. She sat up and rubbed her hand across her eyes. 
" I haven't seen him for many years. Did he speak to 
you, Agnes ? " 

*' He was quite kind," said the girl slowly. " He told 
me that he had known my mother." She gave a quick 
glance upward, speaking the last words in a low voice. 

" He was your father's friend," said Mrs. Sorel. Her 
mouth gave a painful twitch as she spoke^ and her large 
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hand closed on the head of her cane. " They were at 
college together. Austin and he were great friends." 

" He asked me about you, grannie, and he said he would 
come and see you the next time he came over from Little 
Widger." 

" Oh, let him come ; he's nothing new to say to me," 
said the old woman, leaning back her head and closing her 
eyes as if smitten with sudden weariness. " He was a 
handsome young fellow when I saw him last. I remember 
him dancing with your mother. He used to be a great 
favourite with women everywhere — still is, I daresay." 

" Nellie thinks him nicer than a fat father — so many of 
them are fat," said Agnes ; and her grandmother laughed 
and patted her hand, telling her to go away and get ready 
for dinner. 

'* Where is Aunt Clare ? " asked Agnes. 

" She went to- help Mrs. Ingraham about the school 
feast," said Mrs. Sorel. " She will come in soon, I expect." 

The door was open, and as she spoke they heard voices 
echoing up from the front door. A woman was laughing — 
fit after fit of shallow, giggling laughter. 

" There she is," said Agnes, and looked at her grand- 
mother. " Mr. Ingraham has just gone ; I see him at the 
gate." 

In another minute a young woman came slowly into the 
room. She was laughing no longer, but looked about her 
as if by no means well pleased. 

"Why, Nancy, is this you!" she exclaimed, giving 
Agnes a hasty, indifferent kiss ; " you are just the same 
white-faced, peaked-looking thing that you used to be, in 
spite of the superior school that was supposed to do so 
much for you. Get out of that chair, and give it to me, 
for I am just dead with fatigue." 

She threw herself into the chair from which Nancy had 
just risen, drew forward another low one, stretched her 
feet upon that, and yawned. There was an abandoned 
sloth about her movements, yet she was a woman who 
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in her early youth must have been both graceful and 
supple, before she became too stout. Now her smooth 
face was a little too fat. Her dress had no collar, but a 
string of amber beads encircled her thick white throat ; 
her reddish hair was arranged very low. She wore a black 
dress with some rather gaudy orange trimmings. She 
seemed to be only a body, as she sat and yawned and 
rolled her head back on the chair. 

" Open the window, do, Nancy, the heat is killing," she 
said. 
" The windows are all open," said Agnes. 
" Well, it's stifling, anyhow ; what a suffocating Uttle 
hole this place is slways ! I should die if I Uved here for 
any length of time," she said, yawning. " Mr. Ingra- 
ham came back with me. I daresay his wife didn't like 
it. I never saw anything like that Mrs. Ingraham ; she's 
such a vulgar little beast. I can't bear to be associated with 
her in any way. She suggested that / should carry up 
those heavy baskets of china to the schoolroom to- 
morrow ! " 
" It's a school-feast, isn't it ? " said Agnes. 
" Oh, Sunday-school rot of some kind or other ; Mr. 
Ingraham is never happy unless he's doing something of 
that sort. Those country clerg3anan are all alike ! " She 
yawned again, and stretched herself till the chair cracked 
beneath her. " I'm sure they might have been delighted 
to have had me help them at all. I made two beautiful 
garlands, and I Mnrote a dozen names, at least, in the prizes ; 
but she is so taken up with that ridiculous brother of hers 
that she never notices any one else. Hand me a cushion, 
Agnes ; these chairs are so uncomfortable. Why is dinner 
\ so late ? " 

" Betty is busy," said her mother, looking at her oddly, 
" starching." 

" She might have finished it by this time, I'm sure," 
said Clare. " Just two muslin bodices that I'd have done 
far bettCT myself, if I hadn't been so tired and so hot. 
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This sort of life with two maidservants and nothing ever 
comfortable is not worth Uving ! (Jo downstairs, Agnes, 
like a good girl, and finish the ironing if Betty isn't done ; 
it's quite simple, hardly a scrap of lace or anything. Fm 
too hot to move." 

She began to fan herself with a newspaper, and Agnes 
left the room. 

She went down to the kitchen, which smelt of starch and 
hot-ironed linen ; there the old maid was bending over the 
table, ironing and muttering to herself. *' Oh, it's you, 
miss. Can you hold the end of this for me, if you please, 
till I get it pulled straight ? " she said to Agnes. 

" Miss Clare's been here since last week, hasn't she, 
Betty?" said the girl. 

" Yes, miss, and just the same as ever — the same as ever ; 
there's no convincin' her that we 'aven't ten thousand a 
year. I 'aven't 'ad the time to do a thing but look after 
her furbelows since she came to the house. Your grand- 
mother never was like that, Miss Agnes, and the fine lady 
she was in 'er youth, when I came to 'er first ! Never an 
'and's turn, miss, would she let a maid do for her that she 
could do for 'erself ; many's the time Mrs. Parker (her 
as was your grandmother's maid, miss, before you re- 
member) would say to me that she'd have to stand by doin' 
nothing while her mistress dressed ; * For unless you give 
'er dresses that fasten up the back,' she'd say, * she'll 'ave 
them on before you can stir a finger.' * And that's the 
proper thing for a soldier's wife, Parker, to be able to 'dp 
'erself,' Mrs. Sorel would say ; and the General — that's your 
grandfather, miss — ^would laugh and tell 'er that she was 
quite right; not but what he took a deal of waiting on 
himself — ^most gentlemen is that way, miss. Mr. 

Austin " She stopped and felt the heat of the iron on 

the palm of her hand. 

" Give me the iron, Betty ; I think I can do that," said 
Agnes; and she began to iron out a sleeve, whilst Betty 
busied herself about the §toy^, 
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Clare's voice sounded peevishly from the doorway a 
minute afterwards. " Is dinner not ready yet, Betty ? 
Would you just go round to the schoolroom directly after- 
wards — I'm too tired to go myself — and fetch my gloves, 
and a book that I left there by mistake this afternoon. 
Agnes, you'll scorch your face with those hot irons — there's 
nothing so bad for the skin ; the heat in here is frightful ! " 

She turned and trailed away, leaving the door vidde open. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE next week Clare went of! to town for a few days — 
to the " summer sales," she said. 

Agnes was out of doors all day, and happy enough by 
herself, for she had got lists of books from her schoolmistress 
and worked her way through them, reading for hours in 
a comer by the river, where she could sit for a whole 
afternoon hearing nothing but the noises from the 
shipping, or the whistle of a bird. 

Mrs. Sorel went out very little ; her lameness prevented 
her walking, and she paid no visits. With the exception 
of the rector's wife, there were only working people in 
the village. Mrs. Sorel had long ago cut all connection 
with the world. Agnes knew that two of her school com- 
panions, Elma Woods and Nellie Bassett, lived near Little 
Widger. She sometimes went to stay with her mother's old 
relatives, who lived at the parsonage there, and she looked 
forward to seeing the girls then, but she would never have 
thought of asking them to come to see her at Ponde. 

Once, she remembered, when she came home for the 
holida}^, having asked her grandmother's permission to 
invite one of her schoolfellows down to spend the day. 
The refusal was so decided that she had never asked such 
a thing again. 

Clare always protested against Agnes being sent to an 
expensive school, calling it a " great waste of money." 

** It is her mother's money, not mine, so we could have 
no benefit from it, Clare," Mrs. Sorel had answered in her 
biting way. 

38 
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Clare was silent for a minute, then began : " If Agnes 
has to be a governess, the less she knows the better — ^it's 
just casting pearls before swine for a cultivated woman to 
live in such a miserable position. Of what use were all 
my accomplishments to me ? or my family, or anything ? 
They engaged me because I could swim ! " 

" Distinguished family, accomplishments, and character, 
can surely not be a disadvantage to any woman's future. 
I shall be thankful if Agnes has the last of the three," said 
Mrs. Sorel, and Qare got up and flounced out of the room. 
Mother and daughter, there was a strange, deep antipathy 
between them that made their relations impossible. 

One evening after Clare had gone, Agnes sat alone with 
her grandmother. 

The old woman had laid down her book and leant back 
in her chair with closed eyes. She did not belong to the 
gentle race of old ladies — ^knitters — ^who are alwaj^ clicking 
away with knitting-needles, fashioning fluffy children's 
jackets or shawls. When her eyesight failed, or she was 
tired of reading, she sat still and did nothing. It was then 
that the girl used to look at her with a heart too full to 
speak ; she longed to give her some comfort, yet feared, 
if she said anything, that it would only make " the old 
wound bleed anew." 

As Agnes sat looking across at her grandmother, she 
remembered another evening — a winter evening long ago, 
when she had been quite a child. 

When they are very young, children take all the circum- 
stances of life for granted ; then, gradually, as they begin 
to grow up, each question goes farther than the last. 
Agnes, in her lonely childhood, had questioned very little ; 
but, as she grew older, the shadow on her home seemed 
to deepen, and she began to question, to wonder, to listen 
to scraps of conversation between her grandmother and 
some of her friends, to piece together chance words that 
the servants let f aU. Once she heard some one ask Mrs. 
Sorel why she had settled at Ponde. *' It is a quiet place. 
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utterly out of the world — that is one reason ; but I have 
another one, too," she had answered, and the visitor asked 
her no more. 

Agnes wondered what the other reason could be, and 
how it was that her grandmother, who was so lame, 
and who never went out in general, occasionally went 
off for the whole day — a day at times of wild weather; 
where she went ; and why, when she came back, she was 
paler and grinuner than usual. 

The servants said something once about " him " — 
'' he '* was ill ; then, seeing the child listening intently, 
Betty hurried to change the subject, but that evening, 
after Mrs. Sorel had returned, Agnes crept up to the 
fireside where she was sitting. The old woman sat back 
in her chair with her hands stretched out along the 
arms, and her eyes fixed upon the fire. When the child took 
a footstool and sat at her knee, she neither moved nor 
spoke. At length Agnes looked up into her face with a 
sort of trembling curiosity, that longed for and yet shrank 
from an explanation ; and in a very small voice, hearing 
all the time the scurrying of her own frightened heart, 
she asked the question that had been haunting her for so 
long. 

She began by beating about the bush. *' Am I like my 
mother, grannie ? " she asked. 

" Yes, Nancy, your eyes are like hers." 

" Was my father Uke you, grannie ? " 

** No," said Mrs. Sorel slowly. " He was not Uke me ; 
he was like your grandfather — ^you remember your grand- 
father, don't you, Nancy ? " (She was trying to change 
the subject.) 

*' Yes, grannie, a Uttle." A pause, and then, " Did my 
father die too, when I was a little baby, as mother did ? " 
the child asked. A cold terror descended upon her at the 
same moment. She sat with bent head pretending to 
stroke the cat with her little trembling hand, hardly able 
to breathe because her heart was beating so hard. 
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Her grandmother answered sLowlyj " Your father is 
not dead, Agnes." 

" Oh, grannie ! where is he then ? " asked the little girl. 

She turned a white face upon the old woman, and dung 
to her kneeJ After a long silence Mrs. Sorel laid one hand 
on Nancsr's shoulder, and spoke in a hoarse voice, as if she 
forced the words out with difficulty : " Your father is in 
prison, child, in the convict prison ; you had better not 
speak to me any more about it, for I cannot bear it." 

" Oh, grannie, was he very wicked ? " 

" He killed a man, Agnes — in a moment of passion. 
There have been peojde more wicked than that ! " Mrs. 
Sord's lips twisted into a queer smile that frightened the 
child as she spoke. 

That night in her little bed Agnes awoke — an agony of 
fear was upon her ; the darkness about her seemed thick 
and whispering. 

She had Blvrays been a nervous child, but from that 
time the uncomprehended shadow that htmg above her 
melancholy home took a definite shape to itself, and 
haunted her, waking and sleeping ; it made the coming of 
night a horror, and blackened the morning sun. 

Weeks of this unspoken terror culminated in a long 
illness. Clare was at home for a time then, but Agnes 
hardly saw her — a. sick-room was not much in her line ; so 
Betty and Mrs. Sorel did all the nursing between them, 
and when the child got better Mrs. Sorel sent her to school 
for the first time. 

In the busy, wholesome life, amongst companions of her 
own age, she gradually grew stronger in mind and body. 
But the haunting horror in the background never left her. 
Some chance speech of one of her school-fellows in a fit 
of childish malice had made the girl think her history was 
known to them all, and in an agony of consciousness she 
entreated Mrs. Sorel to let her leave school altogether at 
the end of the term. 

Every tiny circumstance connected with the night 
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when she first heard the truth about her father was 
stamped on Agnes' mind. She could still remember the 
very flicker that the fire had made in the grate, and again 
hear the sound of her own heart beating as she asked her 
question. 

Now, on a summer evening, after so many years had 
passed, she sat there in the twilight thinking about it all. 
Presently she got up very softly, so as not to disturb her 
grandmother, and sat down by the window to write a 
letter to her beloved Miss Brown. 

" I'm not asleep, child. Did you want anjrthing ? " 
said Mrs. Sorel, as Agnes moved past her chair. 

" Do you remember what day of the month this is, 
grannie ? The calendar is just beside you," said the girl. 

Mrs. Sorel looked at her strangely. " Do I remember ? 
Yes, Agnes, this is the 7th of August — I want no calendar." 
She paused, and added in a low voice, ** This was your 
father's birthday." 

Agnes put aside her writing things and knelt down beside 
her chair. She had ht a candle on the writing-table, for it 
was beginning to get dark. The light touched her white 
brow, and her most innocent mouth ; the dark hair, rather 
untidy, ruflSed about her head. 

She pressed her cheek against the withered hand that lay 
out on the arm of the chair. " How old were you when 
my father was bom, grannie ? " she asked softly. 

*' I was only nineteen, Agnes." Mrs. Sorel paused a 
moment and then went on, *' Do you remember what 
Job said : ' Lei that day be darkness . . . as far that night let 
darkness seize upon it : let it not be joined unto the days of 
the year J let it not come into the number of the months . . . 
let them curse it that curse the day . , . let the stars of the 
twilight thereof be dark . . . because it shut not the doors of my 
mother's womb, nor hid sorrow from my eyes.** Her voice 
rolled out the words as if she tasted the bitterness of each 
one ; Agnes trembled at her knee. *' You did not know 
that I could quote the Bible, did you, child ? " she said a 
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ite after. " I have never ^wken to yoa aboat re- 
n, Nancy. Perhaps I was wrong, but it never helped 
so how could I ? I had my ideas about it when I was 
ag, of course — ^most girls have; but they soon Uew 
y when real life came. It soothes some peo|de, I 
eve, like a fan on a hot day. But of what use were 
f^ers to me ? Hy prayers beat against a stone wall." 
Oh, grannie, grannie ! Don't be sony that / was 
1 ! " said Agnes, clinging to her knee, and pressing her 
! against the old woman's arm. " I am here to love 
, and you'd rather have me than if I had never been ? " 
Yes, Nancy ; yes, child ; you are aU I have." She paused 
1 then said, " You must be a better woman than I have 
Q, Nancy, and pray God you may be a happier one. 
ras a foolish, headstrong girl, and I made a foolish 
Tiage, and I've paid for it all to the uttermost farthing ; 
life is like the Jew in the story, and^when you've paid 
you've got, will have your very flesh and blood." 
he stooped down and caught the girl to her heart for a 
ment, and held her passionately. Agnes could hear 
hard sobs in her throat, but she did not speak, nor 
war the girl's soft kisses by any of her own ; she kept 
face turned aside. 

Go to bed, Nancy," she said at last, withdrawing her 
I. " Go to bed and sleep, and bless you, child ! " 
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CHAPTER V 

CLARE came home the next week, bringing with her 
boxes of unsuitable, sun-faded finery from the 
summer sales, and complaining that she had no money 
t6 pay her bills. 

Soon after her return Mrs. Sorel arranged that Agnes 
should go away to spend some time with her mother's 
relatives — old people who lived at Little Widger, a village 
on the edge of the moor, some seven or eight miles from 
Ponde. Mr. Lascelles, her mother's uncle, had been 
rector there for uncounted years. He and his wife were 
fond of the girl, but they held the very name of Sorel in 
abhorrence, and all relations between the families had to 
be conducted in the most guarded manner. 

Agnes had been at school all winter without coming 
home, so had missed her usual visit to them that year. 

Clare called Mr. Lascelles " a mouldy old thing whose 
sterilised voice makes the Bible sound like a grammar." 
They made no comments upon Clare, but they covered 
her name with a silence that meant more than any critic- 
ism, and Agnes always felt she must mention her aunt as 
seldom as possible at Little Widger. 

The day before Agnes left home, a bright August 
afternoon when the village was full of flowers and hot with 
the sUn, she was in her own room, packing, when she heard 
a man's footstep coming up the little flagged pathway to 
the front door. With the bodice she had been folding 
still in her hand, she went to the open window to see who 
it was, for a visitor was unknown in that house* 
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She saw a tall man who was walking bareheaded, looking 
about him as if he did not know whether he were on the 
right path. When he came up to the door of the house, 
he stood still for a minute waiting till his knock had been 
answered, and Agnes, from her tiny window between the 
wreaths of purple clematis, caught a glimpse of his up- 
turned face, lean and brown, dinted as it were by Ufe ; 
his crisp dark hair and marauder's eyes. She recognised 
it in an instant. " It's Nellie's father," she thought ; 
" he's come to see grannie, after all." She listened till 
she heard Betty admit the visitor, then went on with her 
packing, never thinking of going downstairs. 

Captain Bassett came into the little room, where 
Mrs. Sorel rose to receive him. " Why, Mark Bassett, I've 
not seen you for nearly twenty years ! " she exclaimed, 
holding his hand as he stood before her. " You're a 
young man still, and it seems a hundred years since 
then ! " 

" No longer young,*' he corrected her. " But it does 
seem a very lifetime since those days, Mrs. Sorel." 

He sat down opposite to her, and his face quivered with 

a moment's embarrassment, for he noticed how much she 

was affected by the sight of him. She sat silent, her face 

j very pale, her hands clenched on the arm of her chair. 

Twice she tried to speak, and could not get to the end 

) of her sentence. 

I Then she just sat in silence, and Mark Bassett looked 
on the ground. 

" Poor Austin ! " he said at last, gently. Mrs. Sorel 
gave a gasping sigh. *' Poor fellow ! How is he ? You 
see him sometimes ? " 

" I have seen him," she said. 

" Is he well ? Does he seem changed ? " 

" It's living death ; I wish he were in his grave," said she. 

** But, Mrs. Sorel, the sentence must come to an end 
soon ; he will get off part of it." 

" And what of that ! What will become of him then. 
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Mark ? I'm an old woman, — I can't do anything for 
him ; and think of what it all means, that talk of beginning 
again to a broken man Uke him, after all these years ! " Her 
voice failed again. 

" Ah, well, he must go abroad — start where no one 

knows " He stopped, for the old woman gave a harsh 

laugh and changed the subject. 

'* Yes, yes, I know all that 1 But how are you, Mark ? 
You hve at Owlscott now, I hear — and you have a nice 
little girl; my granddaughter was very fond of her at 
school." 

" Yes, Nellie's a jolly little thing — I think, of course- 
always very happy and never ill. By the way, I saw Agnes 
at school some months ago. Did she tell you ? She's ^ 
very like her mother." 

" The same eyes — ^with a different expression," said 
Mrs. Sorel. 

Just then Clare came into the room. She paused on. 
the threshold, looking at Captain Bassett with a half- ' 
defiant stare before she advanced to greet him. 

" You remember Mark Bassett, Clare ? " said her 
mother. '* Austin's friend, you know," she added in a 
lower voice. , 

" Ah^ time has changed you very httle ; I should have 
known you anywhere," said Mark. 

There was something in his tone that a quicker woman 
might have resented, but Clare looked highly pleased. 

She sat down, and began to chatter away to him with 
many smiles and conscious glances. Her eyebrows, which 
were very distinct, and of a perfect half -moon shape, some- 
times gave her plump face a curiously silly expression. 
She laughed a good deal, and flourished her pretty white 
hands in the foreign fashion. Captain Bassett was much 
to her liking, apparently. 

" May I not see Agnes before I go, Mrs. Sorel ? " he 
asked presently. '* Nellie will be much disappointed if I 
can say nothing about her when I get home." 
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" Oh, yes, certainly you shall see her. Clare, go and tell 
Agnes to come downstairs. She was in her own room, I 
think." 

Clare rang the bell, and told Betty to sunmion Agnes. 

The girl was sitting by the window when Betty came 
in. She was reading a book that Miss Brown had given her. 
Only at that age, I think, can we read with a secondary 
interest, not because we are interested in the book itself 
but because some one whom we admire admires it. Agnes 
was thus reading The Religio Medici when Betty summoned 
her. 

" I was to tell you that Captain Bassett, miss, was 
downstairs." 

Yes, it's all right, Betty. Is Miss Clare there ? " 

Yes, miss, she's in the drawing-room." 

All right," said Agnes again, and went on reading. 

She had forgotten all about the message when her aunt 
came into the room. She flounced in as usual ; her eyes 
were angry, the round eyebrows raised, and a spot of red 
on one cheek. " Didn't Betty tell you you were wanted 
downstairs ? " she began, snatching the book from the girl's 
hand. " Come down at once. How can you be so pro- 
voking ? Captain Bassett has been here for half an 
hour ! " 

" Well, he did not come to see me," said Agnes, getting 
up and smoothing her hair. 

*' No, certainly not ! but mother wants you to come 
downstairs. Absurd ! Awkward, half -grown girls should be 
left in the schoolroom ! Come down in a minute or two ! " 

She swept out of the room as hurriedly as she had entered, 
leaving the door wide open as usual. Agnes, who Was 
accustomed to her flights, and seldom inquired below the 
surface, followed her after a few moments. 
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CHAPTER VI 

WHEN Agnes came into the room Mark Bassett 
was sitting with his back to the Ught, close by 
the window, his hands clasping one knee. Clare sat 
opposite, playing with her necklace of amber beads, her 
head thrown back against her chair so that the Ught fell 
on her excited face. 

The man's eyes were fixed on the door as Agnes entered. 
She came in timidly, for she was unused to meeting strangers. 
So extremely simple was her white gown, with its straight 
skirt and black sash, that but for the length of the skirt 
it might have been the dress of a mere child. Still, the 
half-year that had passed since he had seen her before had 
forwarded her growth. The open-air life she led had 
mellowed the pallor of her skin ; the angles of her bones 
were less obtrusive ; and although her hands were as thin 
as claws, and her face had the imawakened expression of 
.a grave child's, there was about face and figure a faint 
suggestion, the hint of possible scent and colour in a still 
closely folded bud. 

** Well, do you remember me ? " he asked, rising and 
holding out his hand to her, when some touch of memory, 
or momentary confusion, made Agnes place her left 
hand in his. When she saw her mistake she tried to 
draw it away, and gave him the other hand, so that 
for a moment he held them both. He laughed, and 
began to chafE her about her bad habits being still un- 
corrected. 

Clare had been Ustening impatiently. ** Co and draw 
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down the blind, Agnes/' she ss^d. As Mark sprang up 
to do it she detained him, saying, " No, please let Agnes 
do it ; she knows what I wish." Then she plunged into 
eager talk with him again, and Agnes, thinking she was 
not wanted any more, went and sat down by the window 
looking into the garden. Something in her aunt's excited 
voice and shallow laughter jarred upon her. 

She could not help observing the look of amused con- 
tempt on Captain Bassett's face, as he leant back in his 
seat and looked at Clare, nor the quick change in his 
manner and expressi(m when he answered some remark 
of Mrs. Sorel's, and the respect with which he spoke 
to her. 

When he got up to take his leave, Agnes timidly asked 
him how NeUie was. ** Has she ccnne home yet ? " 

" Oh yes, she came home a fortnight ago, and she is 
blooming as usual. She's nearly as tall as you are now, 
I think." He stood looking at her. '* Do you remember 
the young American who came with his mother that night 
I saw you at school, whom you were all dancing with at 
such a rate ? " 

" Oh yes, I remember him quite well," said Agnes. 
She raised her black eyes to look in his face for a 
moment. 

" They are back in our neighbourhood again. Mrs. 
Woods, his mother, is a charming woman, but she's got a 
handful in that boy. He'll break his own neck and her 
heart along with it, I should say^ before he's done." 

" Oh," said Agnes, " what does he do ? " 

'* What does he not do, is more of the question ! He's 
a plucky little fellow, though, and will no doubt make plenty 
of dollars some day." 

'' I Uked him," said Agnes softly. 

" So does NelUe; she's never happy unless she's allowed 
to go to the Woods* now, and that funny Uttle girl with 
the topknot and the screw in her voice is for ever with 
her." 
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" Elma is very sensible," said Agnes ; " she's quite like 
an old person sometimes." 

" Quite ; she amazes my poor child with her ideas. Won't 
you let Agnes come over and see us, Mrs. Sorel ? She*s not 
too old for NeUie." 

" I am going to Little Widger to-morrow, to my Uncle 
Timothy's," said Agnes. 

" Ah, of course ; I had forgotten old Mr. Lascelles was 
your relation. Your mother's uncle, wasn't he ? He's 
a connection of mine, too. You'll see your little American 
there, no doubt. The charming lady, his mother, is quite 
in love with the old church and the rector. Nellie will 
be delighted to see you, I'm sure." 

He said good-bye, and went away, after reminding Mrs. 
Sorel that he sometimes had to pass in their direction, 
if he went by the ferry, and asking her if he might 
come in again. 

Mrs. Sorel looked at him hard for a moment, then 
answered rather dryly that she would always be glad to 
see him. 

*' Agnes," said Clare sharply, when the door had closed 
behind him, " I never saw a girl of your age with such 
bad manners ! Instead of behaving properly, the moment 
you had shaken hands with Captain Bassett — and given 
him your left hand, too, like a baby — you went away and 
sat in a comer without speaking a word, just as if you were 
sulky because he took no notice of you. At your age you 
shouldn't expect any man to do so ! " 

" I did not expect it ; I did not want it. Aunt Clare," 
said the girl. 

"Well, it's a great pity that they haven't at least been able 
to teach you better manners at that ridiculous school. I 
always said it was absurd to waste money in sending you 
there. All that nonsense about high school teaching and 
certificates, and so on ! " 

" I'm afraid you will find that everywhere nowadays, 
Clare," said Mrs. Sorel. She added in a low voice, " It's 
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only in Russia that people require no certificates, and don't 
ask too many questions." 

Agnes had not heard what her grandmother said ; but 
the tense ring in her voice made her aware that a shaft 
was hidden somewhere, and from her aunt's face she knew 
that it had hit the mark. With some indistinct murmur 
about " not sta3dng on to be insulted," Clare left the room. 
They could hear her door bang after a few seconds, and 
presently she sent down a message that she would not 
come to dinner, as she had a bad headache. 

The old woman's grey face looked more than usually 
stem that evening. Agnes sat sewing beside her, 
making a beautifiU story to herself, in which a nun 
was succouring a young knight, who lay wounded, with 
his helmet raised, like the " Happy Warrior " in Watt's 
picture (it had been one of her admired Miss Brown's 
admirations, this picture). Oddly enough, he spoke with a 
stight American accent — the anachronism did not disturb 
Agnes in the least. 

The story was interrupted by Mrs. Sorel saying sud- 
denly, " When is your next birthday, child ? I forget." 
The loth of November, grannie." 
Ah, yes ; you'll be eighteen then. I remember. I was 
married at eighteen." 

Agnes laughed. " I won't be married at eighteen, 
grannie, for certain." 

" Well, I don't know. Why not ? " She leant forward 

in her chair and looked at the girl. " Agnes," she began, 

" you're not a child any longer ; you must learn to look 

at things as they are. You will be very foolish if you do not 

marry when you can — ^if you ever can I Do you remember 

one night when I came back from Portland some years 

ago?'' She looked at Agnes, whose face had blanched 

as she spoke. *' I need not remind you of that, poor 

child! Nor would I, but I mayn't be long with you 

You've no one but your Aunt Clare left when I am gone ; 

you know, I think, what that means." Her voice fell lower. 
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" Remember, Agnes, if you are left alone, you must not 
go to her anywhere. What I want you to realise is that I can 
leave you hardly any money. You have not very much 
education — ^in spite of all that Clare says about your ex- 
pensive school; you have few friends, and no relations 
who can help you. Your Uncle Timothy and his wife are 
old people, and have others to leave their money to. You 
have a name that is better forgotten — God forgive me for 
carrying it on so long ! " she said bitterly, covering her 
eyes with her hand. " You will find it against you at 
every turn. The world never forgets these things ; there 
is always some one to whisper about the past. Ask your 
Aunt Clare how it is even in Russia/' Her mouth twitched 
for a moment. " No, Agnes, unless you marry when you're 
young, you'll have no life of it. Wait till you are getting 
old — a sickly old maid, witlj a shadow over her, no money, 
no friends, living on tea and cat's meat, very likely buried 
away in some hole of a place like this, grateful if the parson's 
wife shakes hands with you, an outcast from every class ; 
for working people are far better oflE than that. Oh, 
child, be thankful to marry if you can ; an old age like 
that is worse than death--^it*s death with consciousness." 

"But, grandmother," said Agnes, looking up into her 
passionate face, ** I never thought about getting married. 
I — who would ever want to marry me ? " 

'* Wait till you are older and see. Only think of what 
I have said, if any one ever does. If I could see you safe, 
Agnes," she added, " I'd die better. You have been 
innocent of it all." 

Clare reappeared after dinner with a bundle of letters 
in her hand, which she told Betty to take at once to the 
post-ofl&ce. She threw herself down on the sofa, and 
began to read a French novel : she kept a supply of them 
in her own room, and would sometimes give one to Agnes, 
telling her '* there was nothing in it to do her any harm " ; 
but those that she reserved for her own reading were 
different, and she generally had the discretion to keep 
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them out of the girl's way. She seemed in a better humour 
than usual that evening, and had curled her hair elabor- 
ately. 

" Mark Bassett is a very good-looking man still," she 
remarked. 

" Oh, yes," said her mother. " The Bassetts were all 
I good-looking." 

[ " It's a mercy that his wife died so soon — they quarrelled 
so badly." 

*' Perhaps not entirely her fault," said Mrs. Sorel. 

'' Oh, one must make allowances for a man of that 
kind," said Clare. 

" How ? Why, Aunt Clare ? " said Agnes, looking up. 

'' They can't all live like maiden aunts, as goody-goody 
people expect them to do," said Clare, but she looked a 
trifle confused. 

"There is not much of the maiden aunt about Mark 
Bassett ; but we must make allowances, as you say, Clare," 
said Mrs. Sorel with her queer smile. 

" He's very agreeable," Clare went on. " It's a blessing 
to speak to any civilised person again, after spending 
weeks shut up in this God-forsaken place." 

" Wouldn't ' man-forsaken ' be more what you mean ? " 
suggested Mrs. Sorel. 

" Well, one's as bad as the other, if not worse. He's 
some one decent to speak to, anyway." 

*' Oh, yes," said her mother ; *' Mark Bassett wears very 
well — ^there is a good deal of what Malory calls * the blazon 
r 0/ a gentleman ' about him." 

** What does that mean, grannie ? " Agnes asked, 
lookihig up from her work, and the old woman laughed 
kindly. 

'* Can't you see, child ? It's not easy to explain." 

** Is it a good thing, grannie ? " 

" Well, Agnes, it's an ornamental thing ; some people 
get on very well without it." 

" Can Americans have it ? " said Agnes. 
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Mrs. Sorel laughed again. *' George Washington had it, 
certainly, Agnes ; but I don't know if there are many of 
them with it nowadasrs." 

But, grannie," said Agnes, looking up at her eagerly, 

that American boy, that Captain Bassett was speaking 
about, was the very pohtest person I ever saw — so quick ; 
but he wasn't at all Uke Captain Bassett." 

" Did you ever hear such language from a girl of Agnes' 
age ! " exclaimed Clare. " The way she speaks some- 
times is Uke a child of ten, and comparing a man hke Mark 
Bassett with that absurd American boy ! " 

" Tastes differ about men, as about other things, Clare," 
said Mrs. Sorel. 

** Do you think Captain Bassett is a nice man, grannie ? " 
said Agnes. 

" That is a child's word, Agnes, to describe a man," said 
her grandmother, smiUng ; " yes, I do think so — he has a 
gentle nature." 

" Oh ! " said Agnes, " not very ; do you think so ? " 

" He would always be gentle to everything weaker than 
himself, I mean; and that is all the gentleness a man 
wants." 

" Nellie is a good deal afraid of making him angry," said 
Agnes. 

Mrs. Sorel laughed. " I daresay she is ; but what I 
said was true, all the same." 

" Agnes never sees any respectable people here," 
began Clare. '* How can she know anything, shut up 
in a house like this, in a place like Ponde ? I'm sure a few 
months of it are bad enough ! " 

" It is a pity that you cannot just make the best of 
it, as you have to stand it for the present," said her 
mother. 

*' How can I make the best of it ? " Clare went on. 
" How can I, after what I have been accustomed to, be 
contented with obscure provincial people like Mrs. In- 
graham and her brother — a dough-faced curate with 
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i ninety pounds a year — ^and her eternal children ; this after 

. St. Petersburg ? " 

r " But, Aunt Clare," Agnes ventured to say, " I always 

. thought you said that you hated Russia." 

\ " So I do ; I hate my miserable dependent position, and 
the jealous, illiterate women that I have to live amongst. 
But I have seen very different society. How can a woman 

I who has lived with some of the great people who make 
history be contented in a cage like this ? " Clare was 
always throwing out gilded suggestions about her past, to 
which her mother listened with locked lips in silence. 
" If it had not been for other women's jealousy " (this was 
a constant complaint) " I might have been an archduchess 
now, instead of merely a governess, and a slave to the 
most inferior people I " 

" There are jealous and illiterate women everywhere, 
English as well as Russian," said Mrs. Sorel at length. 
She gave a httle hard sigh as she rose, leaning on her cane, 
and limped from the room. 

Agnes went to bed also, leaving Clare l3dng on the sofa 
reading her French novel. When she reached her own 
room, the girl stood by the window looking out into the 
warm summer night. The harvest moon, large and golden, 
was hanging low in the sky ; through the wreaths of blossom 
about her window she could see a httle way down the 
street. At an open casement in one of the tiny houses, 
there was a girl leaning forward looking out. A man 
stood on the roadway, his head almost on a level with the sill 
of the window. They were laughing and talking together. 
The strong scent of stocks and flox, and various flowers 
growing in the cottage gardens, came up like spice and 
honey upon the air of night. Far away she could see, 
beyond the low, thick orchard trees, just a glint of the 
river, struck by the moon, shining like silver and gold. 



CHAPTER VII 

AGNES went to Little Widger on the following day. 
The visits she paid there were always a pleasure to 
the girl. Although the old people were very old, and the 
quiet house was very quiet, it was an entire change from 
her home atmosphere, and she was allowed to do pretty 
much as she liked. 

The little parsonage smelt faintly of cinnamon and 
mould, for the rooms on the ground floor always had an 
earthy smell, and Mrs. Lascelles used some kind of pot- 
pourri made up with cinnamon, the scent of which hung 
about the house. The very sounds seemed to be all muffled, 
like the noises in a dream. The postman was an anomaly ; 
the daily newspaper an intrusion. Mr. Lascelles, with his 
dry, rather empty, delicately featured old face, and thin, t^ 
deliberate voice, and his wife, whose voice was pitched on 
a still higher and thinner note, and who wore a cap with 
strings that tied under the chin, looked like figures out 
of some old print. Picturesque enough, interesting sur- 
vivals, but for all practical purposes as useless to the girl 
as if they had been the china figures on their own drawing- 
room mantelshelf. They belonged to the class of old 
people who have acquired the prejudices of age without 
its wisdom, and who live like children in a world of their 
own. 

They came out to meet Agnes when she arrived, and 
welcomed her very kindly with dry kisses, and little 
courteous exclamations about her fatigue, and the heat 
and the long drive from Ponde. 

46 
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" I hope your grandmother is quite well. Have you left 
her all alone ? " said Mrs. Lascelles when Agnes came into 
the drawing-room. 

" Yes, thank you, Aunt Caroline, she is quite well ; and 
Aunt Clare is at home just now, so she is not alone." 

" Ah," said her aunt. 

" Oh," said her uncle. He adjusted his spectacles, and 
presently, in a very careful voice, asked Agnes if she knew 
how long Clare was going to stay at Ponde. 

" She's going away again in autumn, and after that 
going back to Russia, I think," said the girl. 

The usual silence which fell after Clare's name had 
been mentioned in that household now descended upon 
them all. Mrs. Lascelles broke it by telling Agnes that an 
American lady was coming in that afternoon. 

" It's Mrs. Woods, isn't it, Aunt CaroUne ? " said Agnes, 
eager to change the subject. *' Not Elma Woods' mother, 
but another Mrs. Woods that I saw at our school dance 
last year ? " 

'* A very charming woman," said Mr. Lascelles. He 
regarded Mrs. Woods and her sister-in-law with interest, 
and slightly aloof approval. When Elma's mother, some 
two years before, had taken a house in the neighbourhood, 
he had at first approached the acquaintance with great 
caution. Americans were things he had heard of, certainly, 
but hitherto had never seen. A haze of almost Georgian 
prejudice still encompassed his views of their nation. He 
was not very sure of their forms of religion — ^nor, indeed, 
that they had any ; they might, literally, have worshipped 
the Golden Calf for all that he knew — as was the case with 
most of the villagers also. They, however, were acute 
enough upon one point — ^all of them, from the squire's 
gamekeeper and the railway porter at the nearest station, 
down to the ancient woman who shuffled amongst the 
letters in a dark room called " Post Of&ce " at Little 
Widger, charged double prioe to them for everything, 
because all Americans were very rich. 
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Far enough as was this groveUing idea from Mr. Lascelles' 
antique and fastidious mind, he still connected them, and 
especially the charming stranger, with liberality and ex- 
citement. Liberally she had contributed to the fund for 
the children's school-feast, and had recently suggested, 
and herself carried out, several very stimulating new ideas 
connected with it. 

She often arrived at the church door in her sister-in-law's 
motor, and she talked to him about her own country in a 
way that astonished him. 

Very patriotic ! " he would say, in a tone that implied 

Very singular ! " 

Terence, too, by his mannerliness hacl won approval. 
"He is a very promising lad," said Mr. Lascelles, 
" very attractive, like his mother, and with a degree 
of politeness that surprises me. I confess that I had 
no idea they could raise a boy like that ; there are 
little differences, of course." He waved a hand. " But 
nothing — nothing to speak of ! " He was just telling 
Agnes how much he liked them, when in the middle of the 
conversation Mrs, Woods and her son came in. 

They were received with the curious, slow courtesy that 
made the American lady remark afterwards, " Very 
beautiful and interesting, but requiring more time than 
I have ever had in my life ! " 

First, there was pleasure expressed at the sight of the 
visitor ; then a hope that she had not found the walk too 
hot ; then an inquiry about her sister-in-law ; then they 
were offered tea ; and finally, after a restful pause (during 
which Mrs. Woods said to herself, " Never mind ! He'll 
work round to it in time — before Christmas, perhaps J- "), 
Mr. Lascelles said that he had received her kind J^ff with 
its most kind enclosure, and if he could trespass on her 
time so far, might he ask her to discuss a little farther with 
him some of the points suggested in it ? 

Diu-ing this prorogue Terence had been talking, eating, 
and looking very hard at Agnes Sorel. 
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" Now, I've heard your Cousin Eltna speak like that at 
school," said Agnes, laughing her low, rare little laugh. 
" She calls it * waving her flag.' " 

Terence laughed too. ** We have to do it now and then — 
just when we feel jealous." 

" But do you really like America best ? " said Agnes 
wonderingly. She shared her uncle's feeling, that for 
Americans to prefer their own country was very singular. 

" Why, yes ! You prefer your own country, I should 
think." 

" Of course ! Who wouldn't ! " said Agnes indignantly. 

" Well, we wouldn't, you see ; we like our own 
best." 

" Why are you always wanting to be like us, then ? " 
said she. 

" We're not!*' Terence contradicted her with a hot 
abrup*^ness, very unlike his usual manner. " Wfe don't 
want it at all." His face had flushed up. 

Agnes was sorry that she had vexed him, but she would 
not give in. 

" Should you be oSended if any one took you for an 
Englishman ? " she asked. 

" No, I don't believe I should ; but you'd be ofiended 
if any one took you for an American ! " he retorted. 
" Now, wouldn't you ? " 

*' No one could,'* said Agnes. 
That's not the question." 

If I were an American, beautiful like your mother, I 
should be glad." 

" Now you're getting out of it," said Terence, " You 
haven't courage to say what you think ! " 

" But I have ! " said Agnes ; she leant agsunst the 
tomb they stood by, and looked up at him, a very faint 
colour rising in her face. " I'd rather not be taken for 
an American woman, or for a Scotchwoman, or for 
anj^hing in the world but an English one." 

" What would you do if you married an American ? " 
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" I'd make him come over and live in England," said 
Agnes simply. 

" Oh no, my lady, you wouldn't ; you'd just have to 
go and live with him — ^in New York, or perhaps even in 
Buffalo or Chicago. Why, the very psalms that your 
unde was reading yesterday tell you that : ' Forget also 
thine own people and thy father* s house / ' " 

Agnes did not answer; she moved along the flagged 
pathway till she stood under a great yew-tree, which flung 
its shadow half-way across the little field. By the edge 
of the path there was an old tombstone, on which the 
letters were cut unusually deep and large. 

A wide prospect opened from the low wall of the 
churchyard. The row of elms that grew by the wall 
had all their lower branches lopped off, so that they 
stood up almost like a colonnade of pillars, and the 
distant landscape lay far below as if on a map. It made, 
between the grey stones and the stems of the trees, an 
almost bewildering piece of colour — ^rich as an Emperor's 
garment with purple and blue ; that blue distance, almost 
always visible at some point or other, was the great beauty 
of the district, the neutral tints of the foreground making 
it ever a fresh surprise. 

Terence looked up at the tower of the church, square, 
strong, and grey against the sky ; then at Agnes, who, 
with her face outlined against the black branches of the 
yew-tree, looked like some pure blossom. *' Well," he 
said, " there's nothing like that little old church in the 
whole of America; but there's nothing in the whole of 
little England that is like some of the things we have 
there." 

" What things ? " Agnes asked incredulously. 

He stood with his hands in his pockets, looking at her 
for a minute in silence, his mouth tucked in at the comers 
and his eyes shining; then suddenly burst out with, 
" Oh, freedom and hope for the whole world, and a new 
chance for every man, and the battle of life — not just 
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each one stepping into his father's shoes as you do in this 
country ! " 

" But what do you call the battle of lif^ ? " said the 
girl — she had her own ideas about America. " Business ? " 

" Business ? " he said quickly, echoing the slight note 
of contempt in her voice. " Well, then, just business, 
whatever is one's business — ^making shoes, or sdling pork, 
or soldiering, it's all the same. What does it matter as 
long as you do it ? To aspire, even if you don't get what 
you want — to ' fall in the first fight ' — that's being a man, 
I think, and I don't care a dime what he does ! " He stopped, 
ashamed a little of his own eagerness, then went on : " Oh, 
yes, but I do ; I want to do the soldiering myself. We're 
not all pork packers, you know ; I haven't even an uncle 
in the business ! " 

" Is there really a new chance for every one ? " said the 
girl. 

Something in her voice impressed him. 

" Why, yes, we think so, if there's anything in them. 
Have you a friend in that line ? " he asked, laughing. 

The sudden blench and change that came over her face 
warned him that he had touched on dangerous groimd. 

" Come, let us look at the stones," he said. '* Any knights 
here ? I must get my mother to sing the 'Knight's song ' 
to you ; she sings adorably, not like any one else — tells you 
a story all the way along." 

" This is not a knight," said Agnes, " but I think it's 
interesting." 

They stood together and read the inscription cut deep 
and large upon the plain stone : 

IT : WAS : THE : desire : 
OF : HER : WHO : lieth : 

HERE : UNTIL : THE : 
RESURRECTION : THAT : 
HER : BONES : SHOULD : 
NOT : BE : MOVED 
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looked away for a moment to the blue distance. " I'm not 
surprised ! Look at all she must have seen before she lay 
down to wait for the Resurrection. Now who was she, I 
wonder ? My mother would make a ripping story out 
of that, if you asked her." 

" Couldn't you ? " said the girl. '* I think you could 
make them, too." 

He coloured a little and laughed, ** Perhaps I've caught 
the trick from her." 

" Go on," said Agnes, as one child speaks to another. 

He sat down on the edge of the wall, and swung his feet, 
and snapped with his hands at the gnats and whistled 
to himself softly, gazing all the time at the low door of the 
church, the flagged pathway in the sun, the grey stones 
humbled amongst the grass. Suddenly he began : " They 
had quarrelled and he had gone to the wars, and been 
away for years and years and years, and then he came 
back — ^he went to look at his brother's grave " 

" Why brother's ? Wouldn't mother's be better ? " said 
Agnes. 

'* Why not father's or uncle's or cousin's or grand- 
mother's ? " he retorted. ** Is this story yours or mine ? " 

" Well, please, brother's then — I know it is all right. Go 
on. 

" Brother's grave ; and when he came out she was 
standing there in the sun," 

*' Is that all ? " 

" Yes, and quite enough, too. It spoils them to tail 
'em out, mother says. What would you make out of 
them ? " 

*' Oh, I don't know. I always thought she had been 
miserable, and been away for years in a foreign country." 

" She perhaps had been so foolish as to marry an 
American ! " he interpolated with a grin. 

" There weren't any Americans to marry in those days," 
said Agnes tartly. ** I think she came back to die at 
home, and did not want ever to leave it again." 
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" Mine's the best," said Terence, jumping o£E the wall. 
*' Yours is a rotten kind of story, I think." 

'' Yes, I think so too," the girl agreed. 

They sauntered back to the house together, walking with 
their light young footsteps across the turf that covered 
the dust of her who waited there for the Resurrection. 
Youth and the glory of it, their heritage for their own 
little hour. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

MR. LASCELLES had nearly finished his explanations 
when they returned to the house. He accom- 
panied his visitors down to the gate, still making a few 
careful remarks on the same subject, to which Mrs. 
Woods listened with a smile. Agnes lingered beside her 
uncle. 

She had hoped that Mrs. Woods would have shaken hands 
with her, too, and spoken to her again before they left ; 
but, having achieved a suitable farewell to Mr. Lascelles, 
the lady forgot in her hurry to look at Agnes at all, 
and only when she was turning away caught sight of 
her outstretched hand. Her quick intuition read the 
disappointment in the girl's face. She stooped her 
gracious head and kissed Agnes' pale cheek with a soft, 
perfumed kiss that made the unmothered child suddenly 
frank. She clung to the lady for an instant, and hugged 
her with all her might. 

" That's enough, dearie ; good-bye ! We'll see you 
again; you must come over and see us often," said Mrs. 
Woods, resettling her displaced hat and patting Agnes on 
the shoulder. Her eyes were full of tears as she turned 
away. 

" Isn't she a chUd, tho' she's so tall ; but she's knocked 
my hat all awry, and crushed all my frills ! " 

" Mother, you'd think about your hat on your death- 
bed, I beUeve ! " said Terence, laughing. 

" Spare me the hat at that moment, dearest; it's not 
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usually worn in bed. But that child goes to my heart. Do 
you suppose those dear, dried-up, prehistoric old relics 
are all the relations she has ? " 

She lives with a grandmother at home, she told 
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A great-grandmother probably. Gracious ! what ten- 
acity of hfe there is in these quiet Devonshire villages, 
amongst all classes." 

This was added as she stepped into the post-oflSce, 
and cleared her throat, before proceeding to bawl slowly 
at the highest pitch of a naturally clear voice a request 
for a twopence-halfpenny stamp. 

" Go you on, Terry," she murmured to him. " Perhaps 
after ten minutes of ' close personal dealing ' I may be 
able to make her understand that I don't want a box of 
matches, or a dozen pearl buttons ! " 

But Terry stood at the post-ofi&ce door and looked up 
towards the parsonage, till his mother after a few minutes 
succeeded in making her request understood, when the 
old woman allowed her to select the stamp for herself from 
a drawer containing several varieties. 

" There's some cloud over that poor child," Margaret 
Woods began when they had resumed their walk home 
together. '* Elma says it's something about her father, but 
she never heard what it was." 

*' Elma's a curious little cat ! What business is it of 
hers ? Mother, dear darling, your hz^t's all awry on the 
other side now," said Terence, laughing at the clutch she 
made at it in a moment. 

A girl kissed by her lover for the first time could hardly 
have been more excited than Agnes was by Mrs. Woods' 
embrace. 

** She kissed me — kissed me ! Oh, how lovely she is ! " 
she kept sapng to herself, and every now and then 
would put her hand against her cheek and laugh in her 
delight. 

All that evening she sat with Mrs. Lascelles, silent, and 
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sewing very badly, at some little bit of work. The old 
lady did not approve of a young girl being what she called 
"immersed in a book" in the "public sitting rooms," 
so, though it seemed rather fimny to Agnes to think of 
that still little room as a public " sitting room," she 
always tried to sew there instead of reading as she did at 
home. This evening she could not h^ve read a book with 
any interest, for her thoughts were always straying back 
to Mrs. Woods and Terence, and she repeated to herself 
ten times over, every word that either of them had 
said. 

The very next morning Terence came to the parsonage, 
along with Elma Woods. They took Agnes home with them, 
and after this, in some way or other, they met almost daily. 
Elma's brothers, who were older than Terence, were both 
away from home, so, as Elma said, " He's just able to have 
things entirely his own way." But it was a very gentle 
way, if it was so, and even Agnes, who was no great 
judge of character, could see how the boy resembled 
his mother. The woman's quick tenderness, and the 
buoyant disposition that was eager to taste the beauty 
and interest of Ufe, yet could take the bitter along with 
the sweet, smiling over it all, were traceable in her son 
too. 

The summer had been long and hot. It was followed 
by a rich, bright autumn, when the perfume of the sun- 
burnt land, full of harvest fields and ripening fruit, rose 
up to the September skies : the hedges were so hung with 
berries, with hips and haws, with briars and brambles, 
that it seemed as if men, as well as birds, might have 
feasted there and been satisfied. Sleek wood-pigeons 
rose from the fields, fattened thus early upon grain ; even 
in the higher and bleaker l^nds around Little Widger 
I the footsteps of a prodigal summer seemed to have 
I left colour and plenty behind. The slope of moorland 
behind the church, which had been in August as red as 
wine, was flushed still with a warm glow, and the thin 
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grass on the farther slopes was golden, almost like the 
fields of com. 

Mrs. Woods came over with Elma to the parsonage one 
afternoon. 

" Aunt Margaret's going to the post-office, as she 
always does," said Elma when they were going away. 
** I think she eats stamps during the night. Won't you 
walk up the lane with me, Agnes ? " she asked. 

Mrs, Woods turned down to the post-office, and the two 
girls walked on by themselves. Elma's chatter w^ all of 
school, and the holida)^ and so on. 

" Don't you enjoy being at home very much when your 
aunt is here ? " asked Agnes, who was always trying to 
make Elma talk about her heroine. 

" No," drawled she; " I guess I'm not romantic enough 
for Aunt Margaret. She is very good, and of course she's 
a lovely woman, but I'm not her kind of girl. She likes 
them very clever, or else with large eyes and a history." 
Here she gave a sort of trip in her speech and spoke a little 
quicker than usual. ** I'm neither, so I'm only just her own 
niece wanting a good deal of improvement ; however, you 
can have her ! My " — the word turned in her mouth like 
a corkscrew — ** mother's good enough for me, I guess ! 
Terence won't swagger quite so much when George and 
Bill come home ; they keep him down a bit." 

" Oh, he doesn't swagger," said Agnes, and Elma 
laughed. 

'* Don't you believe it ! Why, he thinks there never was 
such a one only darling of a son belonging to any mother 
before in the world, and never will be again, you bet he 
does ! '^ 

They walked slowly along in the sun, up the steep lane 
with its golden walls, which were mixed now and then with 
holly, showing sorrowfully black amongst the riotous colours 
of autumn. Then they heard the sound of horse's hoofs 
drumming on the hard road, and presently Terence came 
riding round the corner of the lane. The horse he rode — 
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a fine little black one — ^went like a dancer on the tips of 
her toes, shying at every shadow. Terence looked as if 
he were enjoying himself mightily. He stopped for a 
minute to speak to the girls. 

" How did you get Barker's leave to ride Goblin ? " 
asked Elma. 

" Quite simple," he answered ; " didn't ask it — took him 
m57self when he was out ! " But Goblin would not stand 
still for another instant, and darted down the lane with 
a clatter. 

Agnes, standing silent whilst the others were speaking, 
thought how good Terence was to look at, as full of 
nervous Ufe as the animal he was riding, his thin face — 
brown now — alive with pleasure and excitement ; the 
bright sun shining on him and round leaves from the 
hedges strewn like golden guineas on his road. 

She had been angry at Elma's remark a moment before, 
and now, as Terence rode away, she turned to her, saying 
indignantly : " He doesn't swagger ; or if he does, you 
aU do ! " 

" Now, Agnes Sorel," said Elma, standing still and 
speaking with her usual deliberation, but with a slight 
flush on her cheek, " youVe just got to take that remark 
back — ^right here — or I don't walk another step with 
you ! " 

" I'm very sorry, Elma," said Agnes, blushing pain- 
ftdly, " but you made me angry. I don't think Terence 
does swagger at all. I'm sorry; it was very rude of 
me. 

" It was," said Elma deeply. " But you're all the same — 
all of you, always. You pretend to like us, and you come 
and are pleasant enough ; but all the time, deep down in 
your cold hearts " — she drew the words out impressively — 
" you're criticising us, just like a toad at the bottom of a 
well." The simile was confused, but the manner was 
striking. 

Agnes looked up with tears in her eyes. ** Oh, I don't, 
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Elma ! Indeed, I don't ! If you only knew ! I think — 
I know — I have never seen any one in all my life that I 
thought so lovely or so delightful as your aunt. I would 
kneel at her feet if I might ; and Terence is the nicest boy 
I ever saw." 

Aunt Margaret is all very well, in her way," said Elma. 
She has a great many good points ; but Terence is just a 
particularly ordinary sort of boy. I could show you half 
a dozen better in New York in ten minutes ! That Dana 
Gibson kind of face is as conunon as daisies now ; they all 
look like that, and we can make as good as Aunt Margaret 
any day." 

** I'm sure your country is fuU of delightful people," 
said Agnes eagerly. 

*' Oh, we don't pretend to be like you I That would be 
* swagger,' " said Elma, tossing her head. ** But we have 
just a few, here and there, like Aunt Margaret and the 
President." 

Agnes laughed, and they walked on together quite recon- 
ciled. Elma was going home by a short cut across the 
fields, so they parted at the head of the lane, and Agnes 
turned back again towards the parsonage. She walked 
slowly, hoping she might have the good luck to meet Mrs. 
Woods on her way back. Presently she heard the clatter of 
a horse's hoofs, and looked up expecting to see Terence ; 
then stood still with her heart in her throat, for there to 
be sure was Goblin, black and glossy, coming up the yellow 
lane, shying from side to side ; but the saddle was empty 
and the reins hung trailing loose amongst his feet. 

Agnes called out to him by name as he came near. 
The creature turned a bloodshot eye upon her, stopped 
for an instant, trembling, then, making a wide curve, 
dashed past, and galloped round the corner of the lane. 

Agnes looked back to see if Eima was still in the field ; 
but she was no longer to be seen. 

** He may not be hurt after all," she kept saying to 
herself, as she ran down the lane, glancing fearfully from 
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side to side, dreading, at every turn what she might see, 
the rustling of her own footsteps amongst the yellow 
leaves the only sound she heard, drawing her breath more 
freely as she turned each corner and saw the road empty 
in front of her. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ROUND the next corner the road narrowed between 
higher banks as it sloped more steeply up-hill. 
There was a blue sky behind the golden trees ; a breathless 
air ; the happy landscape shone with all the decorative 
richness of the autunm hedges. 

Then Agnes saw a heap of stones by the roadside ; round 
about it the soil had been all mashed by the stamping 
of a horse's hoofs ; and Terence lay fallen horribly across 
the stones, with his face turned up to the sky. 

She knelt down beside him, and tried to lift him into 
an easier position, but he was too heavy ; she could only 
raise his head a little and sUp her arm beneath it. She 
stanched the blood that was oozing from the wound as 
well as she could with her handkerchief, and unfastened 
his collar. There was no water within reach ; there was 
no one in sight ansrwhere. She felt afraid to leave him 
lying there unconscious whilst she went to find assistance. 
Once or twice she called aloud, but there was no reply. 
At last, after what seemed to her a long time — ^it was really 
only a few minutes — ^she heard the noise of wheels, and 
cried out again. 

A little cart piled up with straw, with two men in it, 
came round the corner of the lane. Hearing the girl call 
one of the men jumped down and ran towards her. 

When they saw what was the matter they took off part 
of the load as quickly as possible, and between them 
managed to lift Terence into the cart. 
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" 'E's not dead, miss, but badly 'urt," said the older 
of the men, whom Agnes knew by name. " Where'U we 
take 'im to ? " 

" Oh, take him to the parsonage ; it's nearest," said 
Agnes. She set her teeth as she heard the groan that 
Terence gave when he was Ufted into the cart. 

" Climb in, miss, and 'old 'is 'ead, and we'U take 'im as 
soft as we can," said the driver. 

Agnes got up and Ufted Terry's head on her lap, sup- 
porting him as well as she could. 

The cart moved forward at a snail's pace, for every jolt 
made him moan again. The blood came oozing through 
the handkerchief that was wrapped about his brow, and 
stained it red. Once he opened his eyes with a blank 
stare, and the next minute fell unconscious again. It 
seemed as if ten miles instead of a quarter of one had 
to be traversed. The girl sitting with Terry's head 
on her lap and her eyes fixed on his face, looked 
more than ever Uke the little mermaid in the tale, 
when she held the drowned prince's head upon her 
knee. 

During that painful quarter of an hour she had time 
to notice the queer look of Terry's long, varnished boots 
amongst the straw, the limp deadness of his hands, the 
inert weight of his body as she supported him on her 
arm. It seemed as if they had been moving on in that 
cart for hoiu^. When at last it stopped by the parsonage 
gate, and she saw Mr. Lascelles, who had been in the 
garden, come running out, she could hardly get breath 
enough to explain what had happened. 

" Bring him in here. Lift him gently, my men ! There, 
that's better ! Agnes, run in and tell your aunt," he 
called. 

They carried their burden slowly into the house, and 
Mr. Lascelles sent a man off for the doctor. Then he 
came up to Agnes, sa3dng, ** Mrs. Woods, poor woman, 
must still be in the village. She has never passed the 
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gate. I was in the garden the whole time. Let some 
one fetch her at once." 

He was hurried out of his usual slowness of speech, and 
Agnes exclaimed instantly, " I'll go, Uncle Timothy ; I'll 
tell her." 

" Very badly hurt, Agnes ; better tell her the worst." 

Agnes waited to hear no more. She ran out into the 
quiet, empty road — ^her uncle's man on horseback had just 
ridden off for the doctor, the men who had carried Terence 
into the house had gone on to the inn to collect an audience 
for their tale ; there was not a creature stirring, only a 
cat visible at one of the doors, as she opened the garden- 
gate and ran out. *' Her son! Her son/'' she kept 
sa5dng to herself ; girl as she was, scarcely more than a 
child, the possibihties of an unknown anguish seemed to 
open before her as she ran with such a message to this 
mother. 

The gate of the churchyard stood wide open. The sun 
was striking on the flagged pathway as she ran down 
the roadway, and darted into the dark little shop at the 
comer. 

The old woman was groping there amongst a pile of 
letters. ** There's been an haccident, miss," she whispered 
hoarsely when she saw Agnes, " Susie she's just run 
down to the inn to 'ear more. Jim Widger 'e called in in 
passin'." 

"Yes, yes, I know. Has Mrs. Woods been here?" 
Agnes shouted as loud as she could. 

The post-mistress stopped and sniffed and shuffled. 
" Woods ? 'Es, it's the young gentleman from Amerika, 
miss ; the 'orse fell and rolled on 'im, says Jim. 'E's as 
dead as an 'errin', pore thing, 'e says." 

Agnes seized her by the arm, and in a few minutes got 
her to understand what she wanted. 

" 'Es, 'es, she was in 'ere no time ago— one dozen two- 
penny-' apenny stamps, miss ; she's gone into the church 
now. Susie saw 'er go," 
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Agnes waited to hear no more. She ran out of the shop, 
the old woman following her to the door. By this time 
quite a number of people — ^women, boys, and children — 
were beginning to stream up the road to the parsonage, 
all ready now to assist her with information. 

** She went into the church 'alf an hour ago, miss, 
for Tonrniy saw 'er from the window. She's right in 
there." 

Two or three of the women, murmuring amongst them- 
selves, followed her into the churchj^rd. They stood in 
a knot near the door, hoping for a sensation, their hands 
rolled in their aprons, their faces full of a kind of gleeful 
S5nnpathy. The account of the accident had already made 
some progress. There were exclamations of, " 'Is 'ead cut 
open as with a sharp knife ! " 

" 'Twas the stones as did it. Pore thing ! 'E'll never 
lift 'is 'ead again ! " 

One fat woman commented with gusto, ** The 'orse fell 
and rolled on 'iiti till 'e was ^ueezed — ^just squeezed like a 
lemon. Jim saw it with 'is own eyes." 

The air was very still : the swallows dipped so low 
in their afternoon flight that they almost touched Agnes 
as she ran towards the church door; it stood ajar, and 
she pushed it softly open and went in, crossing the threshold, 
where she had often read the words cut deep in the stone, 

EARTH, TAKE MY BODY TO THY GRAVE; 
BUT MY SOUL THOU CANST NOT HAVE. 

The door was very heavy, but it swung open without a 
sound» and she stood still on the threshold. The church 
at first seemed to her to be quite empty. Shafts of light 
fell on the granite slabs of the pavement, and touched the 
austere stone pillars, each cut out of a single block ; there 
was no sound within. Then Agnes heard something stir 
behind her. She looked round and saw that Mrs. Woods 
was in one of the pews to the left of the altar. Her gloves 
and her little chatelaine bag were laid on the bench beside 
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her. Alone there, a stranger in a foreign country, 
with bent head and her hands covering her face she 
knelt and prayed. Agnes stopped for a moment in utter 
astonishment. This was the sort of thing she knew 
nothing about. In her own home religion was never 
mentioned, and when she stayed with her uncle church 
services were just a necessary part of life there, conveying 
very little meaning and no emotion to her mind. 

How strange this was ! The awe of it held her silent for 
a moment. Then she walked across the church, and at 
the sound of her footsteps Margaret Woods arose, settled 
her hat, and rearranged her veil ; she looked like an angel, 
thought the girl. 

'' Well, dear ? " she began, seeing Agnes approach ; then, 
catching sight of her face, she seized h^ by the arm. '' Is 
there anything the matter ? " The tone was short, almost 
stem. 

" There's been an accident ; Terence '* said Agnes, but 

before the words were out of her mouth the woman had 
caught their meaning, and a strange change, quick as 
lightning, all in a second hardened her sweet face ; the 
colour flew into it for a moment, then ebbed from cheeks 
and lips till she was as white as death. She had left the 
pew where she had been kneeling, and was half-way across 
the church before Agnes had time to turn round. 

"They've taken him to the parsonage," called Agnes, 
hurrying after her. Again the motherless girl was hurt by 
the quick gesture with which the woman brushed her aside 
as if she had been a fly. She never heeded her ; she flew, 
she vanished — ^she did not seem to run, yet she had 
reached the garden-gate before Agnes had crossed the 
road. The crowd of women followed gaping. The 
door of the parsonage was open ; just for a moment 
Margaret halted — ^there was a drop of blood on the white 
flagstone at the door. 

Mr. Lascelles came to meet her, and led her without a 
word into the room where Terence had been laid. 
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" He's opened his eyes," said one of the maids to Agnes 
when she came up a minute later. 

Agnes did not like to go in, but stood by the door and 
listened. Presently she heard a voice that sounded very 
strange say, " Mother ! " 

In an instant, clear as an angel's voice, came the reply, 
" Yes, my son I " 

" How in the world could she speak like that ! " 
thought the girl; her own voice was choked, the tears 
rushed into her eyes and blinded her, as she stood and 
heard it. 

Mrs. Woods came to the door for an instant. " Go and 
look after your aunt, Agnes ; Emma is helping me. Tell 
her he's regained consciousness ; we can't do much till the 
doctor oomes." Her face was curiously calm ; she even 
smiled for a moment at Agnes' frightened look. 

The doctor arrived just as the girl moved away. He 
spoke two words to Mr. Lascelles, then followed him into 
the room, and the door was shut. 




CHAPTER X 

BY night-time the quiet parsonage hardly knew itself. 
A nurse had arrived at nine o'clock, and after dinner, 
as Agnes and her Aunt Caroline sat in the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Woods came in. She looked an older woman by ten 
years than she had done six hours before, but she was 
quite calm again, and came up sweetly to thank Mrs. 
Lascelles and to express her regret for the trouble caused 
to her household. 

" He's very badly hurt," she said. " His leg is broken, 
and his ribs are broken, and he's all smashed generally " — 
^e gulped a bit to steady her voice — " but he's going to 
come through all right in time, and, dear Mrs. Lascelles, 
you must not make yourself ill with anxiety. We've got 
the nurse, and Agnes will help— won't she ? " 

" Oh, yes, please I " said Agnes, squeezing her hand. 

They persuaded Mrs. Woods to have some dinner, and 
though Agnes could see that all food was dust to her that 
night, to please the old lady she made beUeve to eat and 
drink. Her courage was a miracle. When Mrs. Lascelles 
tearfully congratulated her on her boy's 'preservation,' 
Agnes saw her wink the tears out of her bright eyes as 
she answered, laughing, — 

" There's not over-much * preservation ' about him, 
just at the present moment ; but we are thankful for the 
fragments that remain ! " Agnes heard her aunt murmur 
something about *' a slight tendency to flippancy " when 
speaking to the Rector about it afterwards. 

Mrs. Woods' things were all arranged in the large guest- 
room, a chamber that for years had only held the belongings 
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of visiting clergymen. The table, with its tiny, dim old 
oval mirror, was covered with her toilet appm'tenances, 
some of her clothes were lying on the high, white-curtained 
bed. Agnes was to be allowed the bliss of occupying the 
dressing-room opening ofi this now enchanted chamber. 

A curtain had been hung outside the door of the room 
where Terence lay, in order to deaden the sound. The 
kitchen was unwontedly stirred, the old maidservants 
S3mipathetic and flurried ; whilst the sick-nurse, in full 
imiform, was moving about from bedroom to kitchen 
quietly executing her own despotic pleasure. Old Mrs. 
Lascelles had been much agitated all day, but she was now 
afresh concerned lest Mrs. Woods should not have every- 
thing that she wanted, and lest the embarrassing demands 
of the sick-nurse should not be instantly and literally 
fulfilled. 

She stood in the dining-room, wringing her delicate, 
shrivelled hands. " A small tray,*' she said to the house- 
maid. " Is there not a stnaU tray in the house, Joan ? Get 
one of the silver salvers for her, and she wants two tea- 
spoons and a wineglass, and a good-sized china plate ; 
and she wants an armchair." 

" There's no armchair as she can 'ave, ma'am, unless 
one from the drawing-room, or master's study chair, and 
it's so big ; but there's a chair in the blue bedroom, now, 
ma'am, as all our visitors use." 

" Yes, but it's a wicker chair, Joan ; she says that won't 
do." 

'* There's no other, ma'am." 

" Well, then, we must just send up the large armchair 
from the study, Joan. Get the gardener to help you, and 
have it carried up now." 

It was done, and Mr. Lascelles watched, with an ex- 
pression of polite surprise, the armchair he had used for 
thirty years in his study being hoisted away. 

" She says that will do, ma'am," was Joan's report. 

** Did you ask her if she would like anything for 
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herself through the night, Joan ? " the old lady inquired 
anxiously. 

" Yes, ma'am, and she said as 'ow any little thing would 
do. She only just wanted a sUce from the joint — cold like — 
and any cream or fruit as might be over from table ; and 
she was particularly fond of a custard, and only just a glass 
of Burgundy along with her supper, and then some bitter 
ale and biscuits the last thing, and nothing more except 
just the tray with the syphon, and a small teapot with 
cream and sugar, and some plain bread and butter, or a 
bit of mufiin, and two sUces or else the loaf, to make 'erself 
a bit o' toast, and the kettle for 'ot water, and just about 
a breakfast-cupful of fresh milk with an henamelled pan 
to warm it in ; and if there was any plain light biscuits 
she might just 'ave one or two of them, and a mouthful 
of cheese. She said as *ow she always tried to give as liitte 
trouble as possible and make no extry work as could be 
'elped. She can eat very Uttle through the night, so might 
she 'ave a fresh <^up of tea brought to her at six. Mrs. 
Woods' goin' in then 'erself, and nurse'd Uke 'er bath at 
eight ; and if she might 'ave a light breakfast about 'alf- 
past nine — just a Uttle Quaker Oats and cream and some 
tea and bread and butter ; and if there was a bit of cold 
meat — she wasn't set on bacon, but she was fond of a plain 
boiled-soft egg in the country ; or a mouthful of Devonshire 
cream and a muffin, and she 'oped you wouldn't be con- 
cerning yourself to make yourself anxious, ma'am, for 
she's got nearly everything she really requires, except the 
nightUght and a black bUnd for the window^them old- 
fashioned white blinds is no use ; and will we please to wrap 
each piece of coal in tissue-paper and send up a pair of 
gloves — any old pair of master's gloves will do, she says — 
to keep quiet in the room ; and the window must be open 
from the top, but that can be done to-morrow, she says, 
as it's not hung ; and there's nothing else except the spirit- 
lamp and a shaded Hght, and two cushions — ^for the study 
armchair will do very well if she can 'ave a small foot- 
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stool and a thick shawl and a fur cloak." She paused to 
breathe. 

" Very well, Joan," said the old lady, with a faint tremble 
in her voice ; " if you just repeat the things again in order, 
we shall see what we can arrange." 

By eleven o'clock, when the nurse seemed to have been 
provided with everything under heaven, quiet settled 
over the house at last. Agnes could not sleep at first and 
wakened several times during the night. Each time it was 
to hear Mrs. Woods creep out of her room to the door of 
the sick-room, and then steal silently back again. She 
relieved the nurse early in the morning. The girl who 
had wakened with the first gUmmer of light, listened to her 
moving about ; and then, when she heard her go away to 
Terence's room, tinned to sleep again, with a child- 
like thought of how nice it was to he warm and still 
in the grey dawn, when other people had to watch by the 
sick. 

" Only I would do it — I would do it, too, if they would 
allow me," she murmured to herself as her eyelids closed 
again. 

Inch by inch, during the painful days that followed, 
the cloud lifted, and the anxiety in the house lessened 
gradually. Agnes had never been in the sick-room, but 
she could hear Terence speaking now and then. The voice 
was strange at first, broken and hoarse ; then, as days 
passed, sometimes his mother would come in laughing 
and cheerful, to repeat how he had joked with her. 

" If he's very good all day, you're to be allowed to see 
him to-morrow, Agnes," she said one morning. " I'll 
just let you in for a bit, wthout sa3ang anything to other 
people, because you're such a quiet Uttle mouse, and he 
wants to see you. But if he saw my sister-in-law, or Elma, 
we'd have him ill again in half an hour ! " 

So Agnes came softly into the room next day, half afraid 
to enter and look behind the screen, with the tender shrink- 
ing, the shyness of suffering, that all yoimg creatures feel. 
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The subdued light, the bareness of the accustomed room 
denuded of most of its furniture, the smell of antiseptics, 
and the tense little smile on Mrs. Woods' face as she led her 
in, all frightened her. For just a minute she stood at the 
foot of the bed speechless : her first thought was of a 
broken doll, his head was so queerly bandaged up, and 
looked so stiff upon the pillow. His face was as pale as 
plaster, the brilliant eyes suffused with tears of weakness ; 
but he smiled a strange sweet smile, and stretched out a 
long, thin yellow hand to her. Agnes caught one warning 
glance from his mother, and with a supreme effort she 
swallowed the sob in her throat, and coming up to the 
bed, softly took his hand in hers, and held it as she sat in 
the chair beside him. 

** Agnes," said Terry, ** I'm better. I'll soon be all 
right." He had never called her by her Christian name 
before. " Don't you let mother kill herself altogether, 
will you ? " 

They seemed to have made a great step in companion- 
ship. Every day after that Agnes came in to read to 
him, so as to take some of the burden off his mother. 
The girl watched the relation between mother and 
son with a new understanding. It w^ her first sight 
of love. 

There was nothing too menial for this beautiful lady to 
do. On her knees, with a duster, she would grub arotmd 
the floor of her son's room. She would soil her hands with 
coals, lest a sound from the fire-irons should disturb him, 
or soak them in liniments and antiseptics without a thought. 
She would read to him till her voice failed in her throat. 
Ten times in the night she would rise from her bed to run 
to his room and listen if he stirred. She would hardly 
allow the nurse to take her share of the work. She tended 
him, washed him, bandaged him. She would have served 
the servants, if that would have helped him. She made 
his bed ; she would have carried up the nurse's breakfast 
with her own hands, had^Agnes pennitted it. But that 
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attention, and the making of that functionary's bed» fell 
to Agnes' share, who helped the over-worked servants 
as muth as she could. 

Nothing, however, impressed the girl so much as the 
way all this offering of love was accepted by Terence : 
without astonishment or protest, with no thanks, excepting 
now and then a g}ance that passed between them, or a 
tightening of his fingers on his mother's hand. It was 
the Divine Right of one who knew himself a king — the 
king of another's heart. 

" Don't you love her for doing all that ? " Agnes said 
one day, when Mrs. Woods had gone out of the room. 

" No, I don't," said Terence. " I love her without doing 
all that!" He laughed. 

He had begim to get better by this time, and was 
allowed to sit up in a <:hair. They were playing bezique 
together, and he lay back among his piUows rather im- 
patiently watching Agnes, who shufBed the cards badly. 

" No, you mayn't have them — ^you must let me do it," 
she objected when he wanted to take them himself. 

Mrs. Woods came in, and stood looking at them, thinking 
it a pretty sight. Agnes was so grave, and dealt the cards 
out with such a careful hand. 

" Now, children," she said, " I hope you're not quarrel- 
ling ! Has Terence been good, Agnes ? " 

** I'm too good for this world, mother, only I just wanted 
to shuffie the cards, for she does it so abominably ! " 

" That's what Elma says," said Agnes. " You always 
want to do everything better than any one else." 

They laughed and chattered away, like the children 
they were, Mrs. Woods watching the clock that Terence 
mi|^t not be tired by sitting up and talking too long. 



CHAPTER XI 

AS Terence got better and the anxiety decreased, the 
outward and visible signs of iUness, so strange in 
that household, became gradually accepted. Margaret 
Woods belonged to the few people who can be interested 
in their own affairs, and yet keep eyes and ears for others ; 
so she proved the most delightful of guests, and Mrs. 
Lascelles would not hear of their going when Terence was 
first able to be moved. Agnes, who watched Mrs. Woods 
with the intensity of girUsh devotion, saw how the lines 
had deepened on her face, and read under the gaiety of 
her manner the constant watch, closer than that of any 
nurse or doctor, which she kept both night and day. 

The closeness of the tie that bound this mother and son 
was a revelation to the girl of something she had never 
imagined before ; it made her own position seem all the 
more lonely. Though Margaret's motherliness was not of 
the kind that saw only her own child amidst a world of 
children, and though she gave to Agnes freely of the crumbs 
that fell from his table, still, of course, her whole heart 
was set on Terence during his illness. As he began to 
recover, the sweetness of his nature showed more strongly. 
It is comparatively easy for a convalescent to smile and 
speak cheerily for ten minutes to admiring visitors ; but 
the one who can begin a new day, after a sleepless night, 
without a whine in his voice, or, harder still, go back to 
bed utterly tired out, without a grumble, by four o'clock 
in the afternoon, has, as the old writers would say, made 
considerable *' growth in grace." 
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Agnes was in a new world when Terence was first 
moved into the drawing-room, and she sat there with him 
and his mother and hstened to their talk. Mrs. Lascelles 
used to retire to her husband's study, for she thought too 
many people were bad for " the invalid," as she persisted 
in calling Terence, to his great disgust. Then Mrs. Woods 
would sing, or read aloud, or she and Terence would talk 
while Agnes listened. Till in the sunshine made by two 
mirthful, energetic people, the girl's cold heart warmed 
and expanded — 

As Arctic creature dimly stirred 
By tropic hint. 

She would laugh now and again — soft, sudden Uttle laughs, 
as she never did at home — and it was her greatest pleasure 
to be allowed to fetch and carry for Terence, laughing at 
the embarrassment it caused him that she should do 
his errands. 

Mrs. Woods used to sing to them a great deal — ^all the 
songs that Terence liked — ^accompanying herself on the 
funny old piano that sounded as if it were miles away, so 
faint were the jingling notes. The favourite song, which she 
patiently rendered over and over again, began — 

My ornaments are arms, my trade is war, 

and was called " The Knight's Song." It ended — 

Some day may find 
My fate more kind. 
Some night kiss thee, 

and she sang it " as if she had been a knight-errant herself, 
in a previous existence," as Terence used to say. 

It happened one evening that Agnes got a letter from 
Clare whilst she was sitting with them. 

" Aren't you going to read your letter, dear ? " said Mrs. 
Woods, seeing her lay it aside, and thinking that she was 
doing so in order not to interrupt her game with Terence, 
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" Oh, thank you, it's only from my Aunt Qare," said 
Agnes, but she took it up and opened it. 

" Dear Agnes," it began, in Clare's thick, black, 
sprawling handwriting^— " Can you remember where you 
put a handsome piece of green trinuning that I gave 
you one day before you left home ? I want it for a 
new dress I bought at the sales, which is all wrong 
in the collar. I've looked in your room and can't find 
it. Mother is all right, and everything here is as dull as 
usual. I am glad you have had the Americans in the 
house, as, ill or well, they will be more lively than the 
Lascelles— effete old things, with the mould growing 
over them and the minds of insects. Are the Americans 
rich ? They usually are. It might be worth your while 
to be pleasant to them, in that case ; you might make 

something of it, even if the boy is too young to marry " 

The last words were all crammed into a comer of the sheet, 
but as Agnes spelt them out $he blushed all over her face, 
and quivering with anger, crumpled up the letter and 
threw it into the fire. 

" News doesn't please you ? " Terence inquired, looking 
at her hot face. 

" No," said Agnes, and began to deal out the cards. 
But she could not attend to the game, and she answered 
all at random when spoken to. 

After Terence had gone off to bed, when Agnes came 
up to say good-night, Mrs. Woods looked at her, saying 
tenderly : '* Is there anything the matter, child ? " 

Agnes burst suddenly into tears, and buried her face 
on the older woman's shoulder. " There's always some- 
thing the matter. I'm not happy ; you can't understand," 
she sobbed, '* and now you're going away, and I shall 
never see you again ! " 

** My poor child, I'm so sorry ! Yes, of course you will 
see us again — ^we're coming right back in a very short 
time." 

The kind arm about her, the mother's face above her, 
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soothed the girl. She dried her tears and went to bed 
comforted. 

After she had gone Margaret Woods sat for a long 
time, thinking so deeply that she even forgot to go and 
see if Terence was all right. She looked up with a start 
when Mrs. Lascelles came softly into the room, drawing her 
thin sOk skirts across the carpet with the curious creepy 
sound that always heralded her approach. 

" I trust Terence is not too tired ? " she said. 

" Oh, no," said Margaret. " He's only sleepy after 
being out for the first time. Agnes has gone off to bed. 
She's a dear girl," she remarked after a pause. 

" Yes, a dear child — she resembles her poor mother," 
said Mrs. Lascelles. 

" She has an aunt on her father's side who is living at 
Ponde just now, I understand ? " 

" Ah ! Clare Sorel — yes," said Mrs. Lascelles. She 
paused, and then added very deliberately, " We have had 
no acquaintance with her for many years." 

Margaret felt she could say no more, and deftly changed 
the subject ; but before she went to bed that night she 
wrote a note to her sister-in-law, telling her that she and 
Terence would leave the parsonage and return to her house 
upon the following Monday. For all her tender heart and 
her kind impulses she was a wise woman, who had seen 
much of life, and she said to herself: 

" I must ask Mrs. Ashton when I see her next, what it 
reaUy is. She is sure to know. Elma says it's the father. 
At any rate, we're going away on Monday." 

And poor little Agnes, who had caused her so much 
anxious thought, fell asleep, saying to herself : 

" I must tell them before they go. Terence would never 
respect me if he knew I hadn't courage to tell him. I don't 
mind even if he won't be friends with me any more after- 
wards, but at least he'll know the truth." 

During the past week she had been drawing new in- 
spiration — ^new life almost — from the larger, happier 
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natures she had been brought in contact with for the first 
time. They had touched her with their influence at the 
most impressionable age. Whole new horizons opened 
before her. It was not any special creed or set of 
phrases — ^it was a new vision, that came by their means 
into her soul. In her childish enthusiasm she probably 
saw them brighter than they really were, but their in- 
spiration was the same — a breath of life, full of hope as 
the wind that blows from the gates of the morning. 



CHAPTER XII 

" \Tl 7 E shall go to church, my son, and give thanks for 
V V your recovery," said Margaret Woods to Terence 
the next Sunday morning. 

" Very well, mother, I can hobble as far as that ; and you 
can do the most of the thanking, ' with your usual felicity 
of expression/ as the newspapers say. You're coming, 
aren't you, Agnes ? " he said, turning to the girl. 

" Yes, I'm coming," said Agnes, looking downwards 
as if she were fastening her gloves. They might be 
going to give thanks, but it was a different thing for her. 
The next day they were leaving the parsonage, and would 
sail for America immediately after Christmas. The bright 
companionship was ended. Never sanguine by nature, she 
did not value herself sufficiently to suppose that they would 
have time to remember her when once they had returned 
to their own coimtry. The separations of youth seem for 
eternity always. 

" Come, children, we shall be late, and Terence must not 
walk too fast," called Mrs. Woods frcwn the gate, where 
she was standing with Mrs. Lascelles. It was a windless 
November morning, with just enough sunshine to brighten 
the lemon-coloured leaves that stiU hung on the elm-trees 
by the churchyard wall. Terence would not take Mr. 
LasceUes' arm ; he held up his head and walked slowly by 
Agnes' side through the garden, and up the flagged 
churchyard path, smiling in acknowledgment of the 
greetings he received from the village people. He went 
and sat with his mother when theyj;ot into church. Agnes^ 
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from her place beside her aunt, noticed that Mrs. Woods 
had chosen the pew where she had been kneeUng that even- 
ing when she had heard of Terry's accident. 

She was very bravely dressed, this lady, for her thanks- 
giving service. There was a flicker of amusement on 
Terry's face as she drew her silken skirts aside to let him 
pass into the pew. Her gown made a spot of hyacinth- 
colour in the grey church, and the eyes of every girl in 
the congregation were fixed upon her hat. She sat with 
her head bent, and the full white eyelids cast down, her 
hands clasped upon her knee — ^never looking at Terence 
at all. He, too, bent his head, though he could not kneel 
down when Mr. Lascelles read out in his precise and delicate 
way ; 

" Also Margaret and Terence Woods, strangers in this 
parishy desire to return thanks, . . ." 

As the congregation rose to sing the last hymn, Terence 
stood up with one hand on the edge of the pew and the 
other resting on his mother's arm. He looked much 
graver than before his accident — even at that age, 
pain leaves marks upon the face; but he stood very 
straight, and Agnes, from her comer in the parsonage 
pew, saw his bright, fearless glance pass like the glint of 
a swOTd round the church, till it rested upon her. He 
had his mother's quick, sympathetic sense of beauty, 
and the girlish figure, the young pure face, set like 
some white blossom beside old age, appe^ed to his imagi- 
nation. 

They were delayed by people coming up to inquire for 
Terence as they came out. Agnes went and stood by 
herself, waiting until they joined her. Terence came first, 
alone, limping a little as he crossed the grass to where 
she stood. He looked at the church with its low, pointed 
doorway, its square tower, its exquisite dignity and 
proportion — set down there in a lonely, unknown 
country parish, amidst a tiny hamlet — one of a thousand 
such in places equally remote. He stood gazing at it 
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with his head thrown back, whistling softly the last bar of 
the hymn they had just been singing ; then turned, his eyes 
flickering with laughter, and said to Agnes : 

" You know, I was just longing to buy it and take it 
home with me ! " Agnes was too dull to respond to his 
jests. " That's the sort of thing you think we're always 
thinking, don't you ? " he went on. " You know, my 
aunt, Elma's mother, did offer to buy that Uttle carved 
figure of a pelican standing on the tip of its toes, from the 
top of (me of the old stalls. She wanted it on the end of 
her staircase at home." 

" I know. My uncle has never forgiven her," said 
Agnes. 

" I'd buy that old chap in there, with his feet on his 
shield, like a shot, if he'd let me — ^and build him a little 
Gothic chapel all to his own self when I'd got him. You're 
not angry, Agnes, are you ? You know I was only joking. 
What's the matter ? " 

" Nothing. I'm dull to-day ; I'm sorry you're going 
to-morrow." 

" So am I ; but we'll see you again when we come back 
to my aimt's at Christmas." 

" Yes, I suppose so ; but it won't be the same." 

" No, of course it won't ! I shan't have a broken leg — 
if that's ' the same ' ; but it will be quite as good." 

Agnes did not trust herself to speak. She shook her 
head and looked away between the stems of the tall 
trees at the distant coimtry, lying far below, all dim 
and folded into hills and valleys, like a map tinted with 
soft colours. 

" What's wrong, Nancy ; won't you tell me ? " Terence 
asked, coming nearer, and leaning on the wall. They could 
hear Mrs. Woods' high clear voice in the distance, still 
talking with some one by the church door. 

" Nothing — ^nothing I can tell you just now. I will tell 
you when you come at Christmas, just before you go." 
She wrung her hands together; her ** mourning eyes" 
6 
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looked — as Mark Bassett had said long ago — " as if she 
could weep black tears." 

'* I'm not very happy at home," she said at last. ** You 
can't ever understand ; you've got your mother and 
evers^hing — and I — oh, don't ask me any more ! I wish 
you were not going away. It has been so happy, your 
being here." 

** I don't understand quite ** he began. 

"No," she said, *' of course you don't ! I will tell you 
what I mean at Christmas — ^if you come back then." 

He stood looking at her curiously, pursing up his mouth, 
just as his mother did when she was puzzled about any- 
thing. " Very well, then ! That's a bargain. If it's 
anything I can help you with " 

" No, no ; it isn't. No one can help it. Don't ask me 
any more about it now." 

She forced herself to smUe and look up at him where he 
stood beside her — a pleasing sight indeed, full of alert 
life and promise ; his eyes Ut up by that " Lamp of zeal 
and high desire, which God lights for most of us when life 
is young." Small wonder that she, whose Ufe had been 
So oppressive, whose imagination was hungry for something 
bright and free, away from her own chill comer where she 
grew Uke a lily in the shade, turned with her whole heart 
towards him, and loved him where he stood. 

She hardly knew the meaning of the word. She was 
conscious only of the high enchantment that filled the 
time when they were together : of the simpUcity with 
which she could talk to him as she had never talked 
to any one before. Now he was going away for ever 
and ever, and the future would contain nothing for her 
at all. 

" Come, children, be quick, or we shall all be late for 
luncheon!" called Mrs. Woods. They turned to follow 
her, for she had walked on with Mrs. Lascelles. 

The sky was coloured Uke a pearl. One by one the 
leaves came wavering down through the still air. The 
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ancient clock from the tower struck with a single broken 
musical note as they crossed in silence the Uttle space of 
roadway that divided the parsonage from the church. 

The American tinned for an instant to look back. 

" It's beautiful, aU of it," he said. '* But I'm glad 
we're going home." 

Agnes made no answer, but walked silently into the 
house. 






CHAPTER XIII 

" T WONT say good-bye, for I shall see you again at 

JL Christmas," said Terry, lingering for a moment at 
the parsonage gate. 

*' Oh, yes — I hope so — ^perhaps," said Agnes. 

" It's not perhaps, it's certain. We're coming back, 
and I'll see you then. I'm going to Nellie Bassett's 
party, she asked me herself; you will be there, won't 
you ? " 

" I don't know," said the girl. She did not meet his 
eager eyes, but looked upon the ground. 

" Well, anyhow, I'll see you before we go to America — 
unless the Fates intend to break some more of my bones. 
Good-bye just now." 

She raised her eyes as she gave him her hand ; the next 
moment he was gone. 

Agnes turned slowly back into the house, without once 
looking after him. 

Next day Terence and his mother went off to London. 
In the train Mrs. Woods seemed to have a bad headache ; 
she would not read or talk, but sat back in a comer of the 
carriage with her eyes closed. Her face was sallow, and 
her eyes looked tired. Now and then she gave a little 
moan, as if of fatigue. 

When they arrived at their hotel she went off at once 
to her own room, saying that she was too tired to sit up 
longer. 

Nearly an hour later Terence knocked at her door, softly. 

" Come in I " she called. 

8a 
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" Oh, mother, have you not gone to bed yet ? " he 
exclaimed. 

Margaret was sitting in her dressing-gown by the fire, 
with a writing-case on her knee ; her eyes were very dry 
and bright. 

*' Now, this will never do ! You are to go to bed at 
once, madam. We'll play that you are the ' invaUd,' as 
Mrs. Lascelles used to call me, and Tm nurse now." He 
began to Uft her writing things. 

" Terence," she said, " I want to speak to you." 

He stood with his back to the fire, looldng down at 
her. 

She rubbed her hand wearily across her eyes. " I've 
been thinking, Terry, that I am too tired, with all the 
anxiety I've had lately, to run about any more. I can't 
be troubled to go back to your aunt's for Christmas. I'd 
rather just stay on here, and get all my business done 
quietly before we sail." 

" Right ! I'll put you to bed, and nurse you up a bit 
for a change. You're tired out, you dear thing ! " 

" No, no, it's not that. I'm only just needing a little 
quiet, and the thought of a large party again at Christmas 
is tiring. We could amuse ourselves very well alone in 
town for ten days, couldn't we, Terry ? " 

" Why, yes — for ten weeks if you Uke." He looked at 
her with a sudden glint of comprehension in his eye that 
she did not notice, then stooped to kiss her. " Go to bed, 
mummy, like a darling, and rest, and don't worry about 
me or anything else." 

" AU right. I'm just writing to your aunt, and I shall 
tell her not to expect us back again." 

Terence went away and she finished her letter, shutting 
it with a sigh of relief. '' Poor child I poor child ! " she said 
to herself. '* If I had only myself to consider it would 
only make me love her more, but I daren't risk it after 
hearing that story ; he will forget whoever we aro stt 

home»" 
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The day before they had left the neighbourhood 
Margaret Woods had gone over to Owlscott, Captain 
Bassett's house. She had found Mrs. Ashton at home, and 
when they were alone together, had asked her (coming 
round to the subject with such tact that Mrs. Ashton 
thought nothing of it) if she had known Agnes Sorel's 
father ? 

** Vve heatd that there was something sad about his 
history," she said. 

" Don't you know ? " said Mrs. Ashton, and told 
her. 

" What emotional creatures Americans are ! " she said 
to her brother afterwards. ** Mrs. Woods got quite pale 
when she heard it. The tears came up and up until 
they brimmed over her eyelids and fell on her knee ; her 
hands were shaking Uke anything when she said good- 
bye." 

"Umph!" said Mark, '* that wouldn't mend matters 
for poor Kttle Agnes, I'm afraid. We must get her to come 
to Nellie's party, Jenny," he added. " The child has 
never amy fun over there at Ponde with Mrs. Sorel and 
Clare ! She's better off with the Lascelles, old as they 
are. NeUie and I will go over and ask her as soon as 
Nellie comes home." 

But he went alone the very next day, without waiting 
for Nellie. 

It was a still winter afternoon, when the air seemed 
filled with a soft grey smoke, that grew denser towards 
the sea, and drifted like a grey veil across the ruined 
hedgerows and the empty fields. 

Agnes stood by the parsonage window looking out at 
the quiet, colourless landscape. 

She was feeling very dull, for the house seemed curiously 
stiU after their Americsm guests had gone. 

" It has been quite an experience," said Mr. LasceUes, 
** and should have taught us all a lesson in international 
charity, to find how delightful it has been to have enter- 
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tained our American friends for so long. The little differ- 
ences" — ^he waved his hand — "are neither here nor 
there." 

I fear that dear boy won't live," said Mrs. Lascelles. 
Oh, why ? " asked Agnes— finding to her reUef that the 
old lady had only the time-honoured reason to give that 
Terence was too pleasing. 

" Early chosen, I fear, his sweetness and patience were 
quite imnatural." 

** But he gets angry just like other people, in a minute 
and a half," said Agnes, '* before you've even time to 
know what it's all about ; and I think he's rather selfish 
about his mother, for he wouldn't let her out of his sight 
even when she was ill and tired, and he is very fond of his 
own way, and he eats so much, and he will talk about 
America as if it were better than this country, and he is 
always wanting to do everything better than any one else, 
for Elma tells me that her brothers can't get on with him 
a bit. Terence would never acknowledge when he had 
been beaten ; he would Idll himself to just go a little farther 
than some one else, she says — but of course, she's his 
cousin ! " 

" Ah, cousins don't always see each other in the best 
light," said Mr. Lascelles. " As to the other faults 
you mention," he went on carefully, " at that age most 
young men have large appetites, and all young men 
of spirit are ambitious. I had my ambitions once 
myself," he added, adjusting his spectacles and opening 
the spectator. 

Agnes looked at him, wondering what they were. 

" Here's Captain Bassett coming in. Aunt CaroUne," 
she said. 

" Ah, Mark Bassett, he is always welcome," said 
Mrs. Lascelles, with whom Captain Bassett was a great 
favourite. 

Mark came into the room a minute later, bringing 
with him a pleasant suggestion of fresh air and Miction. 
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His shoulders were all finely powdered with the spraylike 
damp of the mist outside. 

" I hear that your American friends have gone/* he 
began, seating himself beside Agnes. " You wiU be quite 
forlorn without them — that Uttle chap was being petted to 
death amongst you." 

" Why do you always call him * little * ? " said Agnes. 
*' He's taller than I am, and I'm not Uttle." 

Mark looked at her, amused to notice how her shyness 
had somewhat worn off since he had seen her last. 

" Well, no, perhaps he's not Uttle after aU — ^slim, and 
bopsh, and all that." He crinkled up his eyeUds which had 
Uttle fine Unes at the comers, and laughed. *' When one 
is in the forties, Mrs. LasceUes, seventeen, or even eighteen, 
seem wonderfuUy far away. How old is your Ut — I mean 
your young American ? " 

*' He had a birthday when we saw him first last 
year, and he was eighteen; but I think he's younger 
than most people, because he's been so much with his 
mother." 

'* Well, I suppose they're off now to their dear New 
York, and motor-cars, and Delmonicos, and Palm Beach, 
and aU the rest of it," said Mark, who rested easily on the 
conventional idea of Americans. 

" I think he's gone off to work very hard at West Point," 
said Agnes indignantly, '' and his mother goes to 
Washington." 

" West Point, is he ? That's where they make their Uttle 
tin soldiers, and learn some of their braggadocio way of 
speaking ? " 

" Their soldiers are the best in the world, he says," 
said Agnes, suddenly roused to testify against her own 
conviction. 

Mark smiled at her. " Of course they are ! that's 
just what they are always saying ; you just wait and 
see ! " 

" But don't we say so too ? " 
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'* We may think so, perhaps ; but, saving Mr. Kipling, 
we don't generally say so — ^before other people, anyway." 

" But every one thinks so, don't they ? Germans and 
ourselves and every one ? " 

" Yes, of course they do ; and the Americans are to beat 
us all, they say. Mrs. Woods was a nice woman, good 
through and through, and she wore her clothes very well, 
too. Your Uttle fellow will come out all right in the end, 
I've no doubt." He stood looking down at Agnes. " Are 
you coming to NeUie's dance at Christmas — you will still 
be here, won't you ? Mrs. Lascelles will surely allow you 
to come ? Nellie is asking scores of girls I never saw or 
heard of, and she thinks it's going to be a grand affair." 

" I'd rather not, thank you," said Agnes, speaking 
almost in a whisper. She hung her head and fluttered 
her eyeUds for a moment in embarrassment. 

He understood at once. His face softened, and coming 
a step nearer, he said in a voice that Mrs. Lascelles could 
not hear, " But Nellie wants to have you so much. I 
heard her saying so when she first spoke about it. It's all 
ri^t, child, every one will be glad to have you." 

" No, no," said Agnes, turning away, even as she gave 
him her hand. " I'd rather not, please ; you don't under- 
stand." 

" I think I do. But you must overcome that feeling, 
Agnes. You live too much with old people. Come to 
Nellie's dance, like a good girl, or I shall think you are 
sulking for your Uttle American playfellow." 

He spoke with a kindness that made Agnes like him 
better than she had ever done before, and turning to the 
old lady, begged her permission. " It's really just a 
children's dance after all, for NeUie is only a Uttle girl 
stiU — ^less than Agnes here ; but she has got her aunt to 
promise that she may ask whom she chooses, and she is 
to order the supper — ^as far as I have heard, it seems to 
be all ices and cake — and we've aU got to dance as hard as 
we can till midnight." 
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" Oh, Aunt Caroline ! Please, I think I should like to 
go," said Agnes. 

" Very well, you shall go," said Mr. Lascelles, smiling, 
" if your grandmother allows you. A certain amount of 
gaiety " (he might have been measuring the gaiety out in 
drops into a teaspoon from the precision of his speech) 
*' is always good for the young, I do believe." 

"I quite agree with you, sir," said Mark, laughing. 
" Very well, Agnes. I'll tell Nellie that you will come — 
subject to Mrs. Sorel's permission ? " 

" Oh, grannie will let me come," said Agnes. She smiled 
faintly and looked up at him in her sof t* childish way as 
he said good-bye, 

" That child is growing up," he said to Mr. Lascelles, 
who went with him to the door. " She'll be a young 
woman in no time now. How old it makes me feel, when 
I remember her mother at that age ! " 

" Yes, yes. Poor Nancy ! She was a beautiful creature 
in those da}^ ! " The old man stood still and faced Mark, 
speaking with something like fierceness in his thin, dry 



voice. 



It was the saddest thing I ever saw, Mark. She would 
do it ! We did our best to prevent it. I never gave my 
real consent, and in a year it was all over." 

" Austin Sorel's time should be up one of these days," 
said Mark, looking meditatively on the ground, one hand 
resting on his horse's neck. " I understand that his health 
has suffered very much. What on earth will become of 
them all, when he does come home ? Mrs. Sore! and that 
child ? " 

With Mrs. Sorel we have no dealings," said the rector. 

She and her unfortunate daughter are people it is im- 
possible to assist. Pride, irreligion, and passion — ^the 
Sorels are all alike ! " 

Mark rode away then, and Agnes» standing by the 
window, watched horse and man disappear into the thin 
grey veil of fog. 
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She felt quite hot and angry at the way he had spoken 
about Americans. *' Who was he to criticise Terry — an 
elderly person hke him ? " she thought With the candour 
of youth she weighed him in the balances, refusing to 
admit any superiority. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ONE afternoon about two days before Christmas 
Margaret Woods came back to her hotel in the chill 
darkness, tired but triumphant, for she had finished an 
hour's struggle in the suffocating, crowded shops. Now 
she proposed having tea comfortably in her own room, 
and resting by a good fire until Terence came in and it 
was time to dress, for they were going out to the play in the 
evening. She had kept Terence very well amused ; even 
London fog and December darkness left many joys to 
them when they could go about together. Together that 
very morning tiiey had gone to buy a Christmas gift — at 
Margaret's own suggestion — ^for Agnes Sord. She had 
been a trifle surprised when Terry selected a Uttle chain, 
studded with glittering stones ; it cost much more than 
she had meant to give, but her swift mind realised that this 
was not the moment for discussion. 

" Yes, of course, it would be just lovely for a young girl. 
I should like to send her something very nice. We'll have 
this, I think." She took out her cheque-book. 

" I'll pay, mother ; you can settle with me afterwards," 
he said. 

The jeweller smiled as he laid the Uttle ornament in 
its case, and saw how Terence put it in the breast- 
pocket of his coat. " We can send it round immediately, 
sir." 

" Oh, no ; I'll just take it with me. It's all right," he 
replied. 

Then s^ter luncheon^it had been produced again, and Mis, 
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Woods with a girl's gaiety entered into the pleasure 
it would give Agnes to receive it. She sat Mniting some 
charming lines upon the card that was to ^o along with it. 
Terence, meanwhile, weighed the fragile thing in his hand, 
his fingers looking very big crossed by the golden chains, 
Uttle thicker than threads, that clasped a glittering drop 
here and there. 

" I think that's rather sweet — ^now will that please her, 
Terry ? I think she'll Uke it ; and we must get something 
very nice for Mrs. Lascelles. I think a " 

" I must be off, mother," said Terence, jumping 
up. " I'm sorry I haven't time to go with you to buy 
it." 

" Take this and get it registered," she said, holding out 
the little parcel to him. He took it with a smile. She 
thought how well he was looking. 
Where are you going, Terence ? " 
Tell you when I get there. Good-bye just now ! " He 
nodded to her from the doorway and was gone. 

Late in the afternoon, when she came in with all her 
purchases made, and had sat down by the fire in comfort, 
the chambermaid brought her a note. 

" Mr. Woods said I was to give it to you whenever 
you came, madam," she isaid. 

It was only a line. *' I'm tired of London, mother most 
beloved, and I want to spend Christmas in the country. 
I'll be at Aunt Elma's till Monday. Take care of yourself, 
like a good woman, and make what excuses sound best 
for me to the Browns' to-morrow night. I'll give your 
Uttle present to Agnes Sorel." 

Margaret read the note twice before she burnt it ; there 
were tears of vexation in her eyes. 

" My Uttle present ! " she said, laughing at herself. 
*' WeU, we're sailing on Tuesday, thank Heaven I I hope 
the guardian angels have been mothers — some of them — 
in a previous existence ; then there may be some chance 
for my boy I " But presently she rang the beU for the 
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chambermaid again, and gave her a telegram to send oft 
to Terry. *' All right. Have a good time. Merry 
Christmas. — ^Mother. * * 

Elma, only the week before, had told Agnes that 
Mrs. Woods and Terence were not coming back for 
Christmas. Agnes had returned to the parsonage alone in 
the winter dusk. She was very silent all that evening. 

The day before Christmas had been dark and still ; she 
had gone out to do some errands in the village and ivas 
just going back, when she heard some one calling her, and 
looking round saw the small girl who assisted at the post- 
office, waving an envelope. r 

" 'Ere's a telegram. Miss Agnes ; it's for yourself, auntie 
says." 

Agnes took it a little anxiously, fearing that her 
grandmother was ill. She tore it open and read the 
message as she went up the steep road. How the 
winter twilight seemed transparent about her ! How 
a hundred songs soimded in her heart! ** See you to* 
morrow at OwlscoU. Keep a dance for me. — Terence Woods." 
She crumpled it up in her hand and lifted up her head for 
a .moment to the dark sky. There, between the branches 
of the elm-treesy was a bright star. Agnes paused by 
the gate, and breathed a deep breath in the quiet chill 
air : the December twilight was as fresh as spring. Her 
eyes sparkled as she entered the house. Mrs. Lascelles, 
looking at her, said suddenly : 

" Agnes, you are growing up so ! You will be quite a 
woman presently 1 " 

" I'm eighteen nearly. Aunt Caroline — ^isn't that quite 
old ? " said Agnes, laughing. 

The next morning came dry and fine, with just frost 
enough, but neither snow nor wind, so that the air had 
scarcely any bite in it ; and in the evening Agnes drove 
off to Owlscott in the calm dusk, alone in the queer old 
parsonage carriage. 

The house of Owlscott stood facing southwards in a deep 
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wooded glen. High moors rose behind it, and on either 
side were steep little hills covered with oak-woods. Just 
before the house the narrow glen opened out, so that 
from the broad bit of ground in front you could look 
down to where a stream wound about between high wooded 
banks, tiU again the prospect was dosed by the swelling 
of the moor. 

Nellie's party began early, as Mrs. Ashton had decreed it 
must stop by twelve. Agnes arrived from the parsonage 
before the other guests. She knew that Elma Woods and 
Maria Briggs were staying in the house ; several of their 
school-companions were coming too ; and she felt suddenly 
shy, and sorry that she was there at all, as she stepped 
out and stood in the hall. It seemed a happy house that 
night, with a festive air, an open door, a welcome for 
every one. *' And just everything,** she thought, " thai 
I haven't got I " 

But in smother moment Nellie, in her white frock, came 
flying downstairs to hug her with a warmth of welcome 
that made the chill feeling melt away. 

" I'm all ready," she said. " Elma and Maria Briggs 
will go on dressing away for another half-hour, I suppose. 
Come into the drawing-room, and let me look at you ! " 
She pulled Agnes by the hand, both of them nearly slipping 
on the glittering boards in their excitement. Agnes had on 
a pair of high-heded shoes for the first time. 

" Do you know that Terence Woods is coming ? " Nelly 

went on. *' He's come all the way back from London, and 

only arrived last night. It's quite nice of him, isn't it ? 

for only a little g^ls' party like mine. Elma says the 

President travelled sixteen hours just to record a vote 

about a mayor, though, so I suppose it's American to do 

that kind of thing, but I like-it I " 

I " I'm glad he's come," said Agnes, with a little choke 

I in her voice. She followed Nellie into the drawing-room — 

\ a long, low room now deared of nearly all its furniture. 

J ** Let me look at you now," said Nellie, pulling her into 
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the light. " Why, you've got your hair up ! It looks 
so nice. Will it hold, do you think ? " she inquired 
anxiously. She turned Agnes round and looked at her 
with careful approval. " It's very nice, I think — how does 
it feel ? " 

'* A little queer at first, but I've had it up for some 
time. I was seventeen last birthday, you know." 
Where did you get that frock ? I like it too." 
Oh — ^that ? " — ^Agnes looked down at it indifferently, 
she did not take much interest in her dress — '* that's a 
gown of my Aimt Clare's which she was tired of, and gave 
to me. It's been cleaned and I took the trimming of!. 
Grandmother made me do that. It's nice enough." 

The gown she wore had been a gift to Clare ; she might 
well have called it "nice enough" — as Nellie, with her 
childish interest in dress, had speedily foimd out. It had 
formed part of the wardrobe of the real young archduchess 
(she who figured so largely in Clare's stories), who had worn 
it once or twice before she gave it away. Clare had trans- 
formed it after that to suit herself, with much trimming ; 
but when, at Mrs. Sord's command, the sequins had been 
removed, there remained what was a beautiful dress for a 
young girl. It seemed to be all made in one piece from 
neck to hem, of very thick, dull white lace without any 
trimming at all. The transparent sleeves disguised the 
angularity of the girl's long, thin arms. Her black hair was, 
as Nellie said, *' only half up," in a great limip at the back 
of her neck. The last six months had altered her wonder- 
fully. Now, in her white dress, the faint colouring — ^not 
deep enough even to be called sunburn — ^wh^e the sun had 
kissed her, took ofi the coldness of her pallor. She had 
a long neck and a small head, and always the same grave, 
unchildlike sorrow on her face. She looked a very different 
figure from Uttle Nellie, bursting with health and high 
spirits. 

"Agnes," said Nellie, gazing at her, " I believe you will 
be thought quite good-looking. Elma Woods is here, and 
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V 

M5n:tle James, and I had to ask Maria Courteney Briggs ; 
it's quite like school, isn't it ? Terence Woods is coming 
over later, but Elma is sta}dng in the house." 

The two girls Nellie spoke of came into the room as she 
was admiring Agnes — ^Elma Woods with a huge white bow 
on the top of her head {her hair, to her own chagrin, was 
not up yet), Maria Briggs with her roimd face and button 
of a mouth, and the manners of a second-rate woman of 
twenty-six. She came sauntering in, spreading a fan 
and glancing about the room. 

" I dressed early," she said, " so as to be in good time 
to help you to receive, Nellie.*' 

" Oh, Aunt Jenny does all that," said the childlike 
Nellie. 

'' I'm used to it," Miss Briggs went on, holding out a fat 
foot in a tight white slipper to the fire as she spoke. '' I 
constantly help mother on her ' At Home ' days. You 
look quite stylish in that dress, Agnes. Where was it 
made ? " 

My aimt gave it to me ; it's not new," Agnes said. 
It was made in Vienna, I think." 
Ah," said Miss Briggs — she touched her trimmings — 
" mine's Russel & Allan. Who made yours, Nellie ? " 

" Aunt Jenny's maid," said Nellie bluntly. " Here's my 
father," she said, looking towards the door. 

Captain Bassett came in quickly, rubbing his cold hands 
together. He was nerved for the occasion, and ready to 
welcome all Nellie's little friends. 

He crossed the long, empty room to where the girls were 
standing in a cluster beside the blazing fire. Agnes, taller 
than any of the others, looked almost a woman beside 
them. For an instant he did not recognise her; the 
beauty and interest of her figure, as she stood there with 
an arm round Nellie, astonished him utterly. 
" Well, upon my word ! " he muttered to himself. 
Nellie sprang at him, trying to make him promise that 
he would dance *' all the time tiU twelve o'clock.." 
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" Isn't that just a little hard ? " he said, laughing. 

" But we have so few men," Nellie pleaded. " There 
will be only the two Cox boys, and one of them so short- 
sighted that he treads on his own toes ; and the Martyn boy, 
but he has only one ear, you know, so some people dislike 
to dance with him ; and Elma's father, and John Manners 
and a friend of his, and Terry is not allowed to dance 
except just once, and the curate and you, and that's all ! " 

" And how many girls ? " he inquired. 

" Oh — ^four of us now, me and Elma, and Agnes Sorel 
and Maria Briggs — ^two Manners girls, and a Cox and a Cox 
cousin, and a red-haired girl whose name I forget, who's 
living with them, and three Wynnes, and Myrtle James, 
and her governess, besides Aunt Jenny and Mrs. Woods, 
and the lady with her, and grandmother and Aunt Eliza. 
They won't want much dancing, of course ; but still, even 
they will find it dull to sit on chairs all the evening." 

** Very — I should think so ! I'll do my best, Nellie, if 
you won't be too unmerciful. Who is to be honoured with 
Terence Woods' one dance ? " 

" We don't know," said Nellie, suddenly grave. " We'd 
M like it, but I think we shall have to draw lots." 

*' I can't be bothered with Terence," said Elma in her 
cool, detached Uttle voice. " He's completely spoilt. 
I'd rather dance with the ear-boy, Nellie. You only see 
one side of him at a time, after all." 

" I'm not fond of boys of that age," said Miss Briggs in 
a pensive aside. 

" Well, then — I'm in my own house, so I can't take him," 
said NeUie, "though I'd Uke to. So Agnes had better 
have him — she's been helping to nurse him, anyway." 

Mrs. Ashton now came in with some of the older people, 
and presently the yoimg guests began to arrive. The hall 
was filled with them, and a great deal of unwrapping and 
laughter and talk went on. 

Agnes slipped behind Mrs. Ashton, and stood in a corner 
near the fire. She watched the guests coming in, and once 
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took a quick look into a mirror that hung on the wall 
opposite ; but she looked so unUke herself that it only made 
her more shy. 

At last the form of Elma's mother, her fat husband be- 
hind her, blocked the doorway ; and behind him, standing 
on tiptoe to look over his shoulder, was Terence, with 
his bright eyes searching through the room. They found 
Agnes in her comer in a moment, long before he had 
shaken hands with Mrs. Ashton or her brother, and before 
Agnes ha<i looked up again he was at her side. 
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CHAPTER XV 

" \ T 7 HY, Agnes, is this you ?" said Elma's mother with 
V V evident surprise. " You're looking quite beauti- 
ful, isn't she, Terence ? " 

Terence said nothing in words, though his eyes said a 
great deal. 

" Will you dance with me, Agnes ? " he began eagerly. 
" I can have but one, but it's going to be the best I ever 
had ; I've come all the way from London for it." 

" You mustn't give it to me — ^Nellie is your hostess," 
said Agnes. 

" She's too busy speaking to other people. She can't 
dance now. Come, quick — ^please." 

'' And Elma ? " said Agnes, laughing a Uttle, and hesita- 
ting, her face all flushed with faint colour. 

Oh, Elma's my cousin — she doesn't count." 
And all the other girls ? " 
The other girls don't know me." 
And the grown-up ladies ? " 

They wouldn't look at me ; they're dancing or talking 
to Captain Bassett, and the red-haired one is a giraffe — I 
won't be tall enough to dance with her for ten years yet ! 
Come, Agnes, do ! " 

She took his hand, and they went off together. It was 
what NeUie called " A very chattery party," the musicians 
consisting only of an amateur vioUnist and one woman at 
the piano ; but the guests seemed all to be talking and 
laughing at the same moment. 

After her dance with Terry, it seemed to Agnes |that 
every one wanted to dance with her. She was shy and yet 
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so happy that her face flushed with a faint colour, and she 
looked almost radiant in her white gown. 

Elma Woods, in perfect contentment, danced again and 
again with the one-eared boy, and Miss Briggs, exceedingly 
conscious of her own self-possession, was making suitable 
conversation to a curate — ^pleased because he was un- 
doubtedly grown-up. 

Terry came up to Agnes again. *' I mayn't dance any 
more," he said ; " but let us come out and talk." 

They went out into the hall together. 

" I'm sorry," said Agnes in her grave way, " that you've 
had such a horrid time this autimm ; but you'll soon be 
quite well again, won't you ? " She had seen his eye- 
brows drawn together as if with pain, and he limped a Uttle 
as he walked. 

** Why, yes. I'm all right now. You needn't be sorry 
for me. It's just all been very jolly, and I've had an 
uncommonly good time of it. If I'd as many legs as a 
centipede, I'd break 'em all to have it over again ! I shall 
never forget it — or the Uttle old parsonage, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lascelles " — ^he added, " and you^' after a moment's 
pause. 

They had gone out into the hall in search of cooler 
air. Miss Briggs sat on the stairs, conversing with her 
curate* She felt that this was the " styUsh " thing to 
do, and scorned the childish romp that pleased her com- 
panions. 

The hall door was open. Terry looked out. *' Oh, 
come outside — ^it's deUcious out here ! " he called. 

Agnes caught up a cloak from a heap of wraps by the 
door, and stepped out along with him. 

It was one of those still, bland nights characteristic of 
Devonshire even in winter. The touch of frost in the air 
was not sharp enough to sting, and the deep little valley 
lay gUmmering under a hidden moon. 

They sauntered on across the wide space of gravel in 
front of the house, to where the path turned into the wood. 
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Several other people had come to the door, and were talking 
and laughing on the doorstep. 

" I want to give you a message from my mother," said 
Terry; they moved on a little farther till the lighted 
windows flared less on the ground, and the noise within 
the house grew fainter as the tinkle of the stream that ran 
through the valley began to be heard. 

The pathway underfoot was perfectly dry ; not a breath 
was stirring ; the scents of a woodland night, just bound 
by the frost, made the clear air faintly aromatic. A 
number of young holly-trees grew in the open spaces 
between the oaks, which formed the greater part of the 
wood : their long, glistering spra3rs sparkling in the moon- 
shine 

When they had gone about a hundred yards Terence 
stood still. His voice sounded a trifle strained as he spoke. 
Agnes could see him quite clearly — the reflection shining 
up from his white shirt-front against his eager young face. 

" I want to give you a message from my mother," he 
began. " I told her I would give it to you. She sent it 
with her love." 

He took a little case from his pocket, handing it to 
Agnes with a smile. She opened it, and lifted out the 
slender chain. The stones glittered Uke dewdrops as it 
hung across her hands, and she uttered a low exclamation 
of surprise and delight. 

" Oh, how lovely ! How dear of your mother to send 
me such a beautiful thing ! I have never had anything 
so beautiful before ! " 

" Well, that's all right then. I'm glad you Uke it," he 
said. 

She looked up at him quickly. " Your mother chose 
it for me herself, didn't she ? " 

Terence looked a trifle confused. "Why, yes, we 
chose it together ; won't you put it on — ^just round 
your neck now ? And I can tell mother I've seen you 
wear it." 
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Agnes threw back the collar of her cloak, and slipped the 
thin little chain over her head. It hung down, dangling 
its bright drops about her slim throat. 

I don't know what to say about it," she exclaimed. 

I shall write to Mrs. Woods to-morrow and thank her, 
but it's just too lovely for words of thanks at all." 

Terence was smiling to himself, well pleased. " They're 
not diamonds, you know," he said. " I think, now I see 
it, they look like teardrops, don't they, in this light. I 
wanted to get something pink." He stopped, for Agnes 
was looking at him curiously. " My mother liked this ; 
she thought it would look nice on you." 

" What makes you look so much amused ? " asked 
Agnes. 

Oh, I was thinking." 
What ? " she asked again. 

Terry laughed. " About diamonds and the White 
House." 

" Oh," said Agnes ; a little tender smile came across her 
mouth. 

Terence moved a step nearer to her, and bent his head. 
" Say good-bye to me out here, Agnes, before we go back 
to the crowd. I won't see you again, you know — I must 
leave so early to-morrow morning." 

Agnes looked up at him. " Wait for a minute," she said 
slowly. 

She had taken a resolve, and now she set her teeth and 
braced herself for a great effort. " Terry," she said, " I 
want to tell you something about myself, before we say 
good-bye, because I think that you don't really know 
anything about my people." 

Terence gazed at her in astonishment. " I don't quite 
understand," he said. " Do you mean your grandmother, 
and uncles, and aunts, and cousins ? What an English 
idea ! " 

" I don't mean that at all," said the girl. " But you 
said you would come back some day." 
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" So I shall ; you won't forget me, Agnes ? I'll come back 
right enough, but you'll be a grand grown-up young woman 
and have forgotten all about me ! " 

I won't ever forget," said Agnes in a trembling voice. 

But I want to tell you something before you go — it makes 
a difference to me in everything." 

'' Well, nothing can mske any difference to tne^ Agnes," 
he began, with a sudden change of feeling in his voice 
that made Agnes start. She put out her hand and touched 
his sleeve, checking the words on his Ups — ^what they were 
going to be some awakening instinct had given her warning. 

" Let me tell you now ; it's about my father." 

" Your father ? Is he not kind to you, or what ? " 

" It isn't that ; it's something dreadful. My father is in 
prison — ^in the convict prison. He killed a man — ^long 
ago, when I was a baby. That's why my grandmother 
lives at Ponde, and why there is a shadow over us all." 

She stopped short, drawing her breath in little gasps. 

Terence made some inarticulate sound in his throat, 
and stood before her with his hands in his pockets, gazing 
on the ground. 

The noise of the tinkling water grew louder ; not a word 
did he. say ; Agnes could hear her heart beating in the 
silence — ^the cold of ice seemed to steal across it at that 
moment. Not a word did he say ; yet she had told him 
bravely enough, though to do so had been Uke tearing off 
her own skin. She looked at his downcast face, and saw 
how pale he had become, and that his eyebrows were 
drawn together in a deep frown. He was just going to be 
like other people ; this bright companion, too, would fail 
her. Why had she ever told him ? She turned and began 
to walk back to the house, leaving Terence standing alone. 
She took five steps, counting them on the frozen gravel, 
and at each step — ^like the little mermaid again — a sword 
seemed to pierce her heart. 

But before she had come to where the shadow of a tree 
lay across the moonlit path, he was at her side again. 
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Agnes turned round, and looked up. She had un- 
fastened the little chain and held it out to him. ** Please," 
she said, "will you take this back? I should have 
told your mother long ago. I couldn't People are all 
the same, I know. I can't keep it now that she doesn't 
know." 

** / chose it," said Terry. " /bought it ; won't you take 
it from me ? " He bent down and looked into her face. 
Then held out his hand to her. *' Agnes," he said, *' don't 
you trust me ? " 

Agnes now was silent for a moment ; their eyes met, 
seeking each other's faces in the uncertain light. 
Yes," she said, " I think I do." 
Do it then," said he. " Tell me you'll never think 
this will make any difference to me." 

Agnes gave a httle sob. " I do, I do." She put her hand 
in his. " I will never doubt jrou again, Terry ! " 

" Put that on, then ! " he commanded, and she put the 
little chain round her throat once more. 

" Now you may say thank you, to w^," he said. 

Agnes laid her hand on his arm for an instant, with a 
little caressing touch. She turned away her face to hide 
her eyes, that were full of tears. 

Terence and she walked back to the house in silence. 
As they advanced into the stream of light before the 
open door she could see how pale his face was, and how 
his mouth was set at the comers ; he looked much 
older. 

The guests were beginning to orowd into the hall, as the 
carriages came round. " Why, Terence, there you are ! " 
called Elma. " Mother is going away now ; we couldn't 
see you anywhere. You have been standing out there in 
the cold, and you're as lame as an old horse ! " Terence 
was limping a little as he crossed the hall. 

*' Good-bye, Agnes," he said. They shook hands, and 
Agnes went quickly into the cloak-room, without looking 
at him again. He was gone when she came out. 
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Captain Bassett took her down to the carriage. He 
wrapped her up very carefully, and told her to tell Mrs. 
Sorel that she had been "the beauty of the evening." 
Agnes scarcely heard what he said. His caressing manner 
was completely lost on her as he helped her into the 
small dosed carriage, tucked her up in rugs, and bade her 
good-night. 

When the last glimpse of the house with its red 
windows and open door was shut out by a turn in 
the drive, Agnes drew herself up in the comer of the 
carriage, hunching the rugs about her, and clenched her 
hands. The intolerable pain of parting with all she 
felt an interest in was hers at that moment — a, pain, 
perhaps possible in all its keenness to the very young 
only, for they alone have the reckless generosity to 
place their whole centre of romance and interest in 
one spot. 

She remembered some stupid little verses that she bad 
read somewhere that autumn : 

My home lay still in the shadow. 

His lay in the sun. 
I longed in vain — what he asked for 

It straightway was done. 
Once I staked all my heart's treasure. 

We played : and he won. 

The steady grinding of the wheels on the rough, steep 
road set her teeth on edge ; she was shivering with cold — 
a chill at her very heart, it seemed. 

It was quite dark as they drove through the narrow lane 
where the branches almost met above. Then came a 
^ong hill, when the driver got down and walked by the 
horse's head. He drew to one side to let the Martyns' 
carriage pass ; Agnes heard the voices and laughter of 
its occupants as its lights flashed by. 

-Again at the top of the hill the road ran dear in the 
'noonlight ; young holly-trees, their slender stems shining 
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like grey satin, stood every here and there about the high, 
broken banks. 

Far off the open fields and high moors in the distance 
were suffused with pale light. The church clock was 
striking one as she got out at the parsonage gate — as 
it had struck the shining hour when she stood there with 
Terence ; now it was midnight of the heart with her. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THERE'S nothing left remarkable beneath the 
visiting moon ! " said Agnes to herself as she 
looked up at the grey sky. She had just read in the news- 
papers that the Woods' ship had sailed. Now, for an 
indefinite time, she felt there was nothing left remarkable 
in her world any more. 

" I must get the better of this," she kept saying to herself, 
walking quickly up the deep lane, as if the hurried motion 
would help her. At the comer there still lay the heap of 
stones by which she had found Terry lying unconscious, 
with his face turned to the sky. 

She hurried past it till she was out of breath with walk- 
ing so quickly ; then leant on the gate that led into 
the field and looked about her vaguely, seeking some 
comfort. 

Delicate breaths of winter air, cold and fresh, touched 
her face ; the fields and moors, the sky and earth, the 
mists above the distant sea, were all one faint, harmonious 
grey, just touched with colour here and there where a 
holly-tree showed darker green, or a bit of ploughed land 
a patch of purple. High above her one of the little squeak- 
ing hedge-birds twittered out its notes. 

How big the world was ! And how curiously empty for 
her just now I Would she ever again fed any interest in 
her life at home ? 

She was not naturally hopeful, and she realised how 
unlikely it was that she would ever see Terence again. 
He had told her he would come back, but that was before 
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he knew her secret. What would his mother say when she 
heard it ? The sea that now divided them did not seem 
so real to her as the gulf of misfortime that lay between 
his life and hers. She never flattered herself that it would 
" make no difference," as Terence had said ; young as she 
was, she knew better than that. Something in the grey 
sky and the quiet-coloured earth seemed to comfort her ; 
but it was with the chilly comfort that age offers to 
youth — suggestions not of hope, but of patience. 

" I will work hard when I go home, and study all that 
I can. I will try to be nice to grannie, and I will not think 
about him — ^at least, not more than I can help." The 
saving clause made her feel less dreary, and she turned to 
go home more cheerfully. 

She met Captain Bassett at the parsonage gate. He had 
not seen her since the night of Nellie's party, and he noticed 
at once how pale and tired she looked. He walked beside 
her, talking very kindly, and her face brightened a Uttle 
as he spoke. 

The " League of Youth " is silent, but exclusive ; without 
a word its members draw their own invisible hnes of 
demarcation. To Agnes, Mark Bassett was very much 
on the same level as her Uncle Timothy — not quite so old, 
of course, but " Nellie's father," and therefore in a different 
world from theirs. 

She was perfectly unconscious of any admiration that 
she aroused in him. If he looked at her, she thought 
it was only because she was a friend of Nellie's. She 
asked him now to come in and see her tmcle, and when 
he refused, tirnied to bid him good-bye at the door. 

" When do you go back to Ponde ? " he asked. 

" I'm going oh Monday," said Agnes. 

" Ah ! I'll come over and see you then." 

*' But NeUie will have gone back to school ? " said 
Agnes. 

"Won't you have anything to say to me without 
NeUie ? " he said, looking at her, laughing. 
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" Oh, yes, of course ; I'm sure my grandmother will be 
glad if you do come," said Agnes. 

He looked at her, stared at her for an instant, then 
laughed a httle shortly and turned away. 

All of a sudden the girl felt her face grow red. She 
stood still, looking after him, filled with astonishment and 
dismay. Her grandmother's words, " Agnes, you will be 
a fool if you don't marry if you ever can ! " and their 
connection, came back to her with a new meaning. Her 
heart beat quickly as she ran into the house. 

Captain Bassett appeared at the parsonage the very 
next day. Agnes could not escape, for she was sitting 
with her aunt when he was shown into the room. But she 
retreated to the farthest comer she could find, and spoke 
very little. The new, terrifying thought that had taken 
possession of her made her dumb ; some ancient dread 
stirred at^her heart ; she felt like one who walks alone in a 
wood in an unknown country, and was afraid. The man 
was handsome, gallant, and agreeable, admired by most 
women, but the only effect that he produced on her was 
this sensation of nameless dread. It made all the greater 
contrast to. her feeling for Terry — there lay the sunshine 
and the open ground of her heart ; she would have put 
her hand in his, and followed him to the end of the world, 
without a thought. 

Mark Bassett, meanwhile, talked to Mrs. Lascelles, and 
looked at Agnes with kindness enough in his bold eyes* 
She, sitting very still in her corner, crouched back against 
the sofa, noted how the firelight touched his strong, flexible 
hand and the line of his shaven cheek. No man of his 
disposition could possibly have understood that the girl, 
instead of being flattered by his admiration, was distressed 
by it into an agony of dislike. Her instinct told her now 
why it was that he had several times come to the parsonage 
and why he proposed riding over to Ponde. The man's 
physical charm, great enough for some women, did not 
affect her in the least. She was only aware that she shrank 
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from him like a mouse from a cat ; that her one desire 
was to escape his observation as much as possible. Women 
differ largely in regard to those things ; some are by nature 
the pursuers, others the pursued, and Agnes belonged to 
the latter class. 

About the end of January the girl returned to Ponde. 
It was quiet grey weather, never very cold. Some flowers 
were still shining here and there about the fronts of the 
tiny houses. The leafless trees showed glimpses of the 
river through the thin veil of their branches, the water 
grey too, like molten lead. In the open ground an occa- 
sional sheaf of leaves was shooting up through the soil ; 
or sometimes a bunch of snowdrops — ^winter's flowers, 
born in frost and darkness, before the breath of spring. 

Mrs. Sorel was alone, Clare being away for a week in 
London on business connected with her new situation. 

The old woman was delighted to have Agnes back. 
She looked at her curiously at first, noticing some change 
in her appearance even in the course of the last few 
months. 

Agnes sat on a footstool beside her, telling all that 
had happened since they parted. She showed the little 
chain that Terry had given to her, and she spoke about 
Nellie's party, but never lifted her face as she told how he 
had returned from London for it. " And I looked rather 
nice, grannie,'' she said, raising her face at last, flushing 
a little as she spoke. '* Captain Bassett told me I might 
say to you that I was ' the beauty of the evening ' ; it 
wasn't much," she added humbly, " for Nellie is so little, 
and none of the other girls were pretty, I think." 

" Did you see Mark Bassett often ? " Mrs. Sorel in- 
quired. 

" No ; yes, once or twice. He used to come to ask 
how Terry was — and he came sometimes to see Aunt 
Caroline." 

Mrs. Sorel said nothing, but she glanced keenly at the 
girl, who had risen and moved away. She had noticed 
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the trembling voice in which her question had been 
answered. 

" Agnes," she said presently, " do you know that 
your father will soon be out of prison ? " 

Agnes paled suddenly. " Oh, grannie, will he come 
here ? " she asked. 

" Yes, at first ; then he will go abroad, he says. He has 
a friend in America and he is going out there, if he is well 
enough to go." 

Agnes stood beside her chair looking down at her grand- 
mother. '* Shall you be glad, grannie ? " she asked in a 
low voice. 

Mrs. Sorel shook her head. ** Oh, child, I can be glad 
no more. Besides, there will be difficulties — ^it will bring 
back all the past. Clare must go away," she added, as if 
to herself. 

That night in bed Agnes awoke again in the old terror 
of her childhood ; her skin was pricking, her throat was 
dry, her heart beat wildly ; a horror of great darkness 
seemed upon her ; she was choking as if from some dreadful 
vision. At first she could not remember ; then it came 
back to her — ^the figure she used to dream of as a child, 
approaching her, vague, but terrible, saying : ** Fm your 
father, Agnes." At the words she had tried to soream, and 
awakened with a start. 

It all swept over her once more with the rare terror of a 
dream. She lay motionless, turning hot and cold, afraid 
to dose her eyes lest she should fall asleep and dream it 
again. 

Then, suddenly, she remembered Terry's face — the glance 
of his bright, fearless eyes ; it rose through the horror in 
her mind like the sun at morning. She summoned up 
courage to stretch her hand for the matches, and lit her 
candle. The small light threw a round spot of brightness 
on the roof above ; it swam and wavered as the candle 
flickered in the draught from the open window. The 
rest of the room was in shadow, but the horror had been 
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dispelled, and she lay looking about her with a heavenly 
sense of returning calm. 
" Do you trust me ? " Terence had said. " Do it then.' 
" I do ; I will, I will ! " said Agnes passionately, turning 
her heart to the bright thought of him. 

She remembered Mrs. Woods on her knees, alone in the 
empty church, and the shining of her face as she rose. 
She remembered her quick practicality, her large hope- 
fulness ; the energy, the vivacity, of both mother and 
son. Thinking of them, and of the new impulses they 
had brought to her, she comforted herself and fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CLARE had been in London for several weeks. She 
wrote at last sasdng she was coming home, and 
giving the date of her arrival. Her interview with 
an Austrian lady as to another situation had proved 
fruitless. 

'* There is nothing for it, I suppose," she wrote, " but 
going back to bondage in Russia, for I cannot endure to 
live on in the dulness of Ponde, or to share the indescribable 
pettiness of existence as governess in an English middle- 
class household, as you all seem to expect I shall do. 
My Ufe has been stormy, but hitherto I have been at least 
c^ive. The sort of existence you expect me to lead at home 
is mental degradation. However," the letter continued, 
'* I shaH make an effort to endure two or three months 
longer, and then return to Russia. Can you send me some 
more money, as I find I haven't enough for my journey ? 
The weather here has been so bad that walking has been 
impossible, and my expenses have been increased by fre- 
quent cabs. I shall come on Thursday by the train about 
six. Tell Agnes to come to meet me, for it is so awkward 
to have no one at the station, and I have many parcels. 
Be sure to send a rug in the carriage and a cushion, for 
those roads shake one to pieces." 

Mrs. Sorel read the letter aloud slowly, pausing every now 
and then in an expressive way. 

" Aimt Clare is never contented," said Agnes. 

" Never was and never will be ! " said the old woman 

"4 
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with a sigh. " The leopard cannot change his spots, 
child." 

The day when her aunt was expected Agnes crossed 
the ferry in the afternoon, and drove in the old fly the 
three steep miles to the station. But when the train 
came in Clare was not there. Agnes decided to wait for 
the next train, and went into the office, where there was a 
fire. The night was dry, but with a good deal of wind, 
and very dark. She sat by the fire for nearly two hours, 
talking now and again with the station-master, who came 
out and in. At last, when the train came up, she went and 
stood on the platform — ^the only person there except 
the porter. Only three passengers got out — two men 
and one woman, the wife of a neighbouring farmer, 
but Clare had not arrived. Tired and disappointed, 
Agnes was turning away, when she saw that one of 
the men was Mark Bassett. Seeing who it was she 
slipped hurriedly out of the light by the door of the 
station, and she dimbed into the fly, hoping that he had 
not observed her on the platform. 

But when she dismounted at last on the landing-stage 
by the ferry, she found him just alighting from another 
carriage which had passed them on the way. Agnes stood 
balancing herself against the low wall. The flickering 
light from the lantern at the end of the pier swam every 
now and then across her slim figure, swayed by the up- 
roarous night wind that came careering across the hills 
beyond the river. She held on her hat with one hand 
and grasped the edge of the low wall with the other. Mark 
Bassett looked at her, acknowledging the interest of face 
and figure. They stood together, talking from time to 
time, until the ferry-boat came up to the pier. Then Mark 
jumped in and held up his hand to her. 

*' Here now, let me help you in. You won't fed the 
wind so much when you are in the boat," he called 
out. 

Agnes came forward, but by an imperceptible move- 
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ment avoided his outstretched hand. As she stepped 
into the boat, it gave a sudden lurch that nearly threw 
her ofi her balance, and she had to catch at his arm with 
both her hands for a moment to steady herself. The 
little fluttering hand on his sleeve, and the weight of her 
slight figure thrown against him for an instant, gave the 
man a curious thrill. 

" She's the sweetest thing ! " he said to himself. *' And 
she looks like a princess in disguise — ^worth having, I 
believe, even with poor Austin Sorel behind her." 

He wrapped the girl up and seated himself beside 
her in the stem of the heavy, flat-bottomed boat. The 
river was pretty rough, and the boat rolled a good deal 
in spite of its size and weight. A lantern placed on 
the seat opposite threw a band of light across the 
darkness that surrounded them, touching Mark's strong 
hands folded round his knee, and falling across his breast. 
Now and then, as the boat swung, the light revealed his 
face with curious vividness, showing the very lines on 
his brow, and shining on the edges of his crisp hair. From 
time to time he spoke with the boatmen ; then he turned 
and began to speak to Agnes in a low tone which they 
could not hear. 

" You've come down by the eight train, I suppose ? " 

" No," said Agnes. " I was waiting for my Aunt Clare. 
We expected her at six, but she didn't come, and so I 
waited for the next train ; but she must have been delayed 
in town." 

Captain Basset t said '' Oh," in the tone Agnes observed 
most people to use about Clare ; then he added, " You 
have been waiting hours alone in the dark by yourself. 
It's not right. You need some one to take care of you, 
Agnes." 

'* I have my grandmother." 

*' Yes, you have ; but she is very old, and your Airnt 
Clare is not a fit person to take care of you." 

No," said Agnes. Then, moving a little nearer 
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to him, she said : " Captain Bassett, you knew my 
father? " 

" Yes, yes ; of course I knew him." 

" Before ? " 

Yes, before that, poor fellow." 

Will you tell me what happened then ? " said Agnes. 

Good Lord, child, do you not know ? " 

" No, I have never heard about it. I want to hear now. 
I must know now. I can't ask grannie. I don't believe 
my Aunt Clare ; she — she extenuates so." 

Mark laughed shortly. " She does," he said. 

" I have heard the servants talk when I was a child," 
said Agnes. " Grannie told me something, but now I 
want to know the whole thing from the beginning. Will 
you tell me ? " 

" Upon my word," he said, " it's rather a hard thing 
you ask." 

" Please — I do ask it. Will you tell me straight ? " 

" When ? " 
Oh, to-night." 

Here, just now ? I can't." He thought for a minute, 
and then said, " I will walk home with you, and I'll teU 
you then. Will a servant meet you ? " 

" I don't think so. Grannie would think I was coming 
with Aunt Clare." 

The boatmen drew in the oars, and the boat ground 
against the landing-stage. The broad light from the inn 
door streamed out cheerfully across the road. The wind 
was scarcely felt down here beneath the hill. There were 
lighted yvindows in the old houses by the quay and open 
doors. People moved about, the smell of salt water and 
seaweed came up from the uncovered rocks; a lantern 
hanging high up from the end of a pole cast a wavering 
reflection into the water below. Captain Bassett paid the 
boatmen and jiunped ashore, turning to help Agnes out. 
This time she allowed him to take her hand. His servant 
was waiting with his horses by the inn door. He told 
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him he would return in half an hour, and walked on 
with Agnes up the street. 

Under the high woods the wind was vexing no more, 
and the road was very quiet ; a few lights from the cottage 
windows came streaming through the garlands of creeping 
plants that hung around them. Sometimes, when a door 
was open, you saw into one of the miniature rooms with its 
flagged floor and its burning lamp. A cart, with a panting 
horse still smoking and trembling from the descent of 
the precipitous road, was drawn up close to the wall on 
one side, and the driver leant by the doorway, talking 
to the women within. 

Agnes and Captain Bassett walked slowly up the hill 
and round the first comer. Mark could not see the girl's 
face, so he talked on about indifferent things, hoping that 
she had forgotten her request. 

But as soon as they had passed the houses Agnes 
began, in a clear, steady voice that had something child- 
like in the sound of it, " Please tell me that story 
now." 

" Do you really want to know ? " he said, stopping his 
walk and standing still beside her. 

Yes, I do. I want to know it all — everj^thing." 
You know already why your father was imprisoned ? " 
Yes ; grannie told me that he killed a man. That is 
all I have ever heard about it." 

" And quite enough ! Why do you ask me to tell you 
what your grandmother has thought fit to conceal ? " 

'' Because I am not a child any longer. I feel as if I 
were walking with bandaged eyes. I can't do ansrthing 
with my life until I know the whole truth." 

Why ask me?" he repeated almost angrily. 
Because I cannot ask my own people. It hurts 
grannie too much. I don't believe an3rthing my Aunt 
Clare says, quite. My Uncle Timothy and Aunt Caroline 
hate the Sorels and never speak about them ; and I cannot 
ask a servant, can I ? " 
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'* Well, but it involves other people," he said, walking 
slowly on again. 

" My Aunt Clare ? " said the girl, turning to him sud- 
denly. 

Mark pretended to be busy lighting a cigarette. The 
flame of the match made scarlet the hollow of his hand, 
and she saw in the brief flare-uphow he was frowning with 
annoyance. 

" It will not surprise me," said Agnes. " Again I ask 
you to tell me all you know." 

He gave his shoulders a shake, threw the cigarette into 
a ditch, and began to speak low and rapidly. 

" Very well, then. Your father and I at one time were 
great friends. He was older than I was, of course, but 
we were at the same college at Oxford. I used to spend 
much time at Rascath — ^your grandfather's house ; a pretty 
place it was. Yoiu: mother was a distant relative of mine, 
you know, and we all knew each other very well. You're 
very like your mother," he said, and paused. 
Go on, please," said Agnes. 

Oh, well, your Aunt Clare wjas young then — about the 
age you are now (that was twenty years ago). She was 
very good-looking, and very wild, you know." 

He stopped and gulped, and Agnes said again, " Go on, 
please." 

" Well, there was a man we all knew — ^Jack Fox Conway. 
He was a married man, you understand. He behaved 
badly, and he got mixed up in a story with your Aunt 
Clare." 

" I don't quite understand," said Agnes in a low 
voice. 

" Hang it all, what can I say ? How can I tell you 
this about your own aunt ? It's -not a story for a girl to 
hear ! " 

'' Tell me the truth, please," said Agnes again, and 
something in the steady voice made the man obey her. 

" Well, I will. This man behaved like a scoundrel. 
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Clare was very young, of course. She got into trouble 
badly" — ^he stopped and looked down at the girl in the 
darkness. " Are you too much of a child to know what 
that means, or do you understand what Fm talking about ? 
She came home. She had lost her reputation. People 
were talking about it, and there was a regular scandal. 
When she got back, your father made her tell him who 
the man was. I believe till she told him he never sus- 
pected, and he was mad with rage. He hadn't been very 
long married then. Two days afterwards he took a gun 
and went out to shoot by himself. He met Fox Conway 
in a lane. No one knows what happened, but anyway, 
he shot him dead, and I believe your Aunt Clare had 
made an appointment to meet the man. She came up 
' and saw it. Well, is that enough ? " 
Go on to the end, please," said Agnes. 
Oh, then things happened you've no need to know 
of. Yoiu: father was sent to prison. Then you were 
bom, and your mother died, poor girl ! " 

" Then Aunt Clare went away ? " 

" Yes, she went abroad, and no one saw or heard of 
her for some years. Oh, child, don't cry ! " He turned 
and took her little cold hand in his, and drew her near 
him. All that was best in the man came to the surface, 
stirred as he had been by telling the story. He was very 
grave and gentle, and Agnes did not resent the action. 
She leaned against him for a moment in the darkness — ^a 
little, unbefriended, helpless thing, clinging to the arm 
held out to her. Then she swallowed down her tears 
and held out her hand to him as she drew herself 
away. 

" Good-night," she said. " Thank you very much for 
telling me sJl this. I am afraid it was very disagreeable 
to you." 

" Very," he said ; then kissed the little cold hand and 
let it fall, saying, " Go in, and go to bed and sleep and 
forj^et all that now, It's w old story, and no blame of 
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yours. No one thinks any differently of you because of 
it, Agnes." 

He waited until he saw her disappear into the house, 
and then turned down the dark road, saying to himself, 
*' Poor little girl, poor little woman ! She took it very 
bravely, too. She's like her mother." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

CLARE arrived two days later, after having sent a 
casual telegram explaining that she '' had been 
delayed." The delay turned out to be a ticket for the 
theatre, which some one had given her at the last moment. 
She made no apologies-- only gnmibled that Agnes had 
not again come to meet her. 

She flung herself into a chair as soon as she arrived and 
called out to Agnes to come and unlace her boots. In 
this attitude she recited a few of her grievances, as thj 
girl knelt before her with her face hidden. It had giv< 
Agnes a sort of shudder to receive her aunt's perfunctorjr' 
kiss a few minutes before, for the story she had heard from 
Captain Bassett kept pounding through her head when- 
ever she looked at Clare. 

" Agnes is looking wretched," had been Clare's first 
remark. "No one would call youjjretty for a moment 
who saw you looking like-^tfiat, Agpbes," she went on. 
*' It's the dull life here. It does harm to every one. I'm 
sure I should be ill if I lived much longer here. It will 
be better to do anything to ^ away. Tell Betty to 
open my boxes, and to bring me some hot water, and shut 
that window. I do think you might have come to meet 
me, when you knew I was coming. My arm is nearly 
broken with holding all those heavy parcels. It was just 
like a farmer's wife, to lug them across the station by 
myself." 

" There are worse things than farmers' wives — ^very 
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respectable women they axe ! " said Mrs. Sorel, and Clare 
rose and banged out of the room. 

Her bell rang violently a minute after. 

"Tell Betty to come and unstrap my box— stooping 
alwa}^ tires me so," she said. " Oh, it's you, Agnes. 
Come and do it for me, like a good girl. What's been the 
matter with you ? " she asked. 

" Nothing," said Agnes, removing the straps and pro- 
ceeding to open the tilonk. 

Clare went on talking to her as she began to empty out 
the crushed finery from the tray of the box. 

'* There; put that in the upper drawer. Mother should 
let you go about more than she does. It would do you 
a world of good. No girl of ^ph^^ age ought to be so shy 
and ridiculous as you are. Has Captain Bassett been 
here again ? " 

" No. I saw him at the ferry the other night, and he 

I walked back with me, but he did not come in." 
k " He wouldn't be likely to when I was away from home," 
Md Clare. " Don't you like him ? " she inquired sharply, 
looking up. 
" I don't think I do — ^much," said Agnes, hesitatingT 
" You little brat ! " said Clare angrily. " What's the 
matter with him, pray ? " She was on her knees now 
^ amongst the gaudy rubbish unearthed from her trunk. 
\ " He's the only decen^^ man you've ever spoken to in all 
I your ridiculous little life,-iBr|fet you say you don't Uke 
him. Why not, pray ? " 
" He doesn't pleasejne — and he's quite old," said Agnes 
I desperately. 

t ** Old ! He's only about forty-four. He's not old at 
f all. And why shoiddn't he please you ? I never heard 
I such nonsense. What business have you to say that, 
f when many other women — ^people who wouldn't look at 
you if you were standing there in front of them — consider 
him charming ? " 
A^es said nothing at all. She stood slowly rolling 
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up a ribbon, staring down at it in silence. Only once 
she lifted those black eyes which Clare saw had power 
to draw sympathy from others, and a faint smile crossed 
her lips. 

" Captain Bassett is downstairs, miss," said Betty, 
opening the door at this moment. 

Clare started to her feet, and seized a bodice from the 
bed. 

" Hand me that orange ribbon, Agnes, and fasten this, 
will yon ? Will my hair do ? (Jet out my other shoes — 
no, the ones with the flaps." She began arranging her 
hair and dabbing her face with powder, fastened on the 
orange ribbon, sprinkled heree lf with scent, seized another 
handkerchief, and trajji^Hs downstairs. 

Captain Bafii^ ^as sitting talking very earnestly to 
Mrs. Sorel. ^ ifce conversation ceased abruptly when Clare 
came in, and she could not form an idea of what they had 
been talking about. 

JVfter a little Mark said something about Agnes, an|. 
asKed if she were at home. '^ 

** She is very shy," said Clare. " She does not like 
to see strangers. No wonder, living in a hole like this." 
^ '* But I am not a stranger," he said, laughing. 
^' Clare lowered her voice. " She doesn't like %you, yoii 
know," she said, as if partly in jest. 

'* I'm sorry, but not surprised," he said lightly, and 
very soon afterwards went away, without having seen 
Agnes at all. She, watching from her little window, saw 
him go, and drew a breath of relief. She hardly knew 
herself why he frightened her so much. 

Mrs. Sorel was unusually affectionate to her that evening, 
and several times when Agnes looked up she found her 
grandmother's eyes fixed upon her with a strange, softened 
expression that she could not read. 

Clare was in a better humour, and once more com- 
mented upon Captain Bassett's good looks. 

" He ought to marry again," she said. " I suppose it 
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is some feeling about that tiresome child of his that pre- 
vents it." 

'' Is she a tiresome child ? " asked Mrs. Sorel. 

'* Do you mean Nellie ? " said Agnes. ** Why, she's a 

darling " She stopped short, and her cheeks flushed all 

of a sudden. Mrs. Sorel looked at her. 

" All children are tiresome," was Clare's comprehensive 
comment. " Perhaps she's no worse than the rest of 
them." 

Only a few days had passed when Mark Bassett came 
again. This time he arrived at an hour when Mrs. Sorel 
usually rested in her own room, and when Clare was out. 
Agnes heard his voice at the door and her heart sank. 
She hoped that he might gcMKay, but when Betty came 
to say that he wanted to see ner^he had to go downstairs. 
She had just come in from a long walR.in^the cool winter 
air, and was wearing an odd littie fur to^ue — another of 
Clare's second-hand Russian garments — ^which suited her 
strangely well. Her cheeks were flushed like a pale carna- 
tion. She looked almost beautiful, and very distinguiAed 
as she came into the room, still holding h^ shabby gloves 
in her hand. For aU her paleness, and h^ thin, childish 
figure, she possessed that curious touch of something 
which is badly named style — ^which no cunning of th^ 
dressmaker, and no richness of clothing, can impart to a~ 
woman who has not got it by nature. This was a charn\ 
particularly appealing to Mark Bassett, and when it was 
combined with her childlike manner and the sadness of 
her black eyes, it had made him very much in love. He 
had struggled hard against the feeling at first, laughing 
at himself for thiQking such a thing possible, considering 
the unfortunate connection such a marriage would be for 
him, how young the girl was — ^young enough to be 
his daughter — ^how different this idea was from any marriage 
he had thought of making, how he had admired her mother 
long ago. He called himself a fool. He had gone away 
from the district, and now he had come back worse* than 
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ever. He tried to distract himself with sport or business, 
but he was haunted by the thought of Agnes, and the 
evening when he had last seen her had decided the matter. 

It was therefore with something of the sportsman's 
feeling when at last he comes up to his quarry, that he 
saw the girl enter the room alone. 

" I have told Betty to tell my grandmother that you 
are here," she said. '' She will come down in a few 
minutes." 

"Thank you. A few minutes to see you alone was 
all I wanted," he answered. 

She went and sat down on a little sofa that had a 
work-basket and a heap of newspapers at the other 
end of it. ^ifgj^ 

"May I move these?" said he, gathering them up 
and sitting down beside her. 

Agnes shrank involuntarily a little further back into 
her corner. The action was sufficient to rouse his excite- 
ment. He looked at her hard, tr3ang to make her raise 
hei^eyes; then said quietly: 

" Agnes, why won't you have anything to say to me 
ndWadays ? Did I ofiend you the other night ? You 
would not even come down to see me when I was here 
on Friday." 

" I was busy." 

" Are you angry with me ? " 

" No," said Agnes faintly. 

He smiled, and then got up and stood looking down 
at her. Agnes pulled out the fingers of her gloves and 
kept silence. 

" Look here, child," he said quite kindly and softly, 
so that she raised her eyes to his face, grateful for the 
change of tone, " do you thiiik I come here to see your 
grandmother or your aunt ? " 

" I wish you did," said Agnes, with a sincerity that hurt 
him more than she knew; yet a sense of humour made 
him laugh outright for a moment. Oh, she was a sweet 
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thingy he thought again, as he sat down beside her and 
laid his hand on hers. Agnes withdrew her hand and 
looked round at him. 

" I don't come here to see them, as I think you might 
know, and I want you to marry me. Do you hate me 
too much for that ? " he asked, smiling again — she 
looked so startled and so pretty. 

** Not hate exactly," said Agnes, with the same biting 
sincerity. 

" Oh ! " He winced perceptibly. " Could you never 
care for me more than that ? " 

" But I don't care at all," said Agnes. The words fell 
from her in her gentle, joyless manner — ^almost unbeUev- 
able to a man of his t3/pe. 

" Is there — can there — be any one else ? " he began. 

He looked up at her, not expecting a reply. For who 

\ else could there be ? Who else had she ever seen ? He 

would not compare himself with the neighbouring farmers 

or the curate of the parish. But all of a sudden the 

& pale face opposite to him lit up as if by some exquisite 

inner vision. 
} ** Oh, yes I " said Agnes, with a depth of emphasis that 
startled him. Her Ups parted, her eyes for a moment 
were radiant. She drew herself up and looked out of 
the open window beside her, so that Mark Bassett himself 
wheeled about, half expecting to see some one looking in. 
There was nothing but the soft winter sky and the delicate 
tangle of the leafless orchards without. 

'* The deuce take it aU ! " he exclaimed, and springing 
to his feet he walked to the other end of the room, trjdng 
to hide his mortification. When Mrs. Sord came in he 
stayed only for a short time, talking in a disjointed fashion 
very unlike his usual manner. Agnes felt thankful when 
he took his leave. She was very silent all that evening, 
and Gare asked what was wrong. 

" Nothing," she said ; " I'm tired." 

" It's silly of a girl like you to be always siieaking about 
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being tired," Clare retorted. Her mother had asked her 
to do some small piece of mending for her, and she was 
sitting sewing with the air of a martyr. She had been 
very ill pleased when she came in to find that Captain 
Bassett had come and gone during her absence. 

" Did he know I was out ? " she asked sharply, when 
Agnes told her. 

*' I don't know. I said you had gone out." 

" Perhaps he thought I would come in before he left," 
said Clare. " I suppose he only stayed for a little ? " 

** He stayed about half an hour," said Agnes. 

" How silly ! " said Clare. " Of course, he must have 
come to see me." 

Agnes said nothing, and she went and bid her grand- 
mother good-night. When she got up to her own room, 
she leant her head on her hands, and allowed herself to 
recall the whole scene with Mark Bassett. It had excited 
and frightened her. She felt she could not tell her grand- 
mother anything about it, for she knew now what her 
wish would be, and she knew how strong her will was 
when once she had made up her mind. 

'* He will go away ; and then perhaps when Aunt Clare i ^ 
has gone too, and the whole thing is over, I may tell her." * 

As far as the man himself was concerned it is difficult i 
to exaggerate the indifference with which she regarded him. \ 
It surprised and annoyed her that he should be in love ! j 
with her at all. She had shrunk in terror from his ardent : ' 
eyes, and her one wish was not to see him again "for a / 
very long time," if possible. \ ' 

There is no defence of the heart like preoccupation. ; 
She looked out of the casement into the windless winter " 
night. Through a gap in the bare, matted branches of 
the trees, on the other side of the roadway, she could see i 
a glimpse of the broad river below, dim and silvery, and, 
lying on it, the bulk of a big ship, blazing with lights, 
much brighter than the stars above. But Agnes kept 
looking at the slender new moon that was rising in the 
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dark sky, thinking not at aU of Mark Bassett or his ad- 
nniration, only sajdng to herself, " The same moon is over 
"Washington too ! " 

She did not know that Captain Bassett, as he rode 
homewards, had suddenly exclaimed : 

** Can it be the little American ? " And then, mentally 
reviewing his own attractions, which certainly were neither 
few nor small, he had dismissed the idea as ridiculous. 

These attractions were nothing to the girl. Had he and 
Terence been placed side by side she could scarcely have 
believed it possible that any one could prefer Mark Bassett. 
He, and the future he could offer, were nothing to her : 
they were not what she wanted. As well display the 
beauties of a foreign town to an exile sick for the bare 
hills of home. 

She took her young love out from its hiding-place in 
her heart, and reviewed it like a treasure that was 
too beautiful to be looked at by daylight, or in the bustle 
of the household. Only when she was alone at night 
in the soft darkness, or early in the morning before the 
noises of the day began, she would turn on her pillow 
and watch the growing light and hug her precious thought. 
It roused in her all the exquisite aspiration — the eagerness 
to be worthy, that only youth can know. It was a reno- 
vation of spirit that penetrated every action of her day. 
She lay down at night resting her faith upon Terence ; she 
dressed herself each morning, putting on her shabby 
clothes with a new care, as if to meet the bridegroom of 
her soul. In her very thoughts she rejected the unworthy, 
and struck out for the highest because of him. Even 
though she never set eyes on him again, she knew that 
she had entered on a kingdom unknown to her before. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE spring came on quickly in those parts, without 
the hesitations that mark her coming in the north- 
days when her fragrance is suddenly shut away, and only 
winter breathes again upon the disappointed land. Here the 
heat outran her coming, and while the woods were scarcely 
budding, the air was warm. The plum-orchards blossomed 
white aU over the hillsides ; the flowers came up through 
the mould — the strong-smelling, delicious flowers of early 
spring ; the creepers about the cottage windows began to 
bud. The ground was covered, acres at a time, with wild 
hyacinths and primroses ; the chambers of the woods 
were sweet with them ; they scented the very lanes. All 
the craft upon the silver river seemed to move more swiftly ; 
the cottages were freshly whitewashed, the gates re- 
painted, thfi tiny windows burnished, and the whole 
village awakened to a new life. 

Agnes came out one morning, feeling happy, like all 
young things, on such an April day. She had put on a 
new spring gown, and though she was not vain, she felt 
fresh and pleased because she could not help seeing how 
pretty she had looked in the glass. Now that some months 
had elapsed since her last interview with Captain Bassett, 
she had escaped from her immediate terror, and began 
shyly to take a kind of timid pleasure in recalling some 
of his words. After aU, he would not see her again for a 
long time, and he had asked her to marry him, and she 
had had a lover like other people — ^like girls in books. 
Perhaps it was rather interesting after all. Perhaps the 
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world was not such a bad place ; she did look nice. She 
had had a letter from Terence Woods — quite a short note, 
and not particularly well expressed; but he said they 
would be coming to Europe soon. She had heard from 
Nellie Bassett also, who entreated her to come and stay 
with them. 

" Just as if I were Uke other people ! " thought Agnes. 

Nellie mentioned that her father had been away, but 
had now come home. 

" He is very cross,** was Nellie's simple comment, 
which — ^he being at a safe distance, and her distress, as 
I have said, somewhat softened — made Agnes smile. 

Love and its affairs are by no means the only interests 
in life. "The Astronomer with his Telescope," whom 
writers of the last century seemed to reverence, and 
who was invoked so frequently in their grand descrip- 
tions, has doubtless a higher pursuit and loftier subjects 
of thought. There are, indeed, a thousand and one other 
things to think about in this bright and crowded world, 
but nothing else quite takes the place of this : nothing 
else makes even the old look back from their place of 
attainment with the same sympathy. It is the tale that 
always finds a listener. 

Agnes, then, half smiling over her own thoughts, and 
looking almost as if she had her rightful part in the happy 
morning, came walking along the steep little lane. The 
school children had just rushed out in the interval for 
play. A tiny school — every one of its scholars were known 
to her by name. She watched them run off chasing each 
other, or gather into eager knots of two or three, smearing 
their slates and chattering. Just in front of her walked 
a diseased, malformed little boy — the son of a woman 
who lived near their own house. He was dragging 
one twisted leg slowly after the other, and working his 
way painfully along, munching his dinner of sour bread 
spread with glutinous shop jam. Agnes gave him a penny 
sometimes when she met him, and to-day, having one in 
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her pocket, she stooped down and put it into his hand 
with a smile. As she walked slowly on she heard him con- 
sulting with another child about the quantity of sweets 
it would purchase. Then came a question she did not 
hear, and the little bojr's shrill reply : 

" He's in Dartmoor Jail for murder, and my mother 
says as 'e'U spcm be out. Fm of eared in my bed / " 

Agnes waited to hear no more. She caught up her 
light skirts in one hand, and hurried on wildly up the 
lane, through the first open gate she came to, — ^push- 
ing aside the low-droopiog, blossom-laden branches of 
the plum-trees that scattered their petals white upon her 
as she went; crushing do¥m the strong young daffodils 
growing in the green grass; catching her hat on the 
low branches till her hair was all pulled awry, — scarcely 
conscious of where she was going, only anxious to get out 
of earshot of the children's shrill voices that seemed to 
pursue her from the lane. She struggled do¥m the long 
orchard J till she reached the gate at the foot of the 
hill, and came out upon the edge of ground that met 
the shore. The plum-trees stopped by the low grey 
wall, and oak-trees took their place, growing so dose to 
the river that some of them were stepping in, and long 
trails of ivy hung down from the banks, dipping into the 
water. Agnes came and sat on a stone by the edge. 
There were no ships in sight — only a boat, with a fisherman 
rowing quietly out to the middle of the stream. She sat 
still for a long time, sometimes lookiDg up into the serene 
April sky, sometimes across at the distant fields on the 
oUier side, where the crimson earth was glowing in the 
stm. Her eyes met beauty everywhere, while her heart 
was uncomforted. She wanted help and she could not 
find it. At last she looked along the line of white b]oss(Hn- 
ing trees, and saw the square tower of the church rising 
above them. She remembered how she had seen Mrs. 
Woods on her knees in the church at Little Widger, and 
the shining of her face as she rose. She would go ther^ 
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and see if that would help her. The church stood at the 
top of a meadow which sloped up from the water's edge, 
and was covered with yellow buttercups and full of 
daisies. As she climbed up the field, the larks were 
singing in the high sky above her. The stir and warmth 
of the April morning made her feel all the more miser- 
able. She reached the churchyard — ^an ill-kept little 
spot, with grass long and neglected — full of flowers 
now. She pushed the chutch door open and went in. 
It was cold in spite of the sunshine, and smelt very 
damp. She crouched down in one of the empty pews 
and her heart stirred vaguely, seeking for some help. 
But the empty building had nothing to say to her. She 
propped her chin on her hand, and gazed before her, always 
hearing the children's words, " *E's coming 'ome — Fm 
a feared in my bed/** They had made her realise with a 
terrible distinctness how she felt about her father's return, 
and there was no escape. She had never seen him^ 
but somehow a sinister image had grown up in her fancy, 
and as she thought of his home-coming, she was seized 
with an inexpressible dread. What would happen ? 
What would they say ? What would become of Clare ? 
Could she and he meet again after all that had passed P 
How would her grandmother bear it all ? she wondered. 
When Would he come ? — the time must be getting 
near. 

She thought about other girls— her companions — and 
how fortunate they were. She remembered Mr. Briggs — 
Maria Courteney's father — a fat, vulgar man, with a loud 
laugh. What would she not have given to have a father 
like him 1 Or even Betty Martyn's, who was a harsh- 
voiced martinet ; or how happy Nellie Bassett was — ^her 
father was so kind ! 

Her eyes fell on the old tomb at the corner of the church ; 
just the outline of a knight's figure, lying stifiiy with his 
shield at his toes, the face all blurred by time, nothing 
remarkable in the workmanship. It brought Tereuce ^xvd. 
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being tired," Qare retorted. Her mother had asked her 
to do some small piece of mending for her, and she was 
sitting sewing with the air of a martyr. She had been 
very ill pleased when she came in to find that Captain 
Bassett had come and gone during her absence. 

" Did he know I was out ? " she asked sharply, when 
Agnes told her. 

** I don't know. I said you had gone out." 

" Perhaps he thought I would come in before he left," 
said Clare. " I suppose he only stayed for a little ? " 

" He stayed about half an hour," said Agnes. 

" How silly ! " said Clare. '* Of course, he must have 
come to see me." 

Agnes said nothing, and she went and bid her grand- 
mother good-night. When she got up to her own room, 
she leant her head on her hancte, and allowed herself to 
recall the whole scene with Mark Bassett. It had excited 
and frightened her. She fdt she could not tell her grand- 
mother anything about it, for she knew now what her 
wish would be, and she knew how strong her will was 
when once she had made up her mind. 

** He will go away ; and then perhaps when Aunt Clare 
has gone too, and the whole thing is over, I may tell her." 

As far as the man himself was concerned it is difficult 
to exaggerate the indifference with which she regarded him. 
It surprised and annoyed her that he should be in love 
with her at all. She had shrunk in terror from his ardent 
eyes, and her one wish was not to see him again ''for a 
very long time," if possible. 

There is no defence of the heart like preoccupation. 
She looked out of the casement into the windless winter 
night. Through a gap in the bare, matted branches ol 
the trees, on the other side of the roadway, she could see 
a glimpse of the broad river below, dim and silvery, and, 
lying on it, the bulk of a big ship, blazing with lights, 
much brighter than the stars above. But Agnes kept 
looking at the slender new moon that was rising in the 



CHAPTER XX 

ONE day, shortly after Clare had returned from London, 
Agnes had gone out for a long walk by herself. 
As she approached the house on her way back, she heard 
the sound of voices, and saw a stout, elderly man, who 
looked much overheated from climbing the hill, with a 
girl beside him, whom she presently recognised as Maria 
Courteney Briggs. 

Maria Briggs it was, much grown-up, dressed now quite 
like a young lady, with a profusion of skirt ; and no doubt 
at all about her hair being up, for it was piled high upon 
her head. 

" I think that this is the house," she was saying. 
Then, catching sight of Agnes, she exclaimed, '* Oh, 
here she is, father I Well, Agnes, how do you do ? 
We've come to see you, as we were in the village." 

She held up her fat face, and kissed Agnes warmly ; and 
Mr. Briggs, who had seen her before, when she was at 
school, pretended to be amazed at the change in her 
appearance. Indeed, he was surprised to see the lank, 
pale little girl he remembered looking so pretty. 

Agnes took them into the house, and, leaving Mr. 
Briggs to talk to her grandmother, took Maria up to her 
own room. 

When Miss Briggs had arranged her hair a Uttle, and 
set her hat at a more becoming angle, she sat down on 
the bed beside Agnes, and suddenly, making a great 
effort, as was evident from the way she pursed up her 
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button mouth, whilst the colour rose in her fat cheeks, 
began to reveal the object of her visit. 

** You know, Agnes," she said, " that when you wrote 
to me after Christmas " — ^Agnes nodded — " you said your 
grandmother told you you would need to earn your own 
living. What are you going to do ? I have an aunt 
who wants some one to live with her. She's one of those 
people always ill, but just never dead, you know. She's 
not got a temper or anything, but only s5anptoms. I 
wondered if you would think of that ? " 

** It's very kind of you, Maria," said Agnes. ** I have 
to stay at home just now, but I will let you know if I am 
going to try to get something to do, and you can tell me 
more about it." 

" It would be dull enough," said Maria, " only better 
than going amongst strangers." She did not wait for 
Agnes to reply, but hurried on : '* I came to-day, be- 
cause I had heard " — she paused for a second, going on 
quickly — ** about your father, and I understood lots of 
things then, and I just wanted to come and see you, and 
show you I was a true friend." She got out this little ' 
speech with difficulty, without her usual grand manner, 
and at the end of it she caught hold of Agnes' hands 
and squeezed them hard. 

** Oh, Maria," said Agnes, suddenly touched by the 
girl's kind feeling, " how good of you ! How kind you 
are ! I'm glad some one knows ! " she exclaimed, laying 
her head on Maria's arm, and bursting into tears. ** You 
can never imagine what it was to have that hanging over 
me at school, amongst all of you, when you were all happy 
except me. Oh, I'm so glad you know now ! " 

" It doesn't make a bit of difference," said Maria warmly. 
" None of the others know, not Nellie or Elma, and / 
shan't tell them." 

It makes a difference to every one," faltered Agnes. 
Of course," began Miss Briggs, speaking more in her 
usual lofty tone, as her moment of emotion passed, ** mis- 
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fortunes wiU happen in the best-regulated families, as 
Matthew Arnold says. But mother always says much 
may be done to ignore them — ^with your looI», Agnes." 

" My looks ! " said Agnes, astonished. She had raised 
her head and dried her eyes now. 

" Yes," said Miss Briggs, eyeing her. Then, as she 
noticed Agnes* rufSed hair, she slipped off the edge of 
the bed ; and again, as if drawn by an irresistible impulse, 
moved towards the mirror, where she paused to arrange 
her own front locks once more. ** Yes, Agnes," she went 
on, carefully skewering her hat with its long pin, and 
giving a final pat to her hair, " that night at Nellie Bassett's 
dance, every one said you were the prettiest girl in the 
room." 

" Oh, did they ? Well, I'm very glad," said Agnes, 
blushing a little with pleasure. 

" Mother would like you to come and stay with us, and 
go a little into society now," continued Maria. *' I'm not 
' coming out ' regularly till autumn ; but we've been en- 
tertaining a good deal, and of course, now I've got my hair 
up, I am allowed to go almost where I like." 

** It's very kind of your mother, Maria," said Agnes. 
" But I'm afraid I can't leave grannie just now, even if 
she would have allowed me to go, my father is coming 
home — 
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Oh," said Maria ; her grand manner failed her again, 
and she squeezed Agnes once more by the hand, saying, 
"It's dreadful V 

'* Come downstairs now, and see my grandmother," said 
Agnes, and they went down together. 

• * You must remember," said Maria, pausing at the 
door, ** that if I can do anything for you, Agnes, I'll do 
it." There was so much kind resolution in her fat face, 
that Agnes felt she could never laugh at her again. 

They found in the drawing-room Clare sitting talking, 
and the astonished Mr. Briggs, hotter than ever, very 
upright and uncomfortable, trying to answer her remarks. 
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" BuUer I " Clare remarked, when Agnes came back, 
after having gone doMm to the gate with her friends. " It 
must be butter or cheese to make a man look Hke that ! 
And what an absurd, hideous little bundle of a girl ! " 

" Maria is very kind ; I'm fond of her," said Agnes. 

" Well, if that's a specimen of the friends you make at 
school, I should think you might as well have stayed at 
home," Qare retorted. 

" They seem good, kind people," said Mrs. Sorel. 

'' Kind I " said Qare indignantly. " Why should they 
be kind ? Who is wanting kindness ? And good 1 Fat, oily 
men of that sort are all Pharisees and Nonconformists, and 
he's probably a Libertine in the background ! " 

" We all wear a different coat to the world, more or less, 
if all were known," remarked Mrs. Sorel dryly. 

Agnes had been listening to this outburst against the 
harndess Mr. Briggs with astonishment. 

Clare now turned on her. ** Horrid little man ! " she 
began. " He went on in such an absurd way, saying that 
you had been so much admired at the Bassetts' dance. I 
wonder Mark Bassett allows his child to have a companion 
like that Briggs girl ! I suppose the old thing wanted us 
to caU his daughter pretty ! " 

Agnes turned away without saying anything. She 
understood now why her aunt was angry with Mr. 
Briggs. 

By the evening, however, Qare had recovered her temper. 
She had received a letter which pleased her, and settled 
the date of her return to Russia. Although gnmibling 
constantly about her '' degrading position," and so on, in 
reality she was looking forward with eagerness to getting 
back to more congenial surroundings. 

She read the letter aloud, and at once began to anticipate 
the amusement she would have when she joined her em- 
ployers in Paris, before going back to Russia. She talked 
and ate a great deal, and drank two glasses of claret ; and 
after dinner brought down a huge box of highly coloured 
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world was not such a bad place ; she did look nice. She 
had had a letter from Terence Woods — quite a short note, 
and not particularly well expressed; but he said they 
would be coming to Europe sdon. She had heard from 
Nellie Bassett also, who entreated her to come and stay 
with them. 

" Just as if I were like other people ! " thought Agnes. 

Nellie mentioned that her father had been away, but 
had now come home. 

" He is very cross,** was Nellie's simple comment, 
which — ^he being at a safe distance, and her distress, as 
I have said, somewhat softened — made Agnes smile. 

Love and its afSEairs are by no means the only interests 
in Hfe. "The Astronomer with his Telescope," whom 
writers of the last century seemed to reverence, and 
who was invoked so frequently in their grand descrip- 
tions, has doubtless a higher pursuit and loftier subjects 
of thought. There are, indeed, a thousand and one other 
things to think about in this bright and crowded world, 
but nothing else quite takes the place of this : nothing 
else makes even the old look back from their place of 
attainment with the same sympathy. It is the tale that 
always finds a listener. 

Agnes, then, half smiling over her own thoughts, and 
looking almost as if she had her rightful part in the happy 
morning, came walking along the steep little lane. The 
school children had jus^ rushed out in the interval for 
play. A tiny school — every one of its scholars were known 
to her by name. She watched them run off chasing each 
other, or gather into eager knots of two or three, smearing 
their slates and chattering. Just in front of her walked 
a diseased, malformed little boy — ^the son of a woman 
who lived near their own house. He was dragging 
one twisted leg slowly after the other, and working his 
way painfully along, munching his dinner of sour bread 
spread with glutinous shop jam. Agnes gave him a penny 
sometimes when she met him, and to-day, having one in 



CHAPTER XXI 

CLARE had ceased talking at last, and begun to read 
one of her yellow-covered novels. The little room 
was very still. The windows were open, but the candles 
on the table scarcely flickered in the faint draught. 

" Who's coming at this hour of night ? " said Clare 
suddenly. " Hasn't the postman been long ago ? " 

Agnes lifted her head to listen. She heard a heavy, slow 
footstep coming up the flagged pathway. It stopped, 
as if the man had paused to glance up at the windows ; 
then came on again, and there was a low knock at the 
door. 

** It can't be that tiresome Mr. Ingraham at this time, 
surely ? " said Clare, shuflling into the comer of the sofa, 
and touching her h^. 

Agnes looked across at her grandmother. A man's 
voice was audible down below, asking for Mrs. Sorel. The 
old woman turned round and faced the door, resting one 
hand on the writing-table beside her ; her clay-pale face 
seemed struck into relief with black shadows, her eyes 
were dreadful to see. 

The slow step was ascending the stair. Betty had 
opened the door, and a tall man, with a closely shaven head, 
was standing on the threshold. 

It seemed to the girl as if her heart turned round inside 
her body. She could not move or speak. The man in the 
doorway made a step forward. He was dressed in plain 
dark clothes, and carried a little cloth cap, crumpled between 
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his rough hands. His shoulders were hunched np, and his 
step was slow and trailing. 

** Well, mother ! " he said in a low, constrained voice. 

Mrs. Sorel rose, forgetting to lean upon her cane, as usual, 
and took one heavy, limping step to meet him. She raised 
her arms as il to embrace him, but he had only time to 
catch hold of her, when she sank back* overpowered with 
sudden faintness. 

Agnes jumped up, and between them they placed her 
in a chair. Her face was very cold and white, and her 
lips were blue. She gasped for a moment, and then 
said: 

" It's nothing ; it will pass^ I did not expect you to 
come to-night, Austin." 

" No ? " he said, holding her hand in one of his, and 
clumsily stroking it. He did not lift his eyes for a moment, 
but looked steadily on the ground, until there was a move- 
ment from the sofa, and Clare stood up. Her face, too, 
was pale, but one cheek began to bum fiercely red. She 
looked at her brother, saying, " Don't you know me, 
Austin ? " 

Then he glanced up, and turned his head, so that the 
light fell sharply on him. Agnes saw his face. He lifted 
his Up in a kind of grin that had no mirth in it, as he 
answered, " Oh, yes, I know you, Clare ! " He stood, as it 
were, considering ; then, still holding his mother's hand, 
and lifting his lip in the same ugly way, said slowly, " So 
w§ll and M Clare ! " 

" Well ! " she cried, sitting plump down on the sofa, so 
that the box of sugar ^plums fell and scattered on the carpet. 
" You seem to grudge it to me ! You all do— no one wishes 
me any good. Haven't I slaved for years in a degrading 
drudgery, that any servant would be ashamed to undertake, 
my own mother urging me to it ? Haven't I suifered every 
indignity, amongst strangers with hearts of iron, whose 
abominable children torment my life away ? " She paused, 
trembling, and clutching at the sofa-cushion. 
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His. Sord sat forward in her chair, and passed 
her hand across her eyes with a sharp sigh. The man 
moved slowly away, and sat down by the window. He 
leant his elbows on the table, and stared down at his 
rough hands. 

" You've suffered every indignity, have you ? " he 
said slowly, drawing one hand across the back of the other, 
and examining the split finger-nails. " So have some 
other people. Mother," he said suddenly, turning to 
Mrs. Sorel, " is this Agnes ? " 

Agnes stood behind her grandmother's chair, gazing at 
him. All the vacant 5^ears between them : her unfathered 
childhood, his empty heart, the miserable meaning of it 
all, came over her, and she was afraid to move. She saw 
the likeness to her race, this strange familiarity of feature 
and figure in one who was a stranger to her. 

The face was like her grandmother's in its structure, 
but it had the high, hard expression of one who has gone 
through some searing experience unknown to those about 
him. From it, all the minute, scarcely visible lines and 
indentations that are engraved by the thousand and one 
daily, hourly changes of thought and feeling, more or less 
pleasant, had been, as it were, altogether withdrawn, leaving 
something that seemed as if the eyes of an animal looked 
out through the mask of a man. 

The girl did not know what he expected of her. She 
made a little trembling movement, and, as he stepped 
forward he set his foot on the cardboard box that contained 
Clare's sweetmeats, and crushed it on the floor. He 
stooped to pick it up, and then suddenly seized a 
handful of the sweets, and mimched them greedily. 
He seemed to have forgotten all about Agnes for the 
moment. 

Clare, uttering an exclamation of disgust, got up and 
left the room. Austin sat heavily down on the sofa, and 
looked at his mother with a timid smile. 

" These taste good ! " he said. 
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" Oh, God ! '* Agnes heard her grandmother sigh, and 
saw her large hand clench upon her knee. 

The girl slipped from behind the chair, and crossed the 
room ; then, kneeling down at her father's side, she 
gathered up some of the bonbons in her pretty 
hand. 

" Have some, father," she said gently, touching his knee 
to attract his attention. He was staring vacantly about 
the room. 

He turned round, and looked at her, and his face melted. 
" Oh, my Uttle girl ! " he said. 

Agnes flung her arms about his neck. She pressed her 
soft face against his cheek, and clung to him and kissed 
him ; for a moment, as he held her, she heard him draw his 
breath with a sob. Then he gently disengaged her arms 
and stood up, curiously ill at ease. 

" I don't want to trouble you, mother," he began ; " but 
can I have a room here ? " 

" Yes, yes, of course you can. Agnes, go and tell Betty 
to prepare a room for your father," said Mrs. Sorel, making 
a movement as if to rise from her chair ; instead, she sank 
back again with a sigh. Austin came and stood awkwardly 
beside her, as Agnes went out of the room. 

She went into the kitchen where the bright fire almost 
startled her by its look of unconcerned ordinary Ufe. But the 
dinner dishes were unwashed upon the table ; the younger 
maid was lurking in the background in a listening attitude, 
and old Betty, a dish-towel in her hand, and her work un- 
done before her, was standing beside the fire. Clare stood 
opposite, her face now wild and red, talking in excited 
tones. 

*' It's as horrible as a dream ! " she was saying. " If 
it weren't so late at night, I should go and deep at the inn. 
Mrs. Sorel had no right to let him come suddenly back 
like this ! No one considers me ! I cannot sleep under 
the same roof to-night I " 

" Now, now, Miss Clare, you go oflf to bed, and don't 
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be upsettin' yourself and others. Mrs. Sorel, she'll be ill 
to-morrow for certam," said Betty. 

*' She's no feeling ! " said Clare bitterly. " She's the 
heart of a she-wolf, not of a mother ! " 

'* Aunt Clare, you must not speak like that ! You are 
ill and tired. Won't you go to bed now, and try to sleep ? " 
said Agnes. 

It seemed to the old servant, as she spoke, that the 
girl had changed from a child to a woman in a single 
night. For some time past the change had been coming 
on, but now it showed clear enough. It was as if you saw 
some soft metal changing beneath the quick repeated blows 
of the fashioner into definite form. Clare did not turn 
and flounce at her as she would have done a week before. 

" I shouldn't sleep," she said peevishly ; but she allowed 
the girl to take her hand, and lead her out of the kitchen. 
Agnes lighted her bedroom candle, helped her off with her 
things, gave her a hot drink that Betty brought in (which 
smelt of brandy, but she thought this was not the moment 
to object to that), then, when she saw Qare more composed, 
turned softly away and left her. 

Glancing around the untidy room, heaped with crushed 
frippery, littered with paper novels and cosmetics, 
remembering the story that Mark Bassett had told her, 
Agnes went farther on that road of experience where 
every step, as in the fairy-tale, is takei^ with an anguish 
of pain. 

She went into her grandmother's bedroom afterwards ; 
there everything was in exquisite order always. The old 
woman lay with her eyes closed, but she said : 

" Is that you, Nancy ? " when she heard the door 
open. 

" She's all right now, grannie ; Betty and I got her to 
go to bed. Father " — she paused over the word — '* father 
said he had everything he wanted " ; she sat down on the 
edge of the bed. shading the candle with her hand. " Can 
I do an3^hing for you, grannie ? " 
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Nothing, nothing. Go to bed, child ; try to sleep." 
Are you very tired, grannie ? " said Agnes. 
Mrs. Sorel opened her eyes, and looked at her, and 
shook her head. " Yes, yes, but it's not that, Agnes. A 
sword has pierced through my own soul also ! " 
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CHAPTER XXII 

AGNES breakfs|isted alone with her grandmother next 
morning. Clare had breakfast in bed, and Austin 
did not appear tiU nearly lunch-time, when he came down 
and sat talking with his mother. Agnes, in her own room, 
hearing their voices below, wondered what they were talking 
about, but was afraid to intrude upon their counsel. She 
went to see Clare, who was lying in bed, with the remains 
of a large meal on the table beside her. 

" Am I not looking ill ? " she asked. 

" No, Atmt Clare, not at all," said Agnes, removing the 
tray, and beginning to execute several of Clare's errands 
about the room. 

" Well, it's surprising if I am not ! People should have 
some consideration for the feelings of others of more delicate 
sensibilities than themselves ; but my mother i$ obtuse — 
she has the nerves of an ox. An3^hing painful always 
makes me ill. See that my bath is hot, Agnes. And will 
you sew on the hooks to my green skirt— one came off 
last night ? Draw down ithe blind a little more, and shut 
the door quietly, and perhaps I may get some sleep before 
luncheon." 

Agnes left her, and went down at last to see her grand- 
mother. Austin had gone, and the old woman was 
sitting alone by the window. She was not reading, 
as usual, but sat still doing nothing, and Agnes was 
startled by the pallor of her face. 

" You are ill, grandmother," she said, kneeling down 
beside her. *' Can't I do anything for you ? " 
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" Nothing — ^nothing, Agnes. I have a headache, that 
is all. I did not sleep last night. How is Clare ? " 

" She is stiU in bed. She will get up in time for luncheon, 
she says." 

" No, no, you'd better go and tell her to lie still ; say 
I think she'd better stay in bed. Her luncheon will be 
sent up to her." 

Agnes went upstairs. Clare was sitting half dressed on 
the edge of her bed, hurriedly drawing together a hole in 
a black stocking with white thread. She had not done 
her hair, which was still in curling-pins ; but her face 
was dabbed with powder, and she already had a string 
of Roman pearls about her throat. 

" Oh, A\mt Clare, you're getting up," said Agnes. 
** Grandmother sent me to say " 

" To say what ? " Clare asked, biting off the thread, and 
turning angrily. 

" That she thinks you'd better stay in bed, if you're tired. 
Your luncheon will be sent up at once." 

"And pray, why should I stay in bed, more than 
any one else ? I'm nearly dressed. I'll do nothing of 
the kind ! Treating me like a naughty child ; I never 
heard anything like it ! I would need to have a good 
tenaper, I'm sure ! Go away and let me finish dressing." 
She pushed Agnes out of the room, and banged the 
door. 

The girl went downstairs slowly. " She won't stay in 
bed, grannie. She's coming down to luncheon." 

" Very well, come away, Agnes," said Mrs. Sorel grimly. 
Agnes felt her lean heavily on her shoulder as they walked 
into the dining-room. 

'* Your father said he would be in by half-past one," 
she said, sinking into her chair, and covering her face with 
her hands. 

She took one mouthful of the food that Agnes 
gave her ; then laid down her spoon as if she could eat no 
more. 
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sort of way. I want to get away from him. I could never 
marry him, and I told him so, and I hope he won't come 
again I " 

" Ah, well ! Ah, dear ! Agnes, I cannot say any more 
to you, only just remind you again how young you are, 
and that every feeling changes with time. You may 
feel differently after a while. Remember who you are, 
and all that is against you. Think of what your life 
will be if you don't marry. It is hard for any woman 
to make her way in the world and earn her own living. 
I can leave you only very Uttle money. What will 
you do then ? Look at Clare. Has she had a happy 
life ? " 

Agnes held up her head. " Mine would be different. 
You don't want me to marry any one unless I care for 
him, do you, grannie ? " 

After a long silence the old woman spoke slowly : 
" Yes," she said, " I do, Agnes. Half of what people 
call love in this world is nothing of the kind. True love 
often grows very slowly from very small beginnings, from 
feelings of friendship and confidence and respect. There's 
nothing perfect in life — ^no perfect happiness in marriage 
any more than in anything else. When you are old like 
me, and have Uved a lifetime, you will see how much of 
unhappiness was caused by expecting too much — no one is 
perfectly happy." 
Agnes listened in silence. 

" Who was the happiest person you ever knew, 
grannie ? " she asked. 

" I don't know, child ! I think perhaps your cousin 
Hannah." 
" But my cousin Hannah was never married ? " 
Mrs. Sord laughed, her. dry, short laugh. " No, she 
never did. Perhaps that was why ; she's a very religious 
woman, of course." 

Agnes turned the rings on her grandmother's hand ; 
then she said, with a little sob, for she was overstrained and 
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miserable : " I should like to be happy, grannie ! I want to 
be happy like other people." 

The old woman tmned away from her with a sigh. 

At that moment Agnes heard her father's step in the 
garden ; they could both see him from the open window 
where they sat together. He held his shoulders high, and 
stooped forward, walking with a heavy, uncertain step. 
When he reached the little gate, he opened it, and went 
out ; then hearing it bang after him, he turned, hesitated, 
came back a step, and clumsily fastened it again. Glancing 
up, he saw Agnes and his mother at the window, and gave 
an awkward nod up at them, touching his cap as a servant 
might have done. 

Mrs. Sorel watched him as he moved out of sight — ^a 
slouching figure with a curious gait. " And once he was 
a prince amongst men ! " she said, as she watched him 
shamble away. 

The pleasant sounds 'of spring came in through the 
windows ; the old woman lay back with closed eyelids in 
her chair, and Agnes began to hope that she had dropped 
asleep, for her twitching mouth and grey pallor had alarmed 
the girl. Then she saw her give a quick movement of 
irritation, and raise her head, as Clare came noisily into 
the room. 

" Hush, please, grannie was asleep," Agnes began in a 
low voice. 

" How was I to know that ? " retorted Clare. She dropped 
into her favourite chair, and began, with a great rustling, 
to turn over the leaves of an illustrated paper. Mrs. Sorel 
looked tip. 

" Are you not going out, Qare ? " 

" Why should I go out ? May I not sit with the rest of 
you if I like ? I'm sure I don't know what's the matter 
with all of you to-day ; none of you are fit to speak to. 
If the consequence of Agnes being sent to what you call 
a good school is only to spend money, and give her 
ioBufferable manners, I don't think mudh of it. No one 
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in this house has been decently civil to-day ; you all left 
the table at difierent moments, and Austin's eating 
was enough to make a pig^ sick ! I felt quite ill when 
I saw him." 

^' DonH, Aunt Clare ! " Agnes began. She had seen the 
expression on her grandmother's face. But it was too late. 
Mrs. Sord rose to her feet, and pointed at her daughter 
with her cane. 

" Yes I " she said ; her voice was thick and indistinct, 
and she stammered every now and then, " You to sit 
there and say that, who remember Austin, what he was, 
and who know what has made him what he is now ! There 

you are " She paused and stuttered* " Idle — ^idle 

and discontented, and good for nothing but to care for your 
own body and its vanities, as you always did ! I tell 
you, Clare " — the words came out with difficulty — '* that 
women like you are a curse — ^a curse you've been to me 
ever since you grew up, and will be to the last ! " She 
made a step forward, leaning heavily on the arm of her 
chair. " What has your wantonness not brought upon 
us all : shame to yourself, and death to the man who was 
fool enough to play with you, and worse than death to your 
brother — disgrace to all of your name, even the child here ? 
You broke her mother's heart, and you broke mine, and 
your wretched self — self — self — ^is all you care about 
stiU ! " 

She made a sudden convulsive grasp at Agnes, who was 
standing by her, and the next minute fell heavily to the 
floor. 

" Oh, Aunt Clare ! Help me ! " cried the girl, struggling 
to raise her up. " She's dyiAg I " 

Clare rose slowly from her seat ; she was trembling with 
passion, and her red cheeks were pale for once. 

'* No wonder ! Spite like that would kill any one ! " 
she said. 

Agnes heard her father's step in the hall. She sprang 
to the door ai)d csjled to him. He game ws^king in quickly, 
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and knelt down to lift his mother up. A sudden change, 
like a kind of awakening, had passed over him in an 
instant. His step was quick and firm, and he carried 
her as if she had been a child. She, who had so often 
borne him as a baby in her arms, lay senseless and inert. 
He carried her into her own room, and laid her gently down 
upon the bed. 



I 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ALL through that night Agnes and her father sat and 
watched together. Mrs. Sord hardly stirred or 
breathed, it seemed. From time to time she would take 
the spoonful of stimulant they gave her. Once she opened 
her eyes, and looked wildly about the room ; then sank 
again into a stupor that lasted till morning. The doctor 
could do nothing for her, and left the house, saying h« 
would return early next day. 

Clare had been persuaded to go to bed, for Agnes feared 
that her presence would agitate Mrs. Sord if she should 
ever regain consciousness. 

But the hours passed, and she scarcely moved. The 
dawn came up breathless on the river. From her seat by 
the bedside, Agnes could see the high fields that lay upon 
the other side, touched suddenly by the earliest light. 
It waxed and descended till all the broad water gleamed 
in the morning. Then the old woman stirred in bed, 
the eyes in the grey face slowly opened, and fixed their 
gaze upon the man who sat beside her. He had dropped 
asleep for a moment, leaning his head on his arm, one 
coarse hand relaxed, hanging across the table on which 
he leant. Agnes was afraid to awake him, lest a sound 
should disturb her grandmother. She bent silently for- 
wards, and whispered, " Grannie ? " The old woman's 
hand, lying on the outside of the coverlet, dosed softly 
over hers, but she did not look at Agnes, only at Austin 
sleeping in his chair. 

She gazed at him for a few seconds with a look that was 
neither glad nor sad, but inscrutable, as if already belonging 
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to another order of intelligence. Agnes could not tell 
whether she was conscious or not, but, as Austin awoke 
with a start, her face changed, and her breath failed, 
her mouth fell open, the eyelids flickered, and then closed 
for ever. 

Late on in the afternoon of the same day Agnes went 
up alone and sat down by the bedside. She lifted the 
covering and looked at the face of the dead ; but it told 
her nothing. A look of mortal weariness had settled on 
the features; it seemed not wonderful that one so tired 
would wake no more. The warm tears of youth that 
rained from the girl's eyes as she looked fell unheeded 
on the low pillow. 

" She was the only help I had, and she cannot stir to 
help me now," said Agnes to herself, realising bitterly 
that the only counsellor and stay she ever had was gone. 

After a little while she roused herself, and tried to 
think about other people. Clare was shut up in her own 
room, where she had spent the day. Austin was alone 
downstairs. Agnes found him sitting listlessly by the 
table, turning over the leaves of a bound volume of Punch. 
He had been smoking, and the room was stifling with 
the smell of coarse tobacco. He looked up at the girl 
as she stood beside his chair, and shutting the book, 
pushed it away, saying, in an apologetic manner, " I don't 
know what to do with mj^elf I " 

Agnes felt the strange thrill of a new affection, born 
partly of pity, as she looked at him. She put her 
hand on his shoulder, and leant against him for a 
moment. 

" Father, won't you let me do all that grannie could have 
done for you now ? Won't you let me become a real 
daughter to you ? " 

He turned round, and caught her soft hand between his 
great rough ones — ^but very gently, as if he were afraid 
to hurt it. 
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" It's too late, Agnes." 

" Oh, don't say that, please ! Let me help you, 
father. I have no one either, now that grannie is 
gone." 

He gave her hand a gentle pressure, and smiled, the 
first time that she had seen him smile. " You're like your 
mother," he said. 

The girl could scarcely believe that it was still only four 
o'clock in the day. There were so many hours still to 
be lived through before night I When Betty came in 
with tea she made her father drink some, and then began 
to ask him about the funeral. He knew nothing, could 
advise nothing, but sat with his face hidden in his hands, 
sajdng, " Yes, yes," to all that she suggested. At last 
Agnes fetched tiie key of her grandmother's writing-table, 
and gave it to him. 

" Won't you look over these papers, father ? " she 
said gently. 

He locked at her. " I— I, Agnes ? " 

" Aunt Clare mustn't do it« Do it, father. It will 
help me," she answered; and she left him alone while 
she went to look after her aunt. 

Qare was still in bed, in a red dressing-gown, drinking 
tea, and writing innumerable letters. She was much 
excited — ^her face swollen with crying. Heaps of tom-up 
letters were on the bed beside her ; also, as Ag^es could 
see, a French novel under the pillow. 

She complained of feeling very iU, and Agnes, looking 
at her, felt her heart sink. This was all that she had to 
depend on ! 

But she soothed her as well as she could, darkened her 
room, tidied up the Utter on the bed, and carried off the 
tea-tray to the kitchen. There everything was quiet and 
orderly. Betty, at any rate, was some one to lean upon, 
and Agnes sat down by the kitchen fire with a sigh of 
relief. Betty's quiet talk, full of the calm acceptance of 
death and it$ accompaniments, that is common to her 
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class, soothed the girl. She felt better after spending half 
an hour there, and went up again to sit with her father, 
feeling less despairing. She found herself following him 
with her eyes, trjong to get accustomed to the new face,, 
and every now and then noting on it some resemblance to 
his mother. If he asked her, in a timid, awkward way, 
to do any Uttle thing for him, it gave her the keenest 
pleasure. Once or twice he smiled at her again, and once 
he patted her on the shoulder as she stood beside him. 
Agnes flushed with pleasure, but she was too shy to say 
anything about her feelings. 

The two days that followed were very dark. Agnes and 
her father, with old Betty, alone went to the churchyard 
on the day of the funeral. Agnes was very tired when 
she got back. Qare had put on a new black dress, the 
trimming of which displeased her, and as the girl went 
wearily upstairs she called out to her: 

" Do come here and help me to unpick this horrible 
bit of fringe. Even mourning is made worse by country 
dressmakers t " 

Agnes stepped into the room where Clare was standing 
in her black skirt. She held the bodice in her hand, and 
was cutting ofE the trimming. As she looked at Clare's 
uncovered shoulders, fat and white, at her thick white 
throaty and the bold yet vacant face, heavily xovered 
with powder, at the large, shallow-set eyes, somewhat 
inflamed with weeping, the girl was seized with a sudden 
sense of moral disgust, that made it almost impossible 
for her to speak. She muttered something about being 
very tired, and turning away, her eyes blinded with tears, 
she stumbled up to her own room, locked the door, and 
flimg herself down upon her bed. 

She remembered the look of profound weariness that 
she had seen upon her grandmother's face, before the last 
warmth of Ufe had passed away. After so long a journey 
the traveller had sunk fainting on the very threshold of 
home I Was this all, then, that life could bring to a 
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woman full of character, and strength, and afiections, 
such as her grandmother had been ? If she had been 
defeated by life — a strong woman like her — " what,'* 
thought the girl, " remains to me I " 

She thought about Mark Bassett, and wondered vaguely 
if it would be possible for her to marry him. Had she 
been a few years older, she would perhaps have been 
able to weigh the matter more truly — ^in the balances of 
the world, at least ; but with the nobility that atones 
for the foolishness of youth, she put aside all the 
practical advantages the marriage held for her, and 
simply turned away from the thought of it with a 
shudder. 

She wondered what would become of her now. Her 
Uncle Timothy had written to say that he wanted her 
to come to them for the present. Her father was going 
to America, Clare would go abroad, the house would 
be sold as soon as possible; but what should she do 
then ? 

She could not stay on for ever with her old relatives. 
Should she write to Maria Briggs and ask about the aunt 
who " just wouldn't die," and wanted a young companion ? 
That thought was not alluring. 

She lay still, looking out at the patch of sky that she 
saw between the tree-tops from the Uttle window. It 
was a quiet, grey day without sun or wind, that seemed a 
sort of pause in the busy spring-time. The birds were 
conversing in a lower tone ; the stir of growth and blossom 
was arrested for the moment. 

'* Shall I pray ? " thought Agnes. She slipped off the 
bed and knelt down. ** Is it any use ? " she thought. 
'* Even God can't help me. Can He undo the past, or 
change my father and Aunt Qare ? Well, He could alter 
my circumstances, I suppose." She prayed earnestly, 
with the intense impatience of her need, " Oh, send 
me some help quickly — ^not after a long time, but 
now I " 
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It was not many minutes afterwards that she heard a 
carriage drive up to the gate. She ran like a child to the 
window, with her heart beating fast, saying to herself, 
" Perhaps miracles do happen. It may be the answer to 
my prayer." 






CHAPTER XXIV 

BUT it was no miracle. She saw only the little^ old- 
fashioned carriage that was so familiar to her, and 
it was only her Unde Timothy who descended from it 
and came up the little pathway with his head bent, 
a curious expression of prim repugnance on his delicatel}! 
lined features. Agnes hastened to dry her tear-stained 
face and smooth her disordered hair, and a few minutes 
afterwards went down into the drawing-room. 

Her father was sitting opposite to Mr. Lascelles. He 
was looking on the ground and biting the ends of his fingers. 
Never had the indefinable degradation of his appearance 
seemed so marked as it did to the girl at that moment 
Mr. Lascelles, in a very measured, careful voice, was 
speaking as she came into the room. She heard only 
the words, " face the future." 

'* I have no future," said Austin with, a bitter 
laugh. 

Agnes sat down by her unde and put her hand in 
his. 

'' You are coming to us, my dear, as soon as you cani 
are you not ? " he began, turning to her with evident 
relief. 

" Yes — ^yes ! She'll go to you at once. I can do nothing 
for her, and I am going away immediately," said her father. 
** I'll get myself out of the way as fast as I can, and never 
trouble any of you agaiui now that my mother is gone. 
You needn't be afraid." 

'' Ah| dear me ! " sighed Mr. Lascelles, He was not a 
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person who tried to fill a pai;se, but sighed and sat in 
silence. Agnes felt she could not speak without beginning 
to cry. 

Clare, in her new black dress, highly flushed, ner- 
vous and defiant, now came into the room, and matters 
became worse. Mr. Lascelles had very much the air of 
a person who found himself walking among toads. He 
would look at Clare every now and then, as a con- 
strained remark passed between them, and then quickly 
avert his eyes, only again to look somewhere else as his 
glance fell on Austin. 

** Your aunt," he said to Agnes, '* was very sorry she 
was not able to come with me to-day, for she hoped you 
would have come back along with us " 

** Rescued as soon as possible ! " Clare exclaimed audibly. 

Mr. Lascelles winced sUghtly, and turned even more 
markedly towards Agnes. 

** Your Aimt Caroline has been unwell for several days, 
so such a long drive was impossible for her," he went on. 
** But your Cousin Hannah, who is staying with us at 
present, came along with me. She has just gone into 
the rectory to see Mrs. Ingraham, and will come on here 
presently." 

" Oh, Hannah Raleigh. I've not seen her for a hundred 
years ! " exclaimed Clare. " She must be quite an old 
woman now." 

" We all get older with time," said Mr. Lascelles in a 
tone that closed the subject. 

'* Hannah old I I suppose so. She had a golden voice," 
said Austin suddenly. 

Mr. Lascelles turned to Clare, and, with a distinct effort 
to conquer his repugnance, asked her if she had made any 
plans. 

*' I am going back to Russia, to resume my drudgery 
there," she said. 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Lascelles. The remark was inadequate, 
and another long silence followed. It was interrupted 
II 
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by the entrance of Hannah Raleigh. They could hear 
her talking to Betty as she came upstairs. 

" Ah, here you are at last, Hannah ! " Mr. Lascelles 
exclaimed in evident relief, as she entered the room. 

Agnes had not seen her Cousin Hannah for many years, 
and had only a very indistinct picture of her amongst 
her childish recollections. But as she came into the room, 
large and bland, full of a kind of benign dignity, she re- 
membered how her grandmother had spoken about her 
only a few da}^ before her death, as being the happiest 
woman she knew. 

She entered, panting a Uttle from climbing the stairs — 
a tall woman, stout almost to fatness, yet still canying 
herself with dignity and grace. Her mellow voice, and 
the grand, open courage of her face, were a contrast to 
Mr. Lascelles' pinched features and gingerly way of speak- 
ing. She swept into the room like a warm breath, dis- 
solving the frozen silence of the little circle. 

** Austin ! " she said. Austin stood up at her entrance 
as if uncertain what to do. She came up to him, holding 
out her hand and looking in his face. His eyes, defiant 
yet imploring, met her glance for a moment, and then he 
looked away, his mouth working with ill-controUed emotioui 
but he grasped her hand and wrung it hard. 

*' I am so glad to see you again — once more," she said. 

" You are the first person to say so, Hannah," he 
answered, but he smiled and looked at her with more 



assurance. 



And this is Agnes ! " she exclaimed, folding Agnes 
in a deep embrace, and almost at the same moment, while 
she seemed to gather the girl imder her wing, turning to 
greet Clare. In five minutes she had restored Clare to good 
humour, and Austin was talking quite pleasantly to Mr. 
Lascelles, whilst Agnes sat holding her soft warm hand, 
and rejoicing in the protection of her presence. Miss 
Raleigh's hair was grey ; at her age it was not to be stip- 
posed that she had escaped wany of the troubles of life : 
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yet, as she looked at her, Agnes thought she was like 
something ripened on the sunny side of the wall ; she 
appeared so far away from the vexations and the petty 
acidities marked so plainly upon the face of many an 
elderly woman. 

At home her hands were occupied with a hundred 
charities, and her heart filled with a crowd of her beloved, 
but she had a power of throwing everything aside at the 
moment and turning to each newcomer with aU her attrac- 
tions. She at once found something encouraging to say 
to Clare, even remarked upon her new black dress 
with approval, and heard the whole story of the wrong 
trimmings without a smile. She spoke of her grand- 
mother's death to Agnes, with the air of one who considered 
death as a privilege — ^volmnes of cheerful comfort jui her 
tones. When at last Mr. Lascelles insisted that it was 
time for them to leave, she managed to speak a few words 
to Austin alone. Agnes for the first time saw tears in his 
eyes as he turned away from her. 

" No, no, Hannah, thank you. Indeed, I do not need 
it. Look after my little girl a bit, will you ? " he said. 
" Thafs a good woman,*' he remarked when he came 
back, after they had driven away. 

'* Yes, but she's never had any trials," said Clare. 
" However, she's very kind, and at her age, and so fat, 
it's a wonder she can look as well as she does. Those 
sleeves that she had on, Agnes, were just what that woman 
ought to have put into this gown. Mourning's bad enough | 
I'm sure, without being made more ghastly by country 
dressmakers. I shan't be able to wear this at all when 
I go away. It will be just money wasted. And you're so 
p^e, Agnes, that you look dreadful in black, as if your 
cheeks were covered with chalk. You can send me up 
some dinner if there's anything fit to eat. I'm going to 
bed. I'm quite worn out. I said so to Hannah Raleigh, 
and she said she was sure I must be." 

Austin had left the room, and Clare went on, ** I wish 
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I knew when Austin was going away. This sort of thing 
will kill me. He ought to go at once. People may^see 
him and speak about it. It would be better for us all if 
he went to-morrow. Fll go, at least, as soon as I hear 
from Lx>ndon. You can go to Little Widger next week, 
Agnes, and leave Betty to look after things at the sale. 
The sooner we all get out of this hole of a place the 
better." 

She went ofi to bed and Agnes sat by the window as the 
long spring twilight darkened slowly in the west. She 
began to think about all the arrangements that had to 
be made for the disposal of the house and most of the 
furniture — of what it would be like to part with Betty, 
and to drift out alone into the world as she must do. She 
thought about all the dismal things she had ever read or 
heard of women who had to work for their owii living, 
— ^those columns entitled "Women's Employments" that 
she had so often looked over in the fashion papers Clare 
was always reading. One lay on the table, and she took 
it up and read it by the last dim light, *' Basket-making : 
We fear there is no good opening for this, as the market is 
already overstocked. Lavender farm : Provided you have 
sufficient capital, and are prepared for probable failure 
at first. Journalism: This requires above all things a 
tliorough training in short-hand, and acquaintance with 
the methods of the modem daily press which can only be 
acquired by experience. Nurse to one child : Nowadays 
these posts are by no means easy to obtain, as most mothers 
who think of employing a lady-nurse expect a thoroughly 
trained one," and so on. 

** Dear me," said Agnes to herself, *' is there anything 
in the world that is left for a woman to do ? I might as 
well attempt to become a shepherd on the Grampian Hills, 
it seems, as do any of those things advertised as ' Women's 
Employments.' " 

Presently her father came in. He sat down beside her 
in the dark. There was always a deep constraint between 
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them. Agnes did not know what to say, and he was 
silent. After a little, he said : 

" I'm going away on Thursday, Nancy. The boat sails 
at six o'clock. You can't come and see me off." 

" Oh, yes, I shall, of course. Father, you will write 
to me ? " 

" Yes, if you like." 

*' And you will let me come out some day, and make 
a home out there ? " 

He laughed shortly. " No, I don't think I will. What 
sort of a home would it be ? The best thing I can do is 
to disappear for ever and leave you alone." 

" Oh, don't say that," said Agnes. " Grannie wouldn't 
like to hear it." 

" She hears nothing where she is now," he said, *' and 
I wish I were with her. I'm sure I don't know what has 
kept me from getting to the end of it long ago." He got 
up and began to pace up and down the room in the dusk 
with his hands in his pockets, speaking in a low, hoarse 
voice. " Just the feeling, I suppose, that I wanted to 
stand a free man in the sunshine once again — to live for 
a little while, if it were only to eat and drink before I die. 
It will be easy to stop it aH when I find it's no good. Foot 
little girl, what will become of you now ? " He stood 
and looked down at her. *' Write to your Cousin Hannah, 
Nancy, if you are in diflSculties. She promised me she 
would be kind to you. If I am ever able to make any 
money, you shaU have it; but I shall not be a burden 
on you, at any rate." 

" Don't you think I should come with you, father ? " 
said Agnes. She tried to keep out of her voice the un« 
willingness that she felt. 

" No, child. Leave aU the people you know to go with 
a stranger like me ? " he said bitterly. 

" I will write to you, father, every week,*' 

He smiled. " Vfery well, Nancy. You won't expect 
letters from me very often. I shaU let you know where I 
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go and what I am doing, and get some one to tell you 
when I'm dead." 

*' How did you know this man you are going out to ? 
Was he a friend of grannie's, too ? " asked Agnes timidly. 

He stopped walking about the room and looked down 
at her. *' He was a warder, Agnes — a, good fellow — ^the only 
friend I had at one time. He is living with a brother, a 
schoolmaster, down somewhere in the southern states, 
and he promises to get work for me there." 

It seemed to the girl that she could not find anything 
to say. 

He went on after a minute, " Does it shock you that 
I have a friend like that ? Don't think of me as con- 
nected with your world any longer, Nancy. I'm dead — 
dead " — ^he spoke slowly, pausing on the words — " as 
much as if I lay in the grave beside my mother. You 
can't understand, child. Don't try. Only let me go 
away — as far away as I can. Don't attempt to pull me 
back into the old life again." 

** I won't," said Agnes. She rose and stood by him in 
the dim light. ** But if you can ever make a new one, 
I'll come to you. I'll come to you whenever you want 
me, father." 

He pushed her from him and turned away. She thought 
she had displeased him somehow, and stood frightened and 
silent. Then he muttered in a hoarse voice, still keeping 
his face from her : 

" You looked so like your mother t Go — go away," 



CHAPTER XXV 

*' \ T TE'LL sell everything,*' said Clare, looking about her 

VV delightedly. ** Old furniture — ^not old enough 
to be valuable— is of no use to me, and I need the 
money. Furs are so expensive now, and I must have 
some before I go to Russia. Just bum all these letters, 
Agnes." 

It was the night after Austin Sorel had left. Clare had 
returned on the evening of the same day. He had not 
allowed Agnes to go to see him ofiE, but she had gone to 
the ferry with him, and stood by the pier until she saw 
the boat touch the opposite bank, when he had turned 
and waved his hand to her in farewell. She had come 
back to the house, ashamed to be conscious of an immense 
relief. 

Then, later in the day, Clare had returned — come 
back from town with her usual quantity of boxes ; and 
now she was standing shovelling out letters from the 
drawers of her mother's writing-table, and talking to 
Agnes about the disposal of the furniture. It was a joy 
to her to be leaving Pqnde, and, exhilarated by the 
prospect of travel, and by the consciousness of having a 
little money at her disposal, she chattered away in the 
best of spirits. 

*' You won't really need much, Agnes," she went on, 
glancing at and tearing up letters ruthlessly as she spoke. 
** If you live at Little Widger, you can dress on very 
little " 

*' But I cannot live always at Little Widger," said Agnes. 

167 
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" They don't want me always. You know Aunt Caroline 
has sisters of her own." 

" Nearly as old and as mouldy as herself," said Clare 
contemptuously. "They might be thankful to have 
you. But you can come out to me," she continued 
airily. " I daresay I could get you something to do out 
there." 

Agnes went on looking over the letters without speaking. 
A vast dreariness seemed to be settling over her mind 
with the wings of a huge black bird. All her accustomed 
ways were to be changed ; all her home, such as it was, 
to be broken up. There seemed to be no oile in the world 
who cared much about her. Clare's indifferent tone gave 
her the feeling that she might just drift away into an 
unknown future, Uke a bit of straw on the current of a 
stream. Her courage failed her, and she listened to 
Clare's chatter with a sinking heart. 

*' I must just try to find something to do for myself," 
she said. 

" Oh," said Clare, ** it will be dreary enough at Little 
Widger ; but if you can make yoursdf indispensable to 
them they might leave you all their money. They can't 
live for ever. Old Timothy must be over eighty now, 
and she's not strong. If Hannah Raleigh is still with 
them, she might do something for you. She's a rich old 
cat, you know." 

" Oh, Aunt Clare, how can you call her an old 
cat?" 

'* W^U, an old pussy-cat, anyway. She's kind enough, 
; after all, but sA^'K live to be a hundred and ten. Bum 
,that— ^it's only cdd photographs of my father, I might 
take one of them — the one in uniform, perhaps. Burn all 
the others ; there's no use keeping trash." 

She went on with the work — tearing, crushing, burning, 

keeping anything that seemed as if it were of value, but 

nothing connected with sentiment ; uttering contemptuous 

— r5Pxnetimes ai^^ — ^snorts^ ^s she glanced ovier a .letter 
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containing ans^thing that displeased her, and never con- 
sulting Agnes as to the disposal of anything. 

She interviewed a dealer about the sale of the furniture 
the next day. ** You can go to Mrs. Ingrahara's for a couple 
of nights, Agnes, and just pack up your things from there, 
and then everything will be cleared off." She seemed to 
exult in the thought of breaking off aU connections 
with the past, and the scattering of all her mother's 
possessions. 

" I'm sure I hope I shall never see this hole of a place 
again," she said, the night before she left, as they sat in 
the almost dismantled drawing-room. She looked across 
at Agnes, who was finishing some sewing for her. 

" It's enough to make one quite gloomy to look at you, 
Agnes. You've no idea how unbecoming it is to you to 
look melancholy — you're white enough without that. 
If you were tne you might have something to com- 
plain of — agoing back to drudgery amongst strangers; 
but you'll have nothing to do at Little Widger but 
take care of yourself, and rub off the mould when it 
begins to grow on you too thick," she concluded with 
a laugh. " By the way," she went on, *' it's odd that 
Mark Bassett ha^ never written, or come up here since 
mother's death." Agnes went on with her sewing, and 
made no reply. " I thought he would have come at 
once," Clare went on. " He must be away from home, 
and probably hasn't heard anything about it, I might 
almost send him a note." 

" Oh, don't, Aunt Clare ! He may have heard," Agnes 
exclaimed involuntarily. 

" Pray why should I not do what I think sxiitable ? 
What do you know about it ? " was Clare's retort, incensed 
immediately. She sat down then and there, and wrote 
a note to Captain Bassett in her big, sprawling handwriting, 
and sent Betty away in the middle of her work to 
post it. " He can't Ihave known I was at home," she 
i^aid, returning t^ ;th^ ^subject .in a JEew jpaiiiuies, " and 
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of course, it would never occur to him to come and see 
you" 

As the next day passed, and the day after that, and 
Captain Bassett did not come to Ponde, or reply to her 
note, she began to get indignant. 

"He will probably come after I am gone," she said; 
" but it is his own faidt if he does. Widowers are often 
very self-conscious," she added. However, in the bustle 
of her departure on the following day she forgot to say 
anything more about the matter. It was a lovely spring 
morning, and when all Clare's errands had been executed, 
her last box packed and re-opened twice to receive things 
she had forgotten, she left the unloved little home for 
ever — ^without even a backward glance as she went away. 
Agnes accompanied her across the ferry and drove with 
her to the little station. 

There was a great deal of fussing and chatter before 
Clare's baggage had been disposed of. She wanted this 
thing in the carriage with her, and that thing on the seat, 
and something else on the hat-rack, and got out of one 
compartment with all her belongings and into another, 
and then said it smelt of smoke and went back to the 
first. She was in high good-humour, though, and leant 
out of the carriage window, her face flushed with excite- 
ment, talking gaily to Agnes — disposed even to be agreeable 
to the vicar's sister, who was going up to town along 
with her. 

" People will probably think she is my maid ! " she 
whispered, when plain little Miss Ingraham had gone along 
the platform to speak to a friend ; " but that won't 
matter ! " 

She smiled condescendingly on the little woman 
when she returned, and even moved away a large hat- 
box, so that she might have a comer seat. " Well, good- 
bye, Agnes," Clare continued. '^ Write to me and teU me 
how you are, when you get to the Lascelles'. Try not to 
let the mould grow over you altogether ! Those old 
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people have no feelings — they might as well be stuffed 
with bran; but they're not immortal, remember," she 
laughed. *' Arrange about the furniture being removed 
as soon as you can. It can surely be managed next week, 
and send me the money you get for it as soon as you can. 
I'll need some of it at once. You shouldn't require any 
almost as long as you are at Little Widger, and I have so 
many expenses. Good-bye ! I wish I had taken a 
cushion with me — ^these seats are so hard ! It is a comfort 
to think I shall soon be travelling in a civilised way with 
a courier again ! " She turned to re-arrange some of her 
packages. The train started and began to move out of 
the station. Again Clare returned to the window and 
waved her hand. Agnes had a last glimpse of her face, 
flushed and smiling, with the round black eyebrows raised 
in the way that made her expression so silly. Then she 
withdrew from the window, and the train swept out of 
sight. 

" Will you be driven back, miss ? " asked the man who 
had brought them to the station. 

" No, thank you, I am going to walk home," said Agnes, 
and he drove ofiE without her. 

She set off slowly along the sunny road, and it flashed 
upon her suddenly that she had no home to go to any 
more. It was a bright and beautiful morning, when the 
cheerful business of spring was everjnvhere abroad. As 
she walked slowly up the hiU she heard the larks above 
her, lost in the sky, and all roimd about the conunon little 
birds squeaked and twittered in every hedge. A man 
was exercising a young horse on the bare slopes of mild 
green grass that lay beyond the station. The sunshine 
poured down from the open sky, as if earth could never 
have enough of it. 

'* Home ! home 1 I have got no home any more now I " 
Agnes repeated to herself. 

The three miles seemed very long, and she was tired 
enough to be glad to sit still in the boat when she 
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crossed the ferry. It was a relief to her to find her 
Uncle Timothy waiting with the little carriage when she 
got back to the house. He had timed himself adroitly 
so as to avoid any farewell to Qare ; but he was very kind 
to the girl, and she felt less lonely because he had come to 
fetch her. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

WHEN she arrived at Little Widger, Agnes was 
delighted to find her G)usin Hannah still there 
— a presence that seemed to diffuse Ufe and warmth 
through the household. As Mr. Lascelles and his wife 
made it evident that they wished no mention to be 
made of either Clare or Austin Sorel, had it not been for 
Miss Raleigh, the girl could never have spoken freely 
about her own affairs at all. But Hannah Raleigh, with 
a happy inclusiveness, could sweep together the most 
painful subjects, and would find something sympathetic 
to say, whenever Agnes talked to her about Clare or her 
father. 

It was to her that the girl read Austin's first letter, 
telling how he had foimd employment. Clare did not 
write for some time. When at last she sent a long 
letter, it was a mixture of bitter complaint and boastful 
accounts of the comforts and splendours that now sur- 
rounded her. 

** We travel in the greatest luxury, of course," she wrote ; 
** and were it not for the incessant chattering of those 
abominable children, in whose company I am obliged to 
spend most of the day, I should enjoy myself extremely. 
When we were in Paris, I saw a good deal of a Mr. Moss, 
who has appeared again here. In my position, and 
surrounded as I am by petty jealousies of all kinds, it 
does not do for me to seem aware of his attentions ; but he 
is a charming man, still fresh-looking, belonging to a good 
Hebrew family, and of course inunensely rich. I could 

X73 
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have you out to Vienna if — ^but I need not make castles in 
the air, for a bitter experience has taught me, that whatever 
may be the case with other women, every one's hand is 
against me ! I hope the Lascelles are kind to you, and 
give you plenty to eat — old shrivelled-up creatures of 
that kind so often stint in their food. You will still be 
in deep mourning, of course, but I think you ought to 
get a handsome feathered hat in autumn — z. large black 
velvet one costing about four guineas will do up over 
again, and wear for years. Remember to send me the 
cheque for the furniture as soon as you get it, as I need 
it badly." 

Even Hannah Raleigh foimd it difl&cult always to say 
something pleasant about Clare, but she laughed her rich, 
chuckling laugh at times as Agnes read the letters to her, 
and she managed to make the girl take a humorous view 
of her aunt, which was a help. 

Agnes did not see Mark Bassett at all when she first 
arrived. He had gone abroad ; but httle Nellie, who was 
at home for Easter, came often down to the parsonage. 
The sight of her gave Agnes a curious, almost guilty 
feeling. Nellie was so utterly unaware of all that had 
passed between Agnes and her father, and climg to her 
with the same warmth of childish affection that she used 
to show at school. 

Once or twice, when Agnes met Mrs. Ashton, she fancied 
that her manner was colder than usual, and she certainly 
did not second Nellie's frequent invitations. 

Agnes had gone out one day to spend the afternoon with 
Nellie, who told her that Captain Bassett was not coming 
home for some* weeks. The girl felt relieved, and she 
walked back to the parsonage more cheerful than she had 
been for a long time. After all, perhaps Mark would forget 
all about having wanted to marry her. She was such a 
child still in many ways that it was perfectly impossible 
for her to realise the thing from his point of view. We 
are none of us— even the most humble-minded — ^able to 
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see ourselves as others do, so it is hardly to be wondered 
at that Agnes did not realise the position. When a 
man like Mark Bassett (who had a tolerable opinion of 
himself) had once considered the possibility of such a 
marriage, the feeling that had drawn him on must have 
been a very strong one. But Agnes hoped that he would 
always hke her, that in time all that had passed between 
them might be forgotten, and she become only " one of 
Nellie's friends " to him again. 

She had been thinking of all this on her way home, and 
came into the little drawing-room of the parsonage looking 
brighter than usual. Hannah Raleigh sat alone by the 
window. 

Agnes sat down on a footstool, and laid a hand on 
her knee. Miss Raleigh was the only person who ever 
caressed the girl — ^it was a pleasure to sit and hold her 
warm hands, or even to lean against her without speaking 
a word. 

*' Cousin Hannah," Agnes began suddenly, after a short 
silence^ " do you think it's a dreadful thing to be married ? " 

*' That depends on whom you marry, child." 

" Grannie told me," said Agnes, without looking up, 
" that the only thing for me to do was to marry, if I ever 
could." 

" Well," said Miss Raleigh, " there are a great many 
reasonable reasons for most marriages, Agnes, if you look 
at things in that way." 

" But grannie told me that no one was quite happy," 
said the girl, looking up at the kind face above her. " She 
said you were one of the few happy people — and you have 
never married ! " 

Miss Raleigh laughed. " I'm not happy just because 
I never married, my dear — that's scarcely reason enough ! " 

" Then you think . . . it's a good thing to do . . . for 
some one like me, I mean — some one who has nobody in 
the world to care much for them ? " 

" Well, Agnes, I don't like to seem to contradict what 
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your grandmother said. No doubt there are a great many 
reasons why it would be desirable for you to marry ; but 
one thing is needful^ and if you have not got that you may 
marry whom you please — ^you've missed the crown of life." 
Agnes looked into her cheerful face. " Did you . . . 
were you ever . . . did you ever care much about any one, 
Cousin Hannah ? " 

Miss Raleigh raised her little plump hand — she had 
very small, delicate hands for one so largely made. She 
twisted a ring on her finger, and looked at it for a moment 
in silence. Then she smiled. " Yes, Agnes, I loved the 
very clothes he wore. I even loved his wife ! " 

" Oh I " said Agnes, drawing a long breath. She crept 
closer to her cousin, and whispered in her ear, '' You 
wouldn't marry any one else, if you were me— even if 
it was some one quite nice ? " 

" Oh, dear child ! don't ask me to decide for you — you 
must act up to your own standard — ^that's what no one 
can do for you." 

'' I'm afraid it's not a very high one," said Agnes. After 
a minute she touched her cousin's hand agsun : " But I 
know some one who has a higher." 

The older woman smiled down at her. " Well, live up 
to that, if you can ! " 

" But supposing that I never see him again ! " The 
depth of an eternal separation was in the words, for Agnes 
had not a hopeful nature. 

" Never is a long time, my dear," said Miss Raleigh. 
'* Ah, but the sailor is not lost that can see a star ! " 

Mr. Lascelles came in just then, and Agnes went 
away. She leant out of the window of her own room, 
and looked across the quiet Uttle garden, haunted by its 
humming bees, at the church tower and the sunny 
qorner of the graveyard by the door, where she had stood 
with Terence. She still had the feeling that her bit of 
the world was empty — that all romance and interest lay 
on the other side of the sea. 
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That evening she sat and looked at her old relations 
with new interest. Her Cousin Hannah, fat and cheerful, 
sitting sewing beside the lamp; her Aunt Caroline with 
her stringed cap, precise and fidgety; her uncle with 
his spectacles on, reading aloud snippets from the 
Guardian. 

" Have they all been in love once ? " she thought. 
Easier, much easier , to have imagined them sucking 
wooden horses, or gambolling on all fours about the floor. 
They must have been children once, but were they ev^r 
young like her ? And her Cousin Hannah, old and fat, 
with grey hair and so good, sitting there sewing pinafores 
for her niece's children — ^with all that behind het ! 

" Have they all forgotten ? " she thought. " But they 
can't have been yoimg like me I " 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

ELMA WOODS had been finishing her last term at 
school, when Agnes first came to Little Widger; 
but she returned in May, and then the two girls saw a good 
deal of each other. There was about Elma a kind of cool 
practicality very amusing in one so young. She had a 
dispassionate way of viewing any diificulty, which had 
alwa};^ made her a valued counsellor at school, and now 
Agnes used to talk to her a good deal about her own 
future. To Agnes, in turn, Elma confided the history 
of her tragic attachment to the " ear-boy " — that same 
young Martyn who had lost an ear in a shooting accident, 
and had been conspicuous at Nellie's dance. 

He hears all the same as other people do," said Elma, 

and that's what ears are for, isn't it ? Besides," she 
added, " if they won't take him into the services in England 
just for a trifle like that, the best thing he can do is to 
come out to America, where people are too busy to count 
things Uke ears as they do in this old coimtry. Shall you 
marry, Agnes ? " she asked suddenly. 

" I — I don't know, Elma," Agnes stammered, rather 
confused by the question. Her experience with Mark 
Bassett had been too real and terrifying to compare in 
conversation with Elma's little romance. She could not 
$peak about it to any one. 

'* Well," said Elma, " Ftn not going to marry as soon 
as we return to New York, as I daresay mother imagines 
I wiU, I've promised Herbert Martyn to wait till I'm 
twenty-one, anyway, and that's nearly four years still. 
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Aunt Margaret and Terence are coming after all in autumn," 
she went on. " At least, she is — ^just for a month though, 
for they've got to be home again by the ist of October." 

Agnes bent down to examine a flower (they were walking 
together in the garden), and hoped that Elma did not 
notice the sudden flush that came over her pale face. If 
Elma noticed, she said nothing; only as she went away 
she remarked : 

" You must come over as often as you can when Aunt 
Margaret and Terence are with us. They don't care about 
me, you know." 

Agnes ran into the house. She found her Cousin Hannah 
alone in the drawing-room, and going up to her, pressed 
her face against the pretty white hair, and whispered in 
her ear, " He's coming sooUy I think, Cousin Hannah. Fm 
so hafypyj* 

Miss Raleigh kissed her, laughed, and took no more 
notice of the speech ; but the day she left Little Widger 
she gave the girl a ten-poimd note, and told her that she 
wanted her to get some new dresses. Agnes' clothing 
— ^mourning made in a hurry by the nearest dressmaker — 
had certainly been very shabby all summer, and it gave 
her a good deal of satisfaction to have something better 
to wear. 

She met Elma and her mother some days afterwards 
coming out of the Uttle post-ofl&ce with a bimdle of letters. 
They were just starting to drive homewards. 

" Here's a letter for you from Aimt Margaret, Agnes," 
called Ehna, holding it out to her, leaning down from her 
seat in the dog-cart. *' It was enclosed in mother's \ 
she didn't know your address." 

Agnes ran forward smiling, caught the letter from her 
hand, and they drove away. 

When they were out of sight she hurried into the little 
churchyard, crossed the grass, and sat down on the 
edge of the low wall where she had sat with Terence a 
year before. It was a still, hot day, and before beginning 
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to read her letter she looked down, between the stems of 
the tall elms, at the distant comitry, glowing as usual in 
tones of blue and purple. Far, far off, as the day 
was clear, she could discern a glimmer of the sea. She 
smiled to herself, and opening the letter slowly, to prolong 
her pleasure, began to read. 

It was a long letter, and t37pe-written, for Mrs. Woods 
was not fond of writing. The first pages were filled with 
kindly sympathy. They had heard of the death of her 
grandmother, and Margaret wanted to know all about 
her plans for the future. " Terence is working very hard," 
she went on, — *' so hard that he only comes to see me now 
and then, and gets thinner and thinner, so that I tell him 
that whatever heights Jie may gain in his future career, 
if he goes on this way, / shall soon be only the mother of 
a distinguished wraith ! I am coming across in the be- 
ginning of September, if " 

Here Agnes turned over the page and found that the 
next sentence apparently did not fit in. She read on, 
trying to get at the sense of it, and thinking there was 
some little mistake. " Bui,** the next page went on, " / 
shall do my best to discourage him. For one thing, he will 
really get a better holiday if he stays at home, as I am to 
be such a short time in Europe; and then, there is 
Agnes Sord. Heaven knows, poor child, that if I had a 
daughter instead of a son, I should like toothing better than to 
have her come back with us. But when I remember that 
pitiful story, and the terrible connection Mrs. Ashton told 
us of, I cannot bear to think of anything between Terence 
and her. A connection like that is a curse to the third 
generation. I would do anything to save him from it — 
it would break my heart ; so if I can prevent him coming 
with me, I certainly shaU. . . ." 

Agnes sat staring at the paper : the words seemed to 
bum her eyes as she looked. She turned the sheet and 
looked vaguely at the signature — Your afeciionate sister : 
understanding all of a sudden that a page of Mrs, Woods* 
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letter to Elma's mother had got mixed along with the 
letter to herself. She slipped off the wall, and crumpled 
the letter in her hand. When she got into the house she 
ran up to her own room and locked the door, and taking 
the paper, smoothed it out and read it slowly over 
once again. Then she lit a match and burnt it in the 
grate. After that she sat down with a hard lump in her 
throat and tearless eyes, and repeated it all to herself : " / 
would do anything to save him from it. , . . A connection 
like that is a curse to the third generation. . . . It would 
brec^k my heart. ; . ." 

Outside, the swallows darted, piping about their nests 
under the eaves by her window. The clock struck from 
the church tower. The bees began to come home to the 
garden hives, the evening life of the viQage to stir. She 
heard the soimds of laughter from the boys retiuning 
from a game in the fields. It seemed to her impossible 
that she should have to rise and go down to a meal as if 
nothing had happened, and talk to her uncle and aunt 
and show herself to the world. She felt as if some one 
had struck her a stunning blow, and she had to raise her 
disfigured face and let every one see it. It was impossible. 
She could not do it. She would say she was ill and go 
to bed, and turn her face to the wall, and bear it alone as 
best she could. Yet, half an hour afterwards, she simply 
got up and changed her dress and came down to dinner 
as usual. Her Uncle Timothy conversed placidly on the 
making of cider ; her aunt sat with her afterwards and 
talked about mice ; and Agnes thought that the whole of 
her fraij structure of hope and happiness was destroyed 
for ever. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

" T ORD have mercy on the young** said an old preacher, 
-'-^ '* for grief is very hard till a cry becomes a 
prayer." 

In the week that followed Agnes entered the darkest 
caves of depression. The words of Mrs. Woods' letter 
were always in her head. She thought of them at 
night before she went to sleep, and before she awakened 
in the morning she was aware of the cold weight at her 
heart. 

** And I thought she was so good and so kind, that 
perhaps she would forget all about it in time, if Terry 
cared for me. . . . ' / cannot bear to think of anything be- 
tween them. . . . A curse to the third generation. . . . I 
would do anything to save him from thai. . . . It would 
break my heart* " 

" She shall not need to do anything. I will never see 
him nor speak to him again if I can help it,'' thought Agnes^ 
" I will go away — I will do anything ; but never, never 
think of him again." 

Resolutions so easy to make, and so difficult to follow ! 
For the very next day that she met Elma Woods she 
found herself listening carefully to what she had to 
say about her aimt's arrival. Still, Agnes tried her best 
to dismiss the subject from her mind. She resolved to 
make some excuse to Mrs. Lascelles, and go away as 
soon as the date of the Woods' arrival was near. Maria 
Briggs had begged her to come and pay her a visit, 
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and that would serve at least for an excuse for leaving 
Little Widger. 

The sale of the furniture in Ponde had taken place some 
weeks before, and now nothing remained in the house 
except a few things that Agnes did not wish to part with. 
Betty, too, who had remained in charge, was now leaving, 
and Agnes went down to the village one day to say 
good-bye to her, and see about the final disposal, of 
everything. 

Mr. Lascelles offered to go with her, but she told him 
she preferred to go alone. The long, slow drive, when she 
did not need to talk to any one, rested her. She shut her 
eyes and leant back in the carriage, trying to summon up 
courage to go on with life. Everything, for the last week, 
since she read that letter, had seemed to stop. There was 
no more brightness in the future — no more interest in the 
present. 

She felt like a wounded animal, only wanting to 
crawl into a dark hole somewhere and lie still. The 
daily effort to speak and act as usual, that necessary daily 
exercise of self-control, which only the absolute earth- 
quakes in life can ever break through, was an unspeakable 
weariness to her ; and now that her Cousin Hannah had 
gone, there was no one to whom she could have breathed 
a word of her hurt. 

So the relief of sitting still, able to close her eyes and 
to be as silent as she liked, was very great. 

But when she drove again into the little village, the 
whole sense of her desolation broke over her afresh. 

It was a still day down at Ponde, without a breath of 
wind, although on the uplands, as she drove across, there 
had been quite a breeze blowing. All the little craft on 
the river lay becalmed — crocking, just slightly rocking, with 
the almost imperceptible motion of the in-coming tide. 
Long reflections fell from the fresh oak-woods, so that 
down below another green forest seemed growing again 
to a deeper sky. 
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" I bave no home here any longer," Agnes repeated 
strangely to herself. 

The curious beauty of the place became suddenly 
new to her that day. The village people were all at dinner, 
so that the street was empty in the hot morning, and 
everything looked more than usually fantastic and unrqal. 
Every here and there was a picture, like the illustration 
of a fairy-tale : the head of an old woman in a white cap, 
with a wrinkled face, appearing behind a pot of red wall- 
flower set on the sill of a casement window ; at a tiny 
doorway in one of the elfish houses, that was hung sdl 
about with wreaths of blossom, two infant children, ha|id 
in hand, tottered down the low stone steps ; through 
an open gate appeared a patch of grass : an orchard : 
a Jet black cat sitting in a patch of sunlight by the 
door. 

Already, owing to a month of neglect, the grass in the 
little garden of Mrs. Sorel's house had grown almost into 
hay, and was full of dandelions. The men who had removed 
the furniture had torn down a branch of the great wistaria 
that hung around the door, straw and bits of paper lay 
about the pathway, and the hall door stood wide open. 
Old Betty came out to meet Agnes. She, too, looked 
different, no longer wearing her cap and apron. She was 
very silent — afraid to trust herself to speak as she led the 
girl into the empty house. A charwoman, with whom she 
had been contending just when Agnes arrived, was slopping 
about with soapy water in the bare, empty little hall. 
Agnes went through the rooms with the old servant, dis- 
cussing the last arrangements ; and finally, when Betty 
had gone down again into the kitchen, she went up to the 
dismantled drawing-room by herself. 

Two or three big packing-cases were still there, and 
there was a litter of paper and ends of string upon the 
uncarpeted floor. The walls showed strange patches 
where the pictures used to hang. Agnes went to the 
window where her grandmother's chair, now aJl weirdly 
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rolled up in sacking and straw, stood in the middle of 
the floor, ready to be removed next day. She sat down 
upon one of the wooden packing-cases, and leant her head 
against the window-shutter, and closed her eye^ in a 
torpor of fatigue and despair. 

Downstairs the soimds went on. She could hear the 
women dragging things about, tramping up and down, 
and calling to one another. This had not been a very 
happy home to the girl ; yet now, as she saw it all broken 
up like a crushed, empty nest, a wave of desolation swept 
over her heart. Surely the tent-dwellers, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, with no settled home to leave, must have 
been happy people. Yet to them, too, some sheltering bush 
or rock, some spring clearer than the rest, no doubt was 
dear I She began to think about the people that had 
formed her little world. Almost she might have counted 
them on her fingers. 

'* Shall I be old one day, like grannie, weary of life and 
disappointed in everything ? " . . . What would Clare be 
like when she was old — a character incapable of improve- 
ment, that could only grow rancid with time ?...*' Could 
I become like Cousin Hannah ? " she thought. '' She looks 
as if she foimd life so sweet. It's because she's so good, 
I suppose, and never married. But Aunt Caroline's good, 
and she doesn't look like that ; and Mrs. Woods is married. 
She does — ^her face shines ; but Terence looks happy, too. 

He's not so very good — ^yet ^" The large tears came 

falling from under her dosed eyelids as she leant back 
against the window. ** If there was only anything I could 
do to show them I didn't care," she said to herself piteously. 
" She must not think I mind at all. Oh, I think every one 
is successful and happy except me ! " 

She started up suddenly, hearing some one coming up 
the uncarpeted stairs. The firm tread echoed through the 
empty house. 

" It is the man come to get the keys of the house," she 
thought, and wiped her eyes hastily. She pulled her hat 
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low down upon her forehead to conceal her face as much 
as possible, and stood up with her back to the window, 
hoping that no one could see how she had been crying. 
The door opened, and she saw, to her surprise, not the 
landlord, but Mark Bassett. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

" T T 7HY," said he as he entered, ** what are you doing 
V V all by yourself in this forlorn house ? I looked 
up as I was passing the door, and saw you sitting by 
the window, and your old servant told me you were here 
alone." 

" I came to arrange things with Betty before the house 
is all shut up," said Agnes. She hoped he would not see 
the traces of weeping on her face. 

" And could no one help you with it ? How could 
they let you come down to this dreary business all 
alone ? " he said, holding her hand and looking at her 
very kindly. 

" My Aunt Caroline is not fit for such a long drive," 
said Agnes. " Uncle Timothy offered to come with me, 
but I would not let him." 

He looked about the desolate room. ** Have you no 
one to help you, or take care of you, child ? Where is 
your Aunt Clare ? I had a note from her before she 
left home." 

" Aunt Clare is gone," said Agnes. ** She left at once — 
a month ago." 

" And your father ? I expected to find him stiU 
here, and I hoped that I might be of some use to him. 
Nellie told me in her last letter that you had come to the 
Lascelles, but I supposed it was only on a visit. I 
did not know your home had all been broken up so 



soon." 
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" There was — nothing — rafter grannie died," said Agnes, 
her voice faltering. " Aunt Clare could never have lived 
here — she hated the place; and my father wanted to go 
away at once." 

" Where has he gone ? " 

" To a — a friend — to some one he knows about in the 
southern states," said Agnes. " He has got some work 
out there." 

'' You're not going with him ? " Captain Bassett asked 
quietly. 

" I ? To America ? " said Agnes. " Oh, no, I 
can't. He doesn't want me. He doesn't know me, 
really." 

Then, suddenly, before she knew why, she blushed and 
blushed more and more deeply, till tears of mortificaticm 
stood in her eyes, and her very ears were red. 

Mark Bassett tinned to look out of the window after 
giving her one glance out of his daring eyes. He vowed 
inaudibly to himself that " he would not be beaten by the 
little American, after all." 

" And you ? What are you going to do now ? " he 
asked the next minute. 

" I am going back to Little Widger this evening. Tm 
going to stay on there for^ little." 
" And then ? " 
** I don't know," said Agnes. 

As she spoke the words that summed up her blank future, 
she raised her black eyes to look at him for a minute. Her 
blush had died away now, and she was very pale again. 
He took her hand, and the strong, warm, hirnian feeling, 
the kindness in his face, made her <h:aw nearer to him 
with an involuntary movement like that of a wearied child. 
She was scarcely conscious of what she implied by the 
action. In her hour of desolation he was something to 
lean upon : her hurt heart seemed to find a refuge in his 
kindness. She leant her head upon his shoulder and burst V 
out crying. It was a good moment— the first natural JIj 
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comfort she had had. She hardly knew what he was 
saying — only that he was strong and kind, and some one 
who cared for her. At last he bent his head and kissed 
her, and at that she raised her face, all smeared with 
weeping, and drew herself away from him. 

" I must go now," she said. " I have things to arrange 
with Betty before I leave. The carriage will be here 
soon." 

" I will stay and drive back with you," he said. 

" No, i>lease,'' said Agnes, the frightened look returning 
to her eyes. " I'd rather be alone. I want to think," she 
stammered. *' I don't want to promise anything," 

" But I haven't asked you for a promise," said he. 

" You meant it all the same," said the girl des- 
perately. 

She was standing now facing the light, twisting her wet 
handkerchief into a ball with her trembling fingers. In 
her shabby mourning gown, with her face pale and swollen 
with crying, she was as lamentable a Uttle figure as could 
well have been imagined. Certainly if Mark Bassett ad- 
mired her then, his love was indeed blind. Agnes was far 
too miserable to have more than a dim consciousness of 
her own unhappy appearance. 

" Tell me it's sdl right between us before I go," he asked. 
She hung her head in silence, twisting her ball of handker- 
chief with nervous hands. " I don't ask you to promise 
an3rthing," he went on, " or to say anything you don't 
feel. If you will let me love you and take care of you, 
it is enough." He used an old argument. 

" Oh, no, it »5»'^," said Agnes suddenly. " I know 
better than that." 

" Well, it's good enough for me, when once We are 
married." 

" But I don*t want to be married,'* said Agnes. 

** Wait and see. Perhaps you won't find it as bad as 
you think. I woidd take care of you, child. You would 
find life very different then," 
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" How ? " 

He looked at her a moment in silence, as if undecided 
what to reply. 

" There would be no more loneliness," he said. Then, 
in a lower tone, " WiQ you do it, Agnes ? " 

Agnes stood still, looking on the bare floor, her eyes fixed 
on the little marks made by the nails that had held dovm 
the carpet. She counted the throbbing seconds. On 
one hand was all the treasure of her heart ; but now her 
hurt pride and her resolution to have nothing to do with 
Terence : on the other was her black, blank, dreary 
future, and the terrors of her lonely position — ^the strong 
temptation of her weakness to fling herself upon this 
present help and kindness. 

She waited in silence for another minute or two, still 
drawing her breath on a sob; then turned and put her 
hand in his without a word. 

He was too wise to take further advantage of her yielding. 
He held her hand softly for a minute, and then said: 
** Well, I suppose I must leave you, if you won't let 
me drive home with you. I left my horse at the inn. 
You won't allow me to do anything for you ? ^ 

" Oh, please go ! " said Agnes. Her cheeks were burning 
hot now, and her heart was beating fast. ** I have so 
much to arrange with Betty still, and the carriage will be 
here at five to take me home, and Aunt Caroline expects 
me back in time for dinner. Do go ! " she added with a 
sort of appeal, looking up at him shyly. 

He laughed and went away. She stood looking after him 
from the window until he had disappeared. Then, instead 
of going down to Betty, she crouched upon the packing- 
case and hid her burning face in her hands. She could 
not allow herself to think of what she had done, but it 
was impossible to speak to any one until she had collected 
herself a little more. Then she heard the carriage drive 
up to the gate, and had to hurry down and give her final 
<Urections to the women, and say g;oQd-bye to Betty. 
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Then she crossed the threshold for the last time, walked 
slowly down the little garden, climbed into the carriage, 
and looked out imtil it had turned the corner of the steep 
road. Her last glance was at the window beside which 
her grandmother used to sit so often. Almost she could 
have imagined that she saw there once more the strong- 
featured, pale old face, with its deep eye-sockets and 
its clamped mouth. The carriage nmibled on past the 
turn of the road, and she sank back and looked out 
no more. 

The drive to Little Widger was necessarily slow, for 
the frequent hills made speed impossible, and the sununer 
twilight had gathered softly over the land before they 
came in sight of the village. Agnes wondered whether 
Mark Bassett had taken the same road, and if so, whether 
he had passed some time before her. A man on horse- 
back rode up behind the carriage as they drew near the 
village, and her heart stood still for a minute. But as 
he came closer, she could see it was only a farmer riding 
home from market. 

Her aunt and uncle, perhaps realising some of the 
dreariness of her day in the dismantled house, were 
unusually kind to her when she returned. Still, the girl 
felt as if the evening after dinner lengthened out to a 
week. The hands of the clock must have stopped, she 
thought. Would she never be alone again, she won- 
dered, as she tried to sit up and make conversation 
like the " bright " young person that all old people are 
so fond of. 

But at last she was alone in the darkness, and then the 
trouble began. ' For it was her own thoughts she was 
afraid of, as she suddenly realised. Happily fatigue helped 
her. She was very tired, and for that night, at least, 
she could not, and she would not, think. She sank 
into troubled dreams — dreams full of drifting figures — 
her grandmother, her Aunt Clare, her school-mistress — 
hunying around her on some urgent business, the familiar 
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rooms all in some strange way altered and filled with 
an oppressive gloom. She seemed to have lived 
through days of hmry and anxiety and bewildering im- 
potence before she awoke with a start to the good light 
of day. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

BY the time she was wide awake Agnes had realised 
that most fatal of all feelings — the cry of the innate 
coward lurking at times in every heart — that this morning it 
was impossible for her to get up and dress and face the day. 
How she would have welcomed illness, pain, any possible 
excuse for remaining in her own room ! But she had none. 
How could it be that the friendly darkness of the night 
had rolled up like a curtain, and exposed her again to the 
necessity of facing the same diflSculties in a new day ! 
Had the promise she. had given to Mark Bassett yesterday 
not been a part of her fevered dreams ? Then the whole 
scene came back upon her with a vividness that made her, 
as she sat before the looking-glass, lay down her hairbrush 
and again cover her hot face with her hands. She calmed 
herself resolutely the next minute, and finished dressing. 
She would not allow herself to think about him again. 
For a little while, at least, she would have peace. 

But when she went down to breakfast she found a 
note from Elma Woods, telling her that Terence and his 
mother were arriving the next week. 

"j You must oome out and see Aunt Margaret as sqon as 
you can. I know she will be anxious to see you," Elma 
wrote. 

Agnes sat so silent after reading the note that Mrs. 
LasceUes asked her if there was an5^hing the matter. 

" Nothing — ^nothing, Aunt Caroline. It's only from 
Elma Woods," she answered ; adding, " It's so hot indoors. 
I'll go out into the garden, I think." She did not wait 
13 193 
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to get a hat even, but ran out of the house, anxious to 
escape from any further questions. 

Out of doors eveiything was radiant in the summer 
morning. There was a promise of great heat to come 
later in the cloudless sky, but the lower land by the sea 
was still covered with a faint mist, and the warm air had 
a deUcious freshness. Agnes went to the garden gate and 
stood looking towards the church tower on the left. In 
a few minutes she heard footsteps coming along the road 
behind her, and when she looked round she saw Mark 
Bassett. She could not run back into the house, for he 
was quite near now and had seen her plainly. He came 
towards her, looking hard at her as he approached. Be- 
tween them lay only some twenty yards or so of sunlit 
road, yet to the end of her life Agnes could remember her 
sense of choking dismay before he crossed it and took her 
hand. The realisation that in such a short time — ^between 
yesterday and that morning — ^her whole relations to this 
man had changed, made her hardly conscious of what he 
was saying to her. She stood bareheaded in the dazzling 
sunshine, wishing at the moment that she had never been 
bom. He, too, was rather embarrassed, and looked paler 
than usual. 

" I want to speak to your uncle. Can I see him 
now ? " 

" Oh, yes, he is in his study. I'll take you in," she said 
gladly ; then realised what he had probably come to say, 
and stood still, venturing for the first time to look up at 
his face. " I think, perhaps — ^wouldn't it be better to 
wait for a little before telling my unde ? " she said des- 
perately. 

" Why ? " he said, looking at her hard. 

The girl's eyes fell before his steady glance. " I don't 
know," she faltered. 

" Very well, then, I'll go in and speak to Mr. Lascelles," 
he said, and Agnes without another word led him into the 
house. 
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She left him with her uncle, and went away into the 
drawing-room by herselfi It was empty, but a humble- 
bee had flown in and was blimdering round and roimd, 
knocking itself against the ceiling and the windows, 
and filling the room with a humming noise. Agnes did 
not even attempt to put it out. She stood playing with 
the tassel of the window-bUnd, with a confused sensation 
that she had been listening to that buzzing bee for centuries. 

At last she heard her uncle's study door open, and then 
Mark Bassett came into the room. Agnes turned white 
when she saw he was alone. She knew that he was going 
to kiss her again, but her voice seemed choked in her 
throat. It was only when the embrace was over that 
she had courage to whisper some reply to what he was 
saying to her. 

" Aren't you ever going to look at me again, child ? " 
he asked, and Agnes again raised her eyes to his face. 
Very good-looking he was too, as he stood opposite to her 
with the simshine striking on his slightly curled short hair 
and his smooth face. He was pale no longer, and looked 
very happy and triumphant. 

Just then her aunt and uncle came into the room, and 
when Agnes saw the undisguised pleasure on their faces 
she felt as if a new fetter were being riveted upon her. 

'* Dear Agnes, this is very astonishing news which 
Captain Bassett has just given us ; but very good news, 
too," Sjaid Mrs. Lascelles. 

She came up and held out her hand to Mark, and told 
him how deUghted she was, and Mr. Lascelles clapped 
Agnes on the shoulder with unwonted geniality, saying, 
'* We are very glad, my dear — ^very glad indeed." 

It was hideous to the girl, but she made an effort to 
say the things expected of her, and the old relations, who 
were neither of them very acute, were quite satisfied with 
her behaviour. 

" Why are they glad ? " she wondered to herself in- 
dignantly. *' What business has any one to be glad about 
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any marriage, unless they know that the people love each 
other ! It's just because I'm poor, and he is who he is, 
and I will be ' provided for ' now." 

When Mark Bassett had gone, she had to listen to the 
expression of a good deal more of her Aunt Caroline's 
astonishment and satisfaction. 

" We had no idea, Agnes, that Mark Bassett ever thought 
of you in any other Ught than that of a school-companion 
of Nellie's. However, although the difference in age is 
certainly a drawback, it is not so great as to make it im- 
possible." 

'' Not an unsurmounUMe barrier," said Mr. Lascelles, 
giving the remark the intonation of a joke. He was even 
better pleased than his wife, as he had realised more than 
she did the difficulties of Agnes' position, and Mark had 
always been a favourite of his. 

" If he had been a hundred instead of forty-six, they 
would have said just the same," thought Agnes, excited 
to sudden bitter injustice by their open expression of 
pleasure, for certainly neither of the old people had any 
wish for her to marry against her will. 

She escaped from the house in the late afternoon, and 
went out by herself to walk across the fields, going 
up and up by gradually ascending slopes, until she had 
climbed nearly to the edge of the moor. Then she threw 
herself down under the shade of a hedge and stared at 
the wide landscape lying below. The field she sat in was 
surrounded with hedges, and just below her was a gap 
that had once been filled by a gate, but was now left 
open. On either side of it young holly-trees grew out of 
the bank, their slim silver stems and night-black foliage 
unchanged by the summer heat. Between the trees, in 
the old gateway, a few sheep were huddled together in the 
shade ; and beyond, through the gap, was visible again 
the enchanting distance of purple and blue. The sim 
was very hot, and Agnes was tired with climbing up 
the hill, but she could not rest and she did not dare to 
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think. The summer insects flew about in the dazzling air. 
She looked at them with an unreasoning envy of each 
unthinking, hving thing. She envied the sheep huddled 
together by the gateway— the stringy Uttle mountain 
ponies that were trooping across the moor above her. 
The sense of responsibility for her own actions, of the 
necessity for making her own decisions, pressed upon her 
with an iron weight. Impulse, and the weakness of a 
moment, had betrayed her into a false position, and how 
she could extricate herself she did not know. The words 
that her uncle had read that morning from the Psalms 
echoed over and over again in her mind : '' / stick fast in 
the deep mire where no ground is.^^ It seemed to her at 
that moment that no woman had ever been so miserable 
as she, that hot morning, with the whole world lying there 
in the sun. 

And the ugliness of it all ! Was there any romance in 
the world ? Or were all the stories that had ever been 
written only nonsense ? That interview with Mark, 
amongst the packing-cases in the empty house, was like 
a nightmare to her. For after the one moment of relief, 
as she clung to him for comfort, each step she had made 
had seemed to sink her deeper and deeper into deception, 
like a morass in which " no ground is." 

As she sat and thought about it all, the afternoon wore 
on, the heat became less intense, the air ceased to quiver 
above the hot ground. One by one the sheep got up and 
shook themselves and spread about, beginning to nibble 
at the grass. The shadow of the hoUy-trees had shifted. 
The colour in the distance became less intense, and sounds 
floated up from the farmyard that lay below the hill. 
Agnes roused herself and began to walk slowly home. A 
whole golden day of life had been wasted — spread with all 
its charm before her eyes, like the good food that he loathes 
before a very sick man. Yet some regret assailed her as 
she looked about her for a moment before beginning to 
descend the hill. 
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" If my soul is emw free again," she thought, " I will 
not miss an hour ol liie. I will enjoy every moment of a 
day like this frnm moniing till nig^t ! " 

Her heart sank as she entered the house to hear that 
Mis. Ashton and Ndlie were waiting to see her. She had 
to go in and speak to them as wdl as she could. The 
awkward little interview came to an end at last. On both 
sides it had been unfJeasant, although Mrs. Ashton really 
meant to be kind. Nellie, bewildered and shy, said very 
Uttle ; but she did not hug Agnes as usual, and sat looking 
at her stiangdy. Every word that was said made her 
fed as if she sank deeper in the mire. It appeared like a 
grotesque dream that she should be sitting there, hearing 
Mrs. Ashton talk about her marriage, and looking at 
Nellie's little red face pulled into an unusual gravity. 
How had she ever acted in a way to make such a situation 
possible ? 



CHAPTER XXXI 

ELMA and Mrs. Woods had gone up to London for a 
week to meet Terence and his mother. They were 
all going into the coimtry together, and were having lunch 
with some relations the day before they started. 

" Terence will be here in just half a minute ! " exclaimed 
Margaret Woods as she entered the hotel sitting-room, 
radiant in face, and in new clothing just bought in Paris. 
Her greetings were the brightest thing in nature. The 
whole company freshened visibly after her arrival, as 
birds begin to twitter when the sun comes out. Another 
sister-in-law (who was an Englishwoman), her mother — 
a silent widow-lady, with a keen eye for American 
differences — ^Elma and her mother, and a deaf old uncle 
of Mrs. Woods, made up the party. When Margaret 
Woods entered, the English sister-in-law kissed her warmly. 
The widowed mother forgot for a moment to criticise 
the way in which Elma had greeted her. The old man 
smiled as she sat down and began to pour silvery sentences 
into his ear-tnmipet. He had not caught a word of the 
preceding conversation. 

The half-minute had lengthened into nearly ten before 
Terence appeared. He came in in a hurry, saluted his 
aunt, paused uncertain before Elma and then kissed her 
also, and sat down to eat with great alacrity. 

" Terence," called Elma across the table during the first 
pause, " do you remember Agnes Sorel ? " 

" What a question ! Why, she helped to nurse me. 
Of course I remember her." 

199 
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" Well, she's going to marry Captain Bassett. Do you 
know ? " 

Terence was pouring out a glass of wine as she spoke. 
For about two seconds he held the bottle in the air, then 
fiUed^the glass to the brim, and carried it to his lips without 
spilling a drop. 

** Oh, is she ? That's news. Who told you, Elma ? " 

" Every one — ^Mrs. Ashton and Nellie. It was announced 
just before we came away. I wrote to her, because I 
hadn't time to go and see her. I guess Nellie's pretty 
sick about it all." 

" Well," said Margaret Woods, in her high, clear voice, 
'' that is astonishing news, Elma. But it's just another 
instance that planning or imagining other people's future 
is the very last thing one ought to do. Charming as Cap- 
tain Bassett is — and I've always thought him so — I never 
would have planned for him as a husband for that child." 
Her face had flushed deeply, and she spoke with a slight 
tremble in her voice. 

*' What child ? " inquired the uncle. 

" Agnes Sorel," bawled Elma's mother, whose voice could 
never reach him properly. " You saw her when you were 
with us last summer — a pale girl with black eyes " (raising 
her voice at each word) ; " a friend of Elma's." 

" Yes, yes, I remember. Is she dead, poor thing ? " 

" No " (loudly), " not dead " (louder) ; " only going to 
be married to a man old enough to be her father.** 

" Dear me, dear me," said the uncle compassionately. 

He was now interested in the story, and leant forward 
eagerly to hear what Elma was saying. Terence had 
ceased to eat, and sat in silence looking at the tablecloth. 

" I thought I told you that her father came home before 
the grandmother died, Margaret," said Elma's mother. 

*' From where ? " the uncle asked. 

Elma was cutting bread at the moment. She spoke with 
her usual passionless decision, her acute tones just a little 
shriller to make her uncle hear. 
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*' That's what makes her so much to be pitied," she 
went on ; and Terence stirred in his chair, and leant his 
elbow on the table. " He was in prison for murder — ^he 
shot some one years ago ; and he's only just got out." 
*' So he came home, and just before her grandmother 
died. Oh, poor, poor child, I'm so sorry for her ! " cried 
Margaret Woods. The quick tears rushed to her eyes. 
^* Oh, Terence, why weren't we kinder to her ? We never 
did anything for her at all." 

Terence looked up at her, and smiled slightly, with the 
comers of his mouth tucked in ; but he said nothing. 

" Dear me, what a sad history ! " said the uncle. 
** She was a sweet-looking girl." 

*' If we had only known about it," said Elma's mother, 
*' we might have done something for the girl ; but we never 
heard anything until after the father had gone. Indeed, 
although I knew from Elma that there was something 
wrong, none of us knew what it was." 

Terence glanced at his mother, who was crumbling up 
her bread into powder, her eyes cast down and her face 
still rather flushed. 

" None of us at school knew what it was," said Elma. 
" Mrs. Ashton told mother. You would have known there 
was something wrong, wouldn't you, Terence, from the 
way she spoke about her people ? " 

" I knew it long ago," said Terence. He got up from 
table. " I must go now. Aunt Mary. Look after my 
little mother till four o'clock, won't you ? I'll meet you 
at four." 

His mother looked up at him anxiously. She had not 
uttered a word since Elma had spoken. Only when 
Terence said he had known for some time, she gave 
a faint exclamation of surprise. He stood for a moment 
in the doorway repljdng to some question of his aunt's — a 
pleasing figure, alert with youth and bright intelligence, 
well dressed and cared for from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot. He was like some fine machine witJv 
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every bolt and nut polished and screwed tight, ready for 
its purpose in a moment. 

"Terence had grown up quite a lot since last year," 
said Elma in her condescending way, when he had left the 
room. 

" They all shoot up — shoot up," said the unde, shuffling 
slowly to his feet. 

" I suppose he has grown up. I'm slow to notice it," 
said Mrs. Woods. " When you've dressed a thing, and held 
it on your knee, and carried it about in its little night-gown 
in the hollow of your arm, you know, it's difficult to 
believe that it's a man. But it's becoming one now," she 
added with a sigh ; " I see that in the girls of my acquaiat- 
ance — ^the difficulties of those things." 

" Yes, yes, girls, quite so ? " said the uncle with a 
chuckle, still tendering his ear-trumpet in case she should 
say something more. 

" It's enough to make even bought hair turn grey to 
think of it ! " ^he called hUthely. " And it's aU before 
me still ! " 

" He's a good boy. What did you say he had bought ? " 

" We must all buy our experience. Uncle Rupert," 
Margaret called again, escaping further explanation with 
a laugh. 

But she laughed no longer as she drove oS in a hansom 
a few minutes later. The news that Elma had given them 
had, somehow, after her first moment of involuntary 
thankfulness, impressed her differently. 

"Of course, I'm very thankful. It's the best thing 
that could have happened, and clears away all manner of 
difficulties; and yet — oh, how I wish Terry were on the 
other side of the ocean ! How I wish we had never gone 
near Little Widger at all ! " 

She stared out unseeing at the crowded dusty streets 
as the hansom tilted along. Again it seemed to her 
that she saw the thin, pale child, whose " mourning eyes " 
had first attracted her notice that day nearly three 
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years before at the school dance. She remembered the 
appeal in those great black eyes, their depths of un- 
childlike woe, and the way that the girl had clung to 
her the first time she kissed her. She remembered 
the happy days at Little Widger when Terence wa3 re- 
covering, and Agnes, grown less shy, had seemed to 
blossom out every day in the new atmosphere of kind- 
ness and hope. And she was a good woman, with a heart 
like a sound apple — sweet to the core ; so she could 
not escape from a faint feeUng of treachery when she 
thought of how her feelings had changed when she heard 
about Austin Sorel. 

*' But what else could I have done ? Oh, my boy — my 
boy ? " The hansom drew up at the house she was 
going to. Margaret descended, and shook away, for the 
time being, her uncomfortable thoughts. "After all," 
she concluded as she went upstairs, " I did the wisest 
thing I could — ^man or woman can do no more ! " 

Conscience seldom replies to a retort, such as that ; yet 
her silence is not alwa}^ reassuring. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

TERENCE came in at the gate, and went up the Uttle 
flagged path to the parsonage. 
The clock on the church tower was striking in the same 
low, musical note that he remembered so well. How often 
it had counted out the painful hours of the night when he 
lay ill in that house ! He looked at the clipped yew-trees, 
the row of bee-hives against the sunny wall, the old stones 
covered with lichen, the deep-set windows of the parsonage 
— ever5^hing was just the same as when he saw it a year 
and a half ago. Yet, coming out of the rush of a larger 
life, and seen afresh through the medium of his inward 
passion of disappointment and contempt, the whole thing 
seemed to him distant and unreal, the village houses and 
the people like toy things you could brush aside with your 
hand. He looked at the parsonage, and laughed to think 
that he had imagined that be would be hurt by seeing 
Agnes again. After all, what did it matter to him ? He 
would just go in to see her, and show by his manner what 
he felt about a girl who could want to marry a man as old 
as her father. It was a contemptible position ; it had all 
been nonsense together ; he would think no more about 
her. His brain was clearer now, and he was not afraid 
of making a fool of himself any longer. If by any chance 
he saw her alone, he would be quite kind to her, but 
would manage to indicate what he thought of her 
behaviour. He still felt the curious sensation that he was 
walking in a dream as he stopped by the parsonage door- 
He rang the bell and wondered at its foolish tinkle. 
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But he wakened up all of a sudden to find himself listening 
politely to Mrs. Lascelles, who was asking about his mother, 
and looking every now and then at Agnes, who was sitting 
opposite to him, and who, after the first glance, had never 
again raised her eyes to his. 

It was real then, after all. He scarcely knew what he 
said in reply to Mrs. Lascelles ; but in a few minutes, when 
Agnes had risen to carry a cup of tea to her uncle, he took 
the cup from her hand, and as he did so, touched her 
fingers for a moment, and it burnt him as if he had been 
stung. Once again she looked up at him. Their eyes 
spoke to each other. Fm too late, said his ; What have 
I done 7 what have I done ? said hers ; and all the time 
they moved and talked just like two rather shy, ordinary 
young people. Mrs. Lascelles thought that Terence, 
though he looked much older, was not " so bright " as 
he had been before. She did notice, too, that Agnes was 
rather silent ; but she thought she looked tired, and attri- 
buted her silence to fatigue. 

" My mother is coming to see you to-day," said Terence. 
He spoke with a curious stiffness, and, had Agnes had eyes 
to see, he looked not nearly as handsome as usual ; for the 
lines in his face had hardened, and he stood rather 
awkwardly listening to Mrs. Lascelles' little remarks. 
Every bad point in face and figure became accentuated 
— even his voice took a more distinctly American tone. 
When Agnes heard that his mother was coming, she felt 
a sudden rally of pride. 

" She shall not think that I ever cared at all,*' she said 
to herself. " If she knew that I had seen that letter, I 
suppose she'd try to say that she had not meant it ; but 
she did. She thought of me as a dangerous thing to be 
avoided — as a curse. She shall see that other people cared 
about tne too.** Her face flushed, and she held up her 
heady beginning to talk to Terence with a sudden animation 
that surprised herself. 

At last Mrs. Woods came in, tall, smiling her gracious 
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smUe, and uttering her sweet staccato greetings. She 
swept into the room with a rustle of voluminous skirt, 
her out-stretched hands seeming eager to clasp all oi 
theirs at once, and caught Agnes in her arms and kissed 
her just as she used to do. 

*' And let me look at you, dear ! You've grown quite 
lovely ! " She held her back and looked into her face. 
Terence, still standing stiff and straight, also looked at 
her, and Agnes met his eyes for a moment. The expres- 
sion in them made her wince, so that she turned away 
from Mrs. Woods in confusion, which Margaret attributed 
to shyness as she was congratulated upon her engagement. 

Agnes, with down-cast eyes, listened to the praises of 
Captain Bassett. 

" We saw him yesterday," said Mrs. Woods, " and I 
would give anything to stay for the wedding, if that wete 
possible. I should like to dress you for the occasion, 
Agnes, and do your hair with my own hands, and arrange 
your veil and make you into the loveliest bride that ever 
was seen, if I might ! " 

" You're very good," said Agnes, flushing painfully, 
" but there isn't anything exactly settled yet." 

" We hope that by October," Mrs. Lascelles began. 

Mrs. Woods turned to Usten, and Agnes heard no more, 
for Terence had sat down beside her. 

" Well, Agnes ! " he said in a very low voice, as Mrs. 
Lascelles and his mother were eagerly discussing the 
question of how many guests the parsonage could hold 
for the wedding, "you have forgotten all about me, 
I suppose ? " 

*' No ; why should you think that I have ? " 

" It's self-evident, isn't it ? " 

" You mean because I " 

" Oh, I think you know quite well what I mean ! " 
said Terence. He spoke in a light, even tone that could 
not attract attention from the others. " There is nothing 
more to be said. I have only to offer you my good wishes." 
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Agnes made no reply. She twisted the corner of the 
sofa cushion beside her, and did not look up at him at all. 

" I'm going off to Scotland on Thursday," Terence 
went on. " I shall stay up there until mother is ready 
to go home, then meet her in London." 
Oh," said Agnes faintly. 

Going, mother ? " said Terence, as Mrs. Woods rose 
to take leave. 

She gave a quick look at him and Agnes, for although 
she had not overheard a word of their conversation, 
her instinct warned her that it had been unpleasant, and 
she hurried her good-bye, conscious that her words of 
afiecti(Hi to the girl would ring a little false. Terence 
stood beside her in silence, watching, with the corners of 
his mouth tucked in. Mrs. Woods made Agnes promise 
that she would come to see them along with Captain 
Bassett very soon. 

" He has gone away for two days," said Agnes ; to her 
relief, it seemed quite a protection to speak of him in that 
way. " We'll come on Friday, if that will suit you." 

" Terence won't be there ; he's going away," said Mrs. 
Woods. 

" Yes, I know," said Agnes. ** I'm sorry. But Mark 
only comes back on Thursday." His name sounded very 
strange to her as she pronounced it. It was the first time 
she had ventured to call him " Mark " to any one. 

" Mother," said Terence quietly as soon as they had 
left the parsonage. " Your hat is all on one side." 

She clutched at it at once : "Is that right now ? 
Which side, Terence, tell me ! " 

" Yes, that's better ; but your hair seems coming down^or 
something." 

" Oh, Terence ! " She raised her arms and began to 
pant. " And there is Mrs. Martyn's carriage coming, I 
believe ! This veil will drive me crazy ! Hold that pin ! 
Is that better ? " 

" Rather worse, dear, but I can't help you. Try not 
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to look as if yoo knew. A smiling face will carry off any- 
thing, as yon have often told me ! " 

By the time that the veil was adjusted, the carriage— 
the Mart3^ns' carriage it was — had driven up, and they 
had spoken to the occupants tor a few minutes, Terence 
began to hope that his mother's attention had been 
thoroughly diverted. 

But when the Martyns had driven on, and they had 
walked in silence for a httle, Mrs. Woods began all at once 
in a different tone. 

" Terence, do you think that Agnes Sorel is happy ? " 

" My dear mother, how on earth can I tell ? I presume 
she is, or she wouldn't have done it." 

" I don't know — I don't know — I wonder ! " said 
Margaret. She untied her veil, letting the long ends float, 
and forgot all about her hat having a tendency to the right 
side whenever the strings were loosened. 

" Oh, Terry ! " she began passionately, catching hold 
of his arm and letting her skirt flop in the dusty road. 
" I do so matU her to be happy, to make up for her sorrowful 
childhood, to be sheltered and pleased and cared for like 
other girls. I want every one to be happy always," she 
added conclusively. 

" I'm sure you do. But, mother " — he very gently 
disengaged his arm — " there is such a long bramble caught 
in your skirt, you know." 

He disentangled it very slowly, tearing inches of frill 
off as he did so, and when the agitating process was over 
they had to hurry as much as they could to get home in 
time for dinner. 

After they left the parsonage, even Mrs. Lascelles could 
not help observing how pale and strained Agnes looked. 

" Are you feeling quite well, Agnes ? " she inquired, 
looking at her anxiously. 

" I'm tired with talking. Aunt Caroline. I'll go and rest 
for a Uttle, I think." 

" You're not feeling unhappy about anything, are you, 
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my dear ? " the old lady asked, peering at her in a gentle 
way. 

" ' Feeling unhappy about anything ! * " thought Agnes. 
*' Goodness ! How little she knows ! ' ' She felt inclined for 
a moment to make some passionate retort, and fling herself 
out of the room. It was as though you were gently asked 
whether you felt uncomfortable while you were being burnt 
alive. She looked at her aunt for a moment before she 
again replied that she was tired. Something made her 
suddenly remember her father, and the expression of his 
face as she had first seen him, when he stood looking at 
them all from the doorway on the night that he came home. 
The almost sardonic look with which he regarded them 
—out of an experience of which they were all so ignorant- 
seemed to ask what their pity could mean to him ? — ^nothing 
but so much wasted breath ! There can be no sympathy 
where there is no comprehension, and what could they 
know of what he had endured ? It made her understand 
all of a sudden what had so puzzled her before — ^why he 
had chosen to go out and join some one who had known 
him in prison. 

*' I understand now ! *' thought Agnes. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

" T'^OES Agnes look happy ? " asked Maria Briggs 

I J pensively. She had come to spend a day or two 
with Elma, and was sitting in the garden, very carefully 
protecting her fat face from the sim with a much-befrilled 
parasol. 

Elma looked up and her eyes twinkled curiously. " Not 
what I'd call happy," she drawled ; " but people are so 
different. Things strike them so differently. Some people, 
now, notice Herbert's ear the very first' minute they see 
him, instead of noticing how handsome he is." 

" You mean the ear he hasn't got ? " said Miss Briggs, 
who was always literal. 

Elma winced slightly, and then went on with composure, 
" If you like to put it so. One would think that other 
people had ten ears instead of two, from the fuss every 
one makes about it I " 

" If we had ten, the loss of one wouldn't seem to matter 
quite so much," said Miss Briggs. " But I Hke Herbert 
Mart3m very much, Elma, and I'm sure if he'd just grow 
his hair a little bit longer on the left side, no one would ever 
notice " 

" He ]usi wouldn't^ then ! " said Elma hotly. " He keeps 
his hair just as short as other men, and always will ! " 

" That's very nice of him — so frank, and much better 
style, as he's not musical, is he ? " said Maria soothingly. 

" No, not very. He's quite a good ear " began Elma ; | 

and then, seeing a sudden inclination in her companion 
to smile, she burst out indignantly, ** One can't get away 
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from it somehow ! And yet it's such a little, miserable 
thing ! But it annoys mother all the time, and the boys 
just can't let it alone. Yet there's that cousin of Captain 
Bassett's who lost a whole arm in Africa, and every one 
seems to think it rather fine ! " Angry tears stood in her 
eyes, and she looked away from Maria, afraid of seeing her 
smile again. But Miss Briggs was a kind-hearted creature. 
She preserved an immovable face. 

I shouldn't think any more about it, Elma," she said. 

Why did you think Agnes wasn't happy ? Captain 
Bassett always seems such an interesting man," she added, 
with a relapse into her grand manner again. 

" Interesting ? At forty-seven ! " echoed Elma. " Well, 
I guess in America he'd be about a relic by this time, in- 
stead of being married to a girl like Agnes." 
Didn't she look happy ? " 

Perhaps you*d think so," said Elma, still ruffled. " She 
looked like a mouse in a trap, if that's what you call 
' happy ' in England ! " 

" It isn't," said Miss Briggs solemnly. " You know that 
American marriages are so often unhappy, that it's quite 
difficult to keep from being divorced." 

We only manage it now and then ! " said Elma. 

But my relations haven't done it yet, nor any one I know. 
We'd better come back to the house before we quarrel, 
Maria Courteney Briggs ! " 

" I must go and see Agnes to-morrow,'* said Maria. 

** Oh, she is coming up this afternoon, and Captain 
Bassett also, so you wiU see both of them," said Elma. 
" I'm sure I think Nellie Bassett has behaved like an angel. 
She's never said a single nasty thing to Agnes, though she 
cried for a week when she first heard it." 

" Nellie was always very fond of Agnes," said Maria. 
'* But of course, ' circumstances alter cases,' as Matthew 
Arnold says ; and my mother always says that the position 
of a stepmother is the most difficult thing in the world — 
except being a clergyman's wife." 
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She inclined her parasol to another angle, and moved 
gracefully across the lawn, fully conscious that Terence 
and Herbert Martyn were both looking at h^. They 
were standing together at the door as the girls came up. 
Terence had delayed his departure for another day, 
after all. In spite of her airs Miss Briggs was really an 
absolute child at heart still, and, when she had uttered a 
few languid sentences in her grand manner, was smitten 
with sudden shyness, and had nothing more to say, so it 
was quite a reUef to her when Agnes arrived. 

£lma had seen her coming up to the house and went to 
meet her, and they came out in a few minutes to the lawn 
where the others were sitting. Agnes held out her hand 
to Terence without a word. She never looked at him 
again, but sat talking to Maria Briggs with her face averted 
from him. He could see her delicate profile against the dark 
background of the cedar-tree by which they sat. Her 
black eyebrows were drawn together, and her soft mouth 
quivered a Uttle every now and then, as if she suddenly 
remembered something painful. She was wearing a white 
linen dress, and a black hat, and the simplicity of her 
appearance was in a marked contrast to Miss Briggs, whose 
costume suggested a fashionable watering-place. 

Agnes felt ciuiously ill at ease now with both of the girls. 
It was as if a barrier had suddenly been erected between 
them, and all the innocent gossip of school, and all their 
smaU jokes and secrets were no longer of any interest to 
her. She was singled out for a sacrifice that they knew 
nothing of ; she had entered a world where Elma's interest in 
Herbert Martyn, or Maria's feelings about " coming out," 
were as trivial as if they had been playing with dolls. 
She knew, too, that they regarded her with a sort of 
awe, as one set apart, and it made her horribly uncom- 
fortable. 

Mark Bassett came a little later, looking very well 
and handsome. Terence stiffened at his approach, and 
presently strolled off with Maria Briggs, leaving Mark and 
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Agnes alone, as Elma had gone into thp house with Herbert 
Martyn. 

Mark seated himself in a low chair beside Agnes, and 
leaned forward, ^niling, to look into her face. 

" Tired, Agnes ? You are very silent.'" 

" Yes, I think I am tired," she answered. " I slept 
badly last night." 

Mark looked across the lawn where Terence and Miss 
Briggs were sauntering side by side. 

" Your little American is going to-morrow, I suppose. 
He hasn't made a long stay ! " 

" He's been here for three days," said Agnes slowly. 

" Things have hit him a bit hard. He's got very Uttle 
self-control ' ' 

*' I don't think so ; he's very brave," said Agnes. 

" Oh, yes, brave enough when his bones are broken ; 
but the heart is a different matter at that age ! " He 
laughed, and looked very pleasantly at Terence as he 
spoke. 

Agnes turned her face to him. " Oh, I'm very miser- 
able ! " she exclaimed suddenly. 

" Why ? " he asked. " Is it about your little American ? 
You see, the only effect of your rebuke has been to make 
me call him so always. Never mind him, Agnes. He'll 
get over it in time. All of us have to go through something 
of the kind. It's not your fault." 

" It isn't that," said the girl. ** It's not about him. 
I didn't know — but I am miserable myself ! " 

He leant over and took her hand. Terence ^md Maria 
had gone out of sight. Agnes allowed it ; she loathed herself 
for doing so, and she loathed him for doing it, and yet some 
spell seemed to be on her, and she could not withdraw her 
hand. 

'* Poor child ! " he said, " you're tired and dull. You've 
been too much with old people. When you belong to me 
everything will be different." 

Agnes drew her hand away. '* Oh," she said, " dotLlV 
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I can't bear it — everything is all wrong I I — I don't love 
you at all ! " As she got more courage she spoke with 
decision. " It's been all a mistake. I cannot marry you, 
indeed I can't I " 

Do you mean what you are saying ? " he asked. 
Yes, I do. Oh, do let me go home now. I can't bear 
this !•" She half rose from her seat, trembUng and pale. 

" Agnes," he said, " do try to behave reasonably. You 
are not a child. You can't go home just now. I will 
walk home with you, and you can talk to me then. This 
is not the time to discuss such a matter. Sit down, and 
don't let every one see that you are excited." 
"I wiU! I wiU!" said Agnes. 
The moment was dreadful, but she knew that Elma's 
mother and Margaret Woods were just coming out, and 
that the others would reappear immediately, so she forced 
herself to sit back again, and tried to compose her 
features. 

Mark stood up in front of her, his hands clasped behind 
him, his head bent, looking on the ground. No one could 
have told from his appearance that there was anything the 
matter. 

Agnes went on in a trembling voice. " Please be kind 
to me, and forgive me, and beUeve what I say. I have 
never cared for you at all. I cannot — I will not marry 
you. I'd rather die ! " 

" There is no question of dying ; only of breaking your 
word and your faith," he said. She heard him add in a 
lower tone, " I might have known ! " 

The girl flushed. "That one of our family could not 
be trusted, you mean ? " she said. 

" Oh, Agnes ! Have I given you a right to say such a 
thing ? " he began ; but Agnes scarcely heard him. 

" Of course it was noble of you to think of marrying 
me," she went on. *' My people and name could only be 
a disgrace to you ; but I can't do it ! " 
Again Agnes half rose from her chair, but just at that 
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moment Mrs. Woods and her sister-in-law came out of 
the house. The high voices sounded cheerfully as they 
came across the lawn. 

With a tremendous effort the girl turned to speak to 
them. In spite of the hot simshine she was shivering so 
that Margaret cried out, '' My child ! you are as cold as 
an icicle ! What do you mean ? You're not ill, are 
you ? " 

" No, thank you. I'm cold, I suppose, because I've been 
sitting still for so long." 

" Come and walk to the end of the garden with me, and 
if that doesn't thaw you, you must really be the Snow 
Maiden that I called you last year," said Margaret. 

They walked together across the hot turf, but the sunshine 
dazzled Agnes. She could scarcely understand what her 
companion said. In a few minutes Maria Briggs and 
Terence joined them, and Agnes presently found herself 
walking alone with him. He did not speak at all at first ; 
then, as they approached the house again, he said, " Elma 
told me that your father had come home." 
" Yes," said Agnes. ** That was before my grandmother 

died." 

" We heard of Mrs. Sorel's death. My mother wrote to 
you," said Terence, his voice was low and constrained. 
They seemed to be speaking to each other across a gulf. 

At the mention of his mother's letter the blood ran into 
the girl's white face again. " Yes," she answered quickly, 
" it was very kind of her. She wrote to me at once. You 
never wrote *' 

** Because I was coming to say what I wanted, instead 
of writing it." He paused for an instant, then added, 
" But in London Elma told us about your engagement." 

Agnes walked on in silence. 

** I hope that you will be very happy," said Terence. 

She looked up at him for a moment, catching the light 
striking on his smooth face and his bright hair. She could 
not tru3t herself to look again, and made no reply. 
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It takes a very high tide of feeling indeed to break away 
the ordinary restraints of custom, so Agnes somehow or 
other got through the next hour, moved about, and ate 
and drank, and spoke without betraying in any way what 
she suffered. She moved automatically, and answered at 
random, but ordinary conversation can admit of a good 
deal of wandering thought, and no one noticed anything 
remarkable about her manner. 

Mark rose when she did, saying that he would walk 
home with her. Agnes did not look at Terence again as 
she bade him good-bye. 

*' Do you know," remarked Miss Briggs, who stood beside 
him as Agnes and Mark Bassett went away, " / think 
Agnes looks very ill.** 

She is alwajrs pale, isn't she ? " said Terence. 

Pale, but not quite so pallid," said Miss Briggs, pleased 
with the adjective. ** Her aunt and uncle are so very old. 
Elma says she looks Uke a mouse in a trap." 

Elma talks a lot of nonsense ! " he said angrily. 

Well," Maria went on, with her grand air, " Agnes has 
had such a trying time since her grandmother's death- 
enough to make any one look pale. She will develop 
wonderfully with time, no doubt. I consider Captain 
Bassett such an interesting man — though he is so old! 
But * tastes differ,' as Matthew Arnold says." 

Terence received the quotation in silence, and Maria 
turned away rather mortified, to drop her grand manner 
again as soon as she was alone with Elma. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

AGNES and Mark Bassett walked together almost in 
silence down the avenue, and through the wood 
that surrounded the house. 

It was a golden evening. The opening at the end of 
the wood, where the road emerged into the light again, 
shone in front of them like a picture. The shadows lay 
deep across their path, a wood-pigeon was cooing and 
gurgling amoiigst the tall trees, and the scent of the 
pines came sharp upon the evening air. 

When they came out of the shadow the sun was still 
striking brilliantly on the lower lands. A beautiful 
evening it was when such a pair of lovers as they 
outwardly appeared to be were in the right environment. 

An old man who passed them on the road looked at them 
kindly, and sighed to think how long ago it was since he 
had been happy like that. 

As the sound of his slow footsteps died away Mark 
said to the girl, " Now I want to hear what you have 
to say." 

H^ paused as they came near a gate, beyond which lay 
the open road. His voice was quite steady, but he looked 
a little paler than usual, and Agnes could hear a hard 
note in the words. She did not look at him. Her eyes 
were fixed on the gate before them, the bars of it dark 
against the golden sky. It seemed to her as if, before she 
passed through that gate into the open road beyond, she 
must have made a deoision. She would either msiJce qtx^ 
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struggle for life and freedom, or else she would give it all 
up " and evermore keep silence." 

When they came up to the gate she stopped, and then 
she lifted her face suddenly. The golden light struck 
across it, softening its pallor, and shining on the edges 
of her dark hair. 

" / can'i do it,** she said. The words seemed to come 
out of her mouth without her own volition. " I should 
never have given you a promise at all. I didn't know 
what I was doing. I don't know how or why I ever did it 
at all, but I cannot marry you. Oh, forgive me and let 
me go." 

Mark stood and looked at her. He was not vain enough 
to be blind to the immistakable misery in her face. He 
looked for a long time ; then he said slowly : 

" Since when have you felt Hke this ? " 

" AU the time," said Agnes in a low voice. She turned, 
and leant on the bar of the gate, trembling from head to 
foot in her agitation. 

** And you deceived me. You let me think " 

Agnes could not answer. She was crying bittwly, and 
had hidden her face in her hands. Then, to her utter 
discomfiture, she discovered that she had lost her pocket- 
handkerchief. She sobbed on, and every moment it became 
more impossible and degrading to raise her tear-stained 
face. At last she did look up. 

*' Oh, I've lost my handkerchief ! " she sobbed, rubbing 
her smeared face with her hands. 

" You poor child," said Mark. He stood in the place of 
the accuser, but for a moment he was melted to an amused 

pity. 

"There," he said kindly, tearing his own hand- 
kerchief in two, and handing her one half, ** dry your 
eyes, and stop crying. It will do no good to either of 
us," 

She took the handkerchief, cried harder than ever for 
a moment, tbea dried her eyes, tame near to him, and 
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placed her little, cold, soft hand in his, as a child might 
have done. 

" Did you really mean what you said, Agnes ? " 
Yes, I did," said Agnes. 

Will you think about it for to-night, and write to me 
to-morrow when you are calmer ? " 

" I don't need to think," said she. 

Again he was silent ; then, with a slight quiver in his 
voice, he said, " It's all over then, is it ? " 

Yes," said Agnes. She hid her face in her hands again. 
There is some one else — some one whom you like 
better than me ? " 

Agnes drew a long, difl&cult breath. She twisted the 
torn handkerchief in her hands, and never raised her eyes. 

" Y^," she said at last. 

" You are quite sure ? You are not making a mistake 
this time ? You know what you mean ? " 

" I know. I am quite sure. I am not making a mistake 
now." 

" Very well, then. I cannot hold you to your promise 
in that case, of course. It's all over. Good-bye. I'd 
better say good-bye here, I think." 

Somehow or other it was over. He had turned away. 
She heard the sound of his retreating footsteps. Then she 
slowly raised her head, opened the gate, and passed out 
into the road beyond. 

She felt as if waves had passed over her, and beaten 
all the life out of her. Her hands were trembling, her 
eyes dim with weeping; but it was the agitation of a 
prisoner escaped, who knows not where to go or what 
to do, dizzy with the first relief of freedom. 

The sinking sun sent long beams of light across the 
distant sea, and the air was growing oooler in the gathering 
dusk. Below her lay the little hamlet, with the square 
chiurch tower visible above the trees. The bats began 
to come out ; the swallows were flying homewards. All 
about her were the honied scents of a hundred fields^ 
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For the first time for many weeks past she drew her breath 
with pleasm'e. 

Yet she felt half afraid to go into the house, knowing 
that before long she must explain her position to her 
aunt and unde. The thought of this was terrible 
enough ; but, after all, nothing that they could say about 
her conduct would be half as dreadful as the bondage 
from which she had escaped. 

Her own suffering made her unjust to the man. 
She alone had been to blame, and yet he had become 
hateful to her from the first moment of their engage- 
ment. All the minute touches of personaUty, so 
dear in the beloved, so offensive when the heart is cold, 
recurred to her memory. His voice, his way of looking 
at her, his little gestures and attitudes, his laugh, the 
way his eyelids crinkled up at the comers, his grey-be- 
sprinkled hair— everything which, had she loved him, 
she would have counted fondly in her heart, now struck 
her with a sort of loathing that she could never have 
put into words, that she hardly even dared to think about. 
The remembrance of his touch on her hand, of his arm 
around her, his kiss upon her mouth, made her heart 
stand still. 

It seemed to Agnes that she had committed some 
shameful act, and as if "all the perfumes of Araby " 
could never make her sweet again. 

The evening wore through somehow, though it seemed 
as long as a week. At last she was alone in her own 
room, and able to think once more. 

It was a dark night, warm, starless, without a sound. 
Through the open window came a strong smeU of flowers 
from the garden below. It was too dark even to see the 
difference of tone between the earth and the sky, but she 
rejoiced in the darkness, that seemed a kind of shelter. 

She felt beaten down, worn out, despising herself, as 
she had never done before ; but with a breath of thankful- 
ness, she knew that she was free again to think as she 
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pleased. Silently, in the darkness, she opened her heart 
to the old vision, remembering how Terence had looked 
^when he had bid her good-bye — ^the stem displeasure and 
contempt upon his face. But it did not matter. Nothing 
mattered now, not even that they should never meet again ; 
for the falsehood had gone from her soul, and she could 
sleep that night in peace. 

She laid down her head with a sigh, and drew a hand- 
kerchief from under the pillow to dry her eyes again^ 
Avhen suddenly she felt its torn edges and remembered 
Mrhat it was. 

She could not sleep with it there. With a shudder, 
as if she could scarcely endure to touch the thing, 
she threw it away ; then remembered that it would be lying 
on the floor to confront her in the morning, so she lit the 
candle and got out of bed ; then took up the handkerchief, 
tied it into a hard, tight knot, and, leaning on the window- 
sill, threw it from her as far as she could. The night was 
so dark that she did not even see where it fell. After 
that she went back to bed, and the moment that her 
head touched the pillow, fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

EXPLANATION ! " said Mr. LasceUes in his precise 
way. " There can be no explanation of such an 
action, except the one that you have no regard for your 
plighted word, or for the feeUngs of the man you have 
thrown over." 

" But, Uncle Timothy," began Agnes in a trembling 
voice ; but Mr. Lascelles turned from her without 
listening. 

''I am ashamed of you, Agnes ! Ashamed of your 
conduct, and of the low notion of honour that it implies. 
I have nothing more to say to you upon the subject." 

He walked out of the room, shutting the door with as 
near an approach to a bang as his character permitted. A 
few minutes later Mrs. Lascelles entered in tears. Then 
ensued another half -hour of useless argument and attempts 
at explanation — ^when, indeed, the old man had summed up 
the truth by sajdng that no ** explanation " of such an 
action was possible. 

As Agnes sat listening to her aunt's feeble yet persistent 
iteration, she felt as if she would never be at the end of 
the matter ; and when finally she heard that Captain Bassett 
had come, and wanted to see her, her courage nearly gave 
way. 

" I hope — I trust, Agnes, that when you have spoken 
again to Mark you may reconsider your decision," said 
Mrs. Lascelles, rising, tearful still, but delighted to think 
that things might turn out more fortunately after all. 
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** You are sq young. You have acted hastily. I fed sure 
that he wiU overlook it — ^will pardon the little impatience 
that has made you — — Dear Agnes, pray try to behave 
with some regard to his feelings as well as your own. 
When you see him I feel sure " 

" But I don't want to see him. I have nothing more 
to say." 

It was what she said to Mark when he came, *' I have 
nothing more to say " ; and at the end of half an hour she 
could only repeat it again. 

It would be hopeless to try to report the miserable 
argument, the repetitions, the wearisome dialogue that 
ensued. A great writer has, once for all, given a picture 
of the difficulties that attend the breaking off of any en- 
gagement. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
mortification and the useless and weary iteration that 
follows. Agnes felt as if she were a fly trying to wade 
out of a pot of glue. Every now and then she almost 
gave up the struggle and sank back ; but at last, 
somehow or other, she said the last word, or said what 
she had said many times before, in a way that con- 
vinced her lover. He stood before her with his head 
bent, struggling to hide his feelings. At last he held 
out his hand. 

" Good-bye, then, Agnes." He looked at her for a 
moment or two. " My God ! and to think of the child 
that you were when I saw you first ! " 

He let her hand fall and turned sharply away. She 
could hear him draw his breath very hard as he left the 
room. She heard him go out of the house and walk down 
to the gate. Then there was a long silence. Then her 
Uncle Timothy came into the room, holding his spectacles 
in his hand, looking at her with stem inquiry. 

" Well, Agnes ? " he said. 

" Captain Bassett has gone away," said the girl. 

" Am I to understand that everything is at an end 
between you ? " 
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Agnes nodded — she could not speak ; then said very low, 
" Yes, Uncle Timothy." 

" I cannot discuss the matter with you any further," 
said Mr. Lascelles, "lest I should be betrayed by my 
feelings into speaking perhaps too harshly ; but my opinion 
of yom: conduct " 

" Oh, Uncle Timothy, I'm so unhappy ! " the girl 
exclaimed. She moved toward him with a gesture of 
appeal. " Won't you try to understand ? " 

The old man pushed her from him with his bony hand. 
The hard, unsympathetic touch of it chilled her. 

" As I said before, Agnes, there is no explanation possible. 
Go away to your own room, and perhaps reflection may 
bring repentance for your conduct ; but nothing can undo 
the disgrace you have brought upon yourself and upon us 
by your behaviom:." He turned from her, and went back 
to his study and closed the door. 

About six o'clock that afternoon Agnes was lying in 
her own room. The blinds were down, and she had turned 
her face from the light. Her eyes were swollen with crying, 
her throat sore, her head throbbing wildly. All day she 
had had no food, for her meals were sent untasted away. 
Mrs. Lascelles had come up in the morning after Captain 
Bassett had gone ; but even she, though usually so gentle, 
had only echoed her husband's opinions. 

Ruth, the parlour-maid, who had brought the girl her 
meals, had coaxed her to eat. To please her, Agnes had 
tried to swallow a few mouthf uls ; but the food literally 
stuck in her throat, and she pushed away the tray and 
turned again upon her pillows with a sob. 

The " great kitchen tribunal " was imcertain what had 
gone wrong, but gathered from Captain Bassett's early 
and brief visit in the morning that there had been a quarrel. 
The servants were all fond of Agnes, so the blame was 
apportioned to him. 

Just as the room was getting dark Agnes heard a foot- 
step outside^ and Ruth opened the door softly. 
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'* WiU you see Miss Briggs, Miss Agnes ? " she asked, 
and before Agnes could reply had ushered her in. 

Little Miss Briggs was not a romantic comforter, but 
her face was quite pale with emotion, and tears of sym- 
pathy ran down her fat cheeks. She seated herself on the 
edge of the bed, and at the sight of her Agnes sat up, 
threw her arms about her neck, and sobbed. It was a 
moment of intense relief to find a comforter at all — ^some 
one young like herself — some one disposed not to ask 
questions or to criticise her conduct, but ready to pour out 
as much sympathy as she desired. 

" It's dreadful, Agnes," murmured Miss Briggs, hugging 
her and forgetting her grand manner entirely. " It's 
just dreadful. We're all so sorry. Mrs. Woods and Elma 
met Mrs. Ashton, and she told them, and I thought I'd just 
come down here and see you. You poor dear, can't you 
stop crying at all ? You look so sick ! " 

" Oh, Maria, I wish I had never been bom ! " sobbed 
Agnes. The buttons on Miss Briggs' jacket hurt her face, 
but she clung to her in spite of that. 

** One does, at times," said Maria, suddenly recollecting 
her dignity. " Bui all in vain, Agnes. You must try to 
brace yourself. There's such a thing as grieving too much, 
as Heine says ; and mother always declares that nothing 
spoils the complexion like it. Have you had any 
luncheon ? " 

'* No, I couldn't eat." 

" Or any tea ? " 

'* Ruth brought me tea — I tried, but I couldn't take any." 

Miss Briggs was silent. Then she fished something 
out of the pocket of her coat, and pushed it softly into 
Agnes' hand. The cold feeling of it startled her, and she 
stopped crying. 

" What ? " she began. 

*' Eat it, dear, do I " said Miss Briggs. " It's only a stick 
of chocolate — ^not even cream — but quite good. Do eat 
just a little." 
15 
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She looked so piteous, with her fat face pale with sym- 
pathy, that Agnes smiled. To please her she took a 
mouthful of chocolate, then another. All of a sudden she 
was aware that hfe was not entirely dark, after all. A 
faint sensation of physical comfort stole over her again. 
She dried her eyes, and drew her breath more calmly. 
Ruth came silently into the room with a tray. 

" Some tea for Miss Briggs," she said. Maria nodded 
to her mysteriously, and took the tray. She poured out 
a cup of tea and handed it to Agnes, and filled another 
for herself. 

It was a childish bit of hilarity, »tting there on the 
rumpled bed, Agnes with her face all swollen with crying, 
Miss Briggs with her hat pushed half off and her grand 
manner entirely gone. Together they ate and drank, and 
the black cloud of despair began to lift. 

** I will leave you now, darling," said Miss Briggs, bending 
over her with a last embrace. "Try to go to sleep. I 
will write to you as soon as I get home. Elma won't be 
Jible to come to-morrow. Terence went away this morning." 

'* Yes, I know," said Agnes. 

Miss Briggs was settling her hat at the mirror, and did 
not look round. 

" Try to sleep to-night," she repeated, '* and don't cry 
any more, Agnes. You'll have no skin left if you do, and 
pallor with spots is dreadful. You won't undo the past, 
even if you cry hke a crocodile, as Swinburne says. Good- 
night, good-night." 

She kissed Agnes once more, and tip-toed away. 






CHAPTER XXXVI 

DURING the weeks that followed Agnes was able to 
realise slowly all the various annoyances caused 
by her decision. In the first place, her aunt and Mr. 
Lascelles, although they declared that the *' subject was 
closed," treated her with a marked displeasure. She 
could not talk to them as before, or even sit silent without 
feeling how they disapproved of her very presence. Yet 
their house was all the home she had. Then she was 
afraid to go out of doors lest she should meet Mrs. 
Ashton, who had spoken very severely indeed about her 
conduct. Nellie had returned to school, and Mark Bassett 
had gone away at once. When Maria Briggs had gone, 
Agnes felt her only ray of comfort was extinguished, tiU 
one day Ehna came to see her. She was calm and reason- 
able as usual. 

** Well, Agnes, I don't see why you should be making 
yourself so miserable note^,'* she said. *' Tisn't as if you had 
been married, or even as if he hadnH been married before ; 
and as for the fuss every one is making, it will be all for- 
gotten in six months. Since I saw what an amount 
of talk people will make about a tiny thing like 
Herbert's ear; Fve realised better how Uttle it takes to 
make English people disapprove.'' She looked at Agnes^ 
and went on : " Just you don't mind them, but go away 
for a few months, and when you come back it will be all 
forgotten." 

" But how can I go away ? " said Agnes. " I've no- 
where to go." 

237 
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Elma considered. '' Can't you go and stay with the 

" I could, for a fortnight, but not longer." 

" Well now, Agnes, if I were you, I'd just try to get some 
work that would take me away." 

"Oh, Elma, I've been thinking about it. But who 
would give me work ? " 

" Well, you try and see. Anything would be better than 
sitting between two old people bent on freezing you to 
death, / think," said Elma as she rose to go. " Of course 
I don't pretend to take your English view of things, but 
I'd rather go out charing than stand it." 

Agnes considered the suggestion, and she wrote to Maria 
Briggs asking her to go and see their former schoolmistress, 
and find out from her if she knew of any situation that 
she could take. In a few days Maria repUed : 

" I haven't yet seen Miss Brown," she wrote ; " because 
I have another suggestion to make first. Would you go 
for the winter and look after my Aunt Ellen Briggs ? 
I spoke to you about her before, you remember. She's 
my father's sister, you know, and a great invalid — ^at least, 
she doesn't seem ever to die, but she's always ill. Mother 
wanted me to tell you about this first." 

Eagerly Agnes welcomed the thought of attending to 
any Miss Briges. She would get away from this dreadful 
circle of displeased relations, and be under no obligation 
to them for home and shelter, so she went to meet Miss 
Briggs one day, and finally arranged to go and spend the 
winter with her in a furnished house she was then 
occupying in one of the Uttle sea-side villages about 
twenty miles from Little Widger. Mr. and Mrs, Lascelles 
were really much relieved when Agnes told them of her 
plan. They assured her, of course, that they wanted her 
to think of their house as her home. 

" But con^dering all things," said her uncle, " it may 
be just as well that you should leave the neighbourhood 
ioc a time." 
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Clare's letters had been frequent and vituperative. 
First of ally after hearing of the engagement, she had appar- 
ently suffered intense chagrin. Then she wrote in a new 
vein, now convinced that " Agnes was so inexperienced 
that she would be much the better for having her to 
live at Owlscott for a time." 

" You need not think of being jealous," she wrote, " for 
I never encouraged Mark Bassett in any way, and my 
knowledge of the world and of society would be of infinite 
use to you at first, brought up as you have been in utter 
ignorance of everything. A man of the world Uke Mark 
Bassett is apt to tire of an unformed girl like you unless 
she has some one to advise her. I could arrange to spend 
the whole of next summer with you, as you will probably 
have to entertain a good deal ; and it would be well if I 
were there in early spring. A bedroom and a nice sitting- 
room facing south would be all I should require, and of 
course you will have your own carriage, as you know I 
was never able to walk much. The dresses I got in Vienna 
will be quite good enough for a country neighbourhood," 
and so on. 

But following hard on this happy plan came a violent 
note. ''^I can scarcely write — you intolerable, miserable 
little girl — to tell you how ashamed I feel of your disgusting 
conduct. Just when you seemed about to be happily 
settled, and able for the first time to do something for 
others (my Ufe has been passed in an unselfish endeavour 
to support myself, and to make ends meet even in my 
degrading position), you must go and, without rhyme or 
reason, fling ever)rthing away and leave us all in the 
mud ! " A great deal of ink was splashed about the 
paper, and the handwriting sprawled wildly. 

By the next mail she had struck a different note. 
" Had my experience of Ufe been less sad, I should 
perhax)s have taken the view of petty bigots like the 
Lascelles " (what this view was she did not explain) ; 
** but my own sorrows have taught me that every man's 
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hand is against the unfortunate. Mr. Moss, a cultivated 
Hebrew gentleman, who has paid me the most marked 
attention, even presenting me, under the very eyes of the 
jealous, Mrith a magnificent necklace of valuable Eastern 
shells, has suddenly gone ofi to Berlin. No doubt he has 
heard some report of your behavioui^ (there is no gossip 
that women of the harem, such as the women I live with 
virtually are, will not stoop to) ; and in this way you have 
not only spoilt your own prospects, but have thrown 
another stone upon my difficult path. As a Christian, 
I forgive you both (Mr. M. and you) ; but the women of 

this household, particularly Madame B , who has 

always been furiously jealous of me, taunt me continually, 
and the poison of asps is under their tongues." She added 
a postscript : ''I hope that Hannah Raleigh may do 
something for yot^ still, though one can never count on 
those philanthropists — nothing short of a Magdalen attracts 
them for a moment." 

Agnes had written to Hannah Raleigh a stiff little note 
that expressed nothing of what she was feehng. But the 
older won^an understood, and she wrote kindly, begging the 
girl to come and stay as long as she liked in Hampshire, 
and reminding her that if she foimd the situation, vdth 
Miss Briggs intolerable, she had always a home there. 

Agnes had heard nothing of Terence and his mother since 
they left England, until Elma mentioned casually one day 
that Terence had gone back to work, and that her Aunt 
Margaret was very busy again in Washington. Agnes 
wondered whether they had heard about the breaking oflE 
of her engagement. She longed to kno\j^, but Elma said 
nothing, and Mrs. Woods did not write. 

It had been an uncomfortable voyage for Margaret 
Woods. She was ill and tired for one thing, and she 
watched Terence with concealed anxiety the whole time. 
He had every appearance of enjoying himself as usual, 
but she detected a false note in his cheerfulness, or thought 
she did, and worried over it in silence 
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If I had only stayed at home this sununer/' she thou^t. 

Young people are such materialists, after all — ^it's really 
the people whom they see and hear, not the absent, that 
they care about. He might have forgotten it aU if he had 
not seen her. Anyway, the marriage should be over soon, 
and surely Terence won't think any more about her then.*' 

In spite of these consoUng arguments, she was not quite 
reassured. A memory of Agnes as she had seen her last, 
standing beside Mark Bassett with a hopeless, listless 
little droop of her head, like a flower wilting in the heat, 
made her kind heart uncomfortable. But when she 
remembered the girl's story and looked at her own son, 
the mother's selfishness arose and cried out that she was 
thankful. 

There was amongst the passengers when they crossed, a 
girl — Minnie Arnold, by name — ^who had been introduced 
to them by a mutual friend before they started. Mrs. 
Woods looked at her with great approval — " not at all for 
her money," she said to herself (and this indeed was true), 
" but just because she's so nice." She was an attractive 
creature to any one who had eyes to see — out on deck 
before breakfast and long after dusk had fallen, tall, and 
fresh with the winds and spray. Her frank smile showed 
a row of white teeth. She seemed to breathe of high 
vitahty, of wealth and good-humour, open-air buoyancy 
and enjoyment of Ufe. She spoke the language of their own 
people, understood their joys, worshipped at their shrines, 
represented their country at its best. Her fingers were 
manicured, her eyes very bright ; the pearls in her ears were 
as big as wren's eggs, her furs were deep and rich — ^money 
was simply the air that she had always breathed, and she 
never even considered its worth. 

Once, when a man beside them who had been talking 
about England said of some one else, *' He was a Scotch- 
man — ^not English," and added as a matter of course, 
" The Englishr—how I hate 'em I " Minnie Arnold only 
looked up at him and nodded and laughed. Terence, 
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who had been listening in silence, got up and walked 
away. 

The day before they landed Margaret said to him, " I 
think, Terry, I shall ask Miss Arnold to come and see us 
in Washington." 

Terence looked at her squarely. " Why ? " he asked, 
opening his round eyes wide. 

" Oh, because she's so nice " began his mother. 

" You needn't*' said Terence decidedly, and turned away. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE imagination of youth will often cover the barest 
circumstances with verdure as the lichens grow 
about the stones. 

But all its power would have failed to invest the situation 
in which Agnes now found herself with the faintest appear- 
ance of romance. 

Miss Ellen Briggs — a maiden lady of about fifty years 
of age — ^was small and fat in figure, with a flabby white 
face and a low voice ; a person of unimpeachable char- 
acter, kind and gentle, sUghtly interested in religion and 
in a few relations, chiefly occupied with the care of her 
own indifferent health. She was living in a small fur- 
nished villa, hired for the winter, and received Agnes in 
its curiously hideous sitting-room with a good deal 
of kindness. 

*' Do you find the room warm ? '! she inquired in her 
gentle, hesitating way. '' I am so afraid of draughts, for 
I must be so careful. I would come upstairs with you, 
only I always get so out of breath. Mrs. Milton, the 
housekeeper, will show you to your room." 

Mrs. Milton, who had been standing by the half-closed 
door, now sidled into the room. She was a long, thin 
woman, with a discoloured skin and a great mouthful of 
ill-fitting false teeth. She seemed to make a desperate 
effort to swallow these whenever she spoke. 

** rU show the young lady to 'er room. Pore dear miss, 
you'll be tired to death with the journey. When I 'ad 
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charge of the 'Ome for the Dyin', they arrived so weak 
that often I was obliged to carry them in me arms into 
their rooms. This way, please ; there's a bit of carpet 
torn by the door, miss, as I've never 'ad a moment for to 
mend this week, with the thanksgiving services and all, 
and the decorations for the 'arvest festival, it's taken me 
aU me time." 

Her flow of talk followed Agnes up the stairs, and she 
continued talking, with occasional pauses to swallow, 
whilst she undid the straps of her box and drew up the 
window-blinds. 

The room was bright enough, with a large window looking 
out on the sea. Just below lay a little cove, having a beach 
lined with rattling pebbles. A slow, recurrent wave 
dragged them up and down with a curious persistent 
sound ; they rolled up, and then they dropped down the 
shelf-like beach again with a rattle — sometimes with a 
shriek, sometimes with a low, musical note. On the edge 
of the cliff in the front of the house stood a row of tall 
elms, with the yellow and red leaves still left here and there. 
Between the coloured leaves Agnes could see the bright 
blue water. It was all very lovely. The air, even in October, 
was as mild as milk, for the golden days of the Indian 
summer had begun. 

The first week passed very slowly. Agnes longed to be 
out in the nuld, delicious weather ; but Miss Briggs sat hour 
after hour in an over-heated room with every window 
closed, and showed a kind of pained surprise if the girl 
proposed going out of doors. She was very kind, in- 
variably courteoiis and gentle, but her intelligence was 
feeble ; and Agnes, who had always lived a good deal in 
the open air, and in company with a woman of strong 
mind and character Uke Mrs. Sorel, found the life very 
trying. 

She had no wish to dictate to her employer, or to rule 
things according to her desires; but Miss Briggs was 
so f uU of little hesitations and scruples, that the only way 
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of getting things done at all — ^were it even going out 
for half an hour's walk — ^was that Agnes should propose 
it, decide it, and then get ready and take her out without 
paying much heed to the gentle vacillation that went 
on beforehand. 

Miss Briggs requested her to undertake the house- 
keeping. Agnes had no experience to fall back upon, and 
the household was not an easy one to manage, consisting 
of Miss Briggs' old maid, who attended to her per- 
sonally, a young house-maid, who knew very little about 
her work, and Mrs. Milton, who was supposed to be cook. 
This lady, whenever Agnes ventured on any correction, 
nearly over-powered her with a flow of words — ^dlways 
indignant. 

" 'Tisn't as if I wasn't accustomed to 'avin* things most 
particular " (swallowing rapidly). " When I was in the 
'Ome for the Dsan' there wasn't never a drop of grease as 
you could 'ave lifted in a spoon from the soup — and blessin' 
me for kindness with their last breaths." Or, ''The 
gentlemen in the clergy 'ouse where I was 'ousekeeper was 
always ihsistin' on 'avin' evMy mossel cooked by me with 
me own 'ands. Fast days^ even, the fish was left entirely 
to me. The pore dear gentlemen wouldn't take notice 
of a trifle like gravy, just so long as I was regular at even- 
song." Or it would be, " As to there bein' no 'ot water 
for the baths this momin', miss, I was ofif to 'Oly Com- 
mimion at 'alf-past six, and never a moment to look at the 
fire — only just time to 'ave a mouthful of bacon meself 
before puttin' in the breakfast." 

She talked on till Agnes had been routed into complete 
silence, and then retired, still murmuring, into her confused 
kitchen. 

Miss Briggs was a complete stranger in the neighbourhood, 
and the few people who came to make her acquaintance 
were not encouraged to return. So most of the days 
were passed alone with her, and the evenings were almost 
absolutely uniform. 
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At times, the long stillness in the house, the sound, 
coming up from the cove below, of the recurrent wave 
breaking on the beach and dragging up the rounded flints 
after it, made Agnes quite nervous. 

The room they sat in was deplorably ugly. On one 
wall there hung a picture of a boy and a dog — an oil- 
painting much too big for the room. The boy was a 
dropsical-looking child, with a grotesquely large head. 
It seemed to nod at the girl when she looked up at it. 

Miss Briggs put in a good deal of hesitating work on a 
piece of ready-made embroidery, which she filled in every 
here and there with coloured beads. The selection of 
each bead was an occasion for more hesitation. One day, 
as they were sitting thus employed (for Agnes had to keep 
a constant watch over the bead-work too), Maria and her 
father arrived for the afternoon. Leaving Miss Ellen 
Briggs to converse with her brother, Agnes gladly escaped 
for a little to the garden with Maria. She was so glad to 
see her that the round fat face and tiny mouth seemed 
quite beautiful to her that day. 

" Do you find her very tr3dng ? " Maria asked, nodding 
towards the window where her aunt was sitting. 

'' She's exceedingly kind to me, Maria ; but it is tiresome 
sometimes." 

** Of course it is, dear," said Maria ; '* but it is such a 
relief to me to know that you are here. I was always 
afraid I'd be sent down for another fortnight ; it nearly 
killed me last year. You look pale, Agnes, but you never 
have any colour, have you ? That's why you look so sad. 
You mustn't really mind things so much ! No one here 
knows anything about it." 

" Oh, I know that," said Agnes. " I'm very glad." 

'' Elma's eldest brother has been with them," Maria 
went on musingly. '' He's quite interesting-looking, you 
know — ^more in Terence's style. Quite grown-up, too; 
such an American look. They're quite different from our 
men — don't you think so ? " 
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" Yes, I think they are.*' 

"Brighter," said Miss Briggs pensively. "And their 
boots shine so, and their hair— not always, but I mean 
when they are tidy, they're so very shiny." 
Terence was," said Agnes. 

Yes ; but they're either that, or the other thing," 
pursued Maria. " I've seen lots of them — ^friends of the 
Woods ; they've got no happy medium." 

She arranged a curl, and surveyed one of her tightly 
gloved hands for a moment with a pensive stare. " The 
women have a style of their own," she went on. " Elma 
told me they had heard from her aunt just after they 
arrived. Terence had been a great desU with a Miss 
Arnold during the voyage. She is handsome, with heaps 
and heaps of money — her pearls are historic ; and she 
belongs to one of the best New York families." 

" Of course — they always do !** said Agnes. Her face 
had flushed a little. 

Maria looked at her curiously. She was a creature of 
excellent good-humour, and Agnes had become invested 
in her eyes with the most romantic interest. 

" I don't believe it meant anything, Agnes," she went 
on hurriedly. " No doubt he was just amusing himself — 
a voyage is so bad for that. That's one reason why mother 
won't let me go to India with my brother and his wife. 
She says I'm rather young for the voyage. There is so 
little to do, and Idleness is the mother of aH the Graces, 
as some one says ; so I suppose one thinks of nothing but 
frivolity — ^rather nice, though. Perhaps I shall go next 
year." 

She chattered on, and Agnes stood beside her, looking 
at the red leaves patterned against the bl\;e sea. She was 
sick at heart, and afraid to betray herself by speech. 

At last Mr. Briggs came out to say they must go, and 
Maria took her leave, whispering to Agnes at the last 
moment : " If you find it quite unbearable, just write to 
me, and we'll ask you both down to stay with us, and 
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mother can look after her for a bit. Do cheer up, Agnes ! 
The past is dragon's teeth, but the future may extract them, 
as I read somewhere the other day." 

She was gone with a final wave of her little fat hand, 
and Agnes turned slowly baok into the house. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

BY half-past six the windows were closed, the blinds 
drawn down, and all air finally excluded for the 
night. 

Mrs. Milton broiight in an evil-smelling lamp, and placed 
it on the table. Miss Briggs drew up her chair beside it, 
and began, with slow, damp, trembling fingers, to select 
and stitch on her beads. 

The wave came and went, went and came, away down 
in the cove below the house. Agnes looked out of the 
window through a slit in the blinds, and saw a bright moon 
riding in a clear sky. 

" Very handsome and rich ? " she was saying to herself. 
" Thai doesn't matter — ^belongs to one of the best New 
York families I " 

" Three green and a ruby, please," said Miss Briggs. 
"And would you just draw down that curtain a little 
closer— I feel the draught on my shoulder." Then, after a 
short pause, " I'll just move nearer to the fire, if you can 
lift the table, for I had a threatening of a stiff neck last 
night, and I don't want to get it worse." 

She picked a bead; dropped it on the floor; Agnes 
picked it up for her, and she lost it again immediately. 

" Never mind that one just now. I've taken a blue one 
instead. Did you go to the grocer's ? " she asked, having 
at last impaled another bead. 

" Yes, Miss Briggs ; I went, but he had no tomatoes, so 
I got some apples instead." 

" Ah, I'm a httle afraid of apples. Did you get the 
Groats ? " 

839 
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'* Yes, he had them." 

*' Robinson's ? " 

" No ; I think some other kind." 

" They won't be quite the same. You know I can't 
touch oatmeal — ^it makes my skin irritable at once. Do 
you think a pearl in the centre of this flower would do ? " 

" Yes, I think that would be best." 

The pearl bead was found, dropped, and picked up three 
times before it was finally secured. ** Her ftkrh are 
historic,'* Agnes murmured as she locked at it. 

" If to-morrow is fine. Miss Briggs," she said, " don't 
you think we might go to Manley, and see Mrs. Brand ? " 

*' Well, if I'm able for the drive ; but I've been feeling 
my back a good deal, and I don't want it to get worse." 

" Then we might go to Miss Heman's — there is such a 
htae bit to walk." 

" If only my foot is better, but it's been distinctly worse 
since going out yesterday. Besides, I don't like to go near 
Miss Heman's, as long as her parlour-maid has such a bad 
cold." 

** But she only opens the door — ^perhaps not even that ; 
the other maid may be there." 

*' Oh, well ; but since that bad cold I had in April,— 
you weren't here, so you won't remember — ^not the one 
when I was able to get up, but the regular influenza, 
when I was in bed for a fortnight, — I'm afraid to go near 
any one with a cold." 

Again a silence ; again the beating of the wave below. 
Agnes looked through a chink of the blind and saw a 
little boat with a furled sail numing down a silver ripple 
just under the moon's face. 

Was this life ? Could she pass weeks of existence like 
this, with the beautiful world outside ? With other people 
occupied, living, loving. Would she not have been better 
to have married Mark Bassett after all ? 

Then her heart quickly answered, " No, no, I could not 
do it." She remembered Terry's face as she had last seen 
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it — older, finer, with some new depth of experience. It 
rose up between her and the moonlit sea. ** For such a 
man some would even dare to dieJ' She turned again to 
look at Miss Briggs, stooping by the lamp, fingering her 
beads with sticky, trembHng fingers. *' Can I not even 
live a life like this for him ? It's not much worse than 
dying." She smiled to herself and moved to the table. 

Miss Briggs laid aside her work* '' I wanted to finish 
it," she said, " but I can't stoop any longer. It gives me 
such a sharp pain in my side. Will you read aloud for a 
little, for my eyes are tired, and I don't want to overstrain 
them ? I suppose we'd better go on with the book you 
began yesterday, but I don't care for those siUy stories 
about love. Those proposals are so confusing. I can't 
quite follow them, and there are so many in this book." 

Agnes read for half an hour. As the clock struck nine. 
Miss Br^s rose. 

" I think I'll go to bed early to-night. I'm sure I hope 
I'll sleep. Last night I was awake tiU four." 

'* But you've had some exercise to-day," said Agnes, 
folding the canvas and picking up the scattered beads 
from the tablecloth. 

" Too much,'* said Miss Briggs darkly. " I've had 
twinges of rheumatism and toothache all day, and it's so 
apt to come on at night, especially if one is not asleep. 
See, there are two pearls under the table. I don't want 
to stoop, for it hurts my ear" (Agnes gave a random 
thought to this physical peculiarity^ but failed to trace the 
connection)^ " so would you mind picking them up for me ? " 

Miss Briggs waited until the beads had all been collected 
and replaced in their box ; then, slowly and painfully, she 
ascended the stairs, Agnes following her to her bedroom 
door. 

" Please send me up a little lemonade," she said, '' for 
my throat is troublesome, and I'm afraid of that tickling 
cough again." 

At last Agnes returned, and sat down alone in the Uttle 
16 
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sitting-room. Miss Briggs had taken ofE the lampshade, 
so that the mishaded glare fell full on the portrait on the 
wall. The swollen head of the boy looked colossal; 
the dog was represented as panting, with its tongue out 
— always out. How Agnes wished that she had never 
happened to notice this ! Everything looked worse than 
usual that evening ; the thick walnut legs of the furniture 
were more misshapen ; the mean, yet bu22ing patterns on 
walls and carpet were more obtrusive. 

She threw open the window and leant out. The 
soft roar of the wave came and went, rolling the 
rounded pebbles up and down — ^the labour that had been 
going on for a thousand years ; the stars were moving 
across the sky ; the night air was mild and rich with 
scents ; the white clifiEs glimmered under the moon ; and 
all that life meant to her was the unbearable tedium of 
listening to a peevish invalid, shut up in a close room. 
-• She wondered for a moment if love and romance were 
all just a beautiful dream. What chance had she ever 
had in life ? Of what use was it to uphold a standard, 
as Hannah Raleigh had said, if there was no one to know 
or care ? She made an effort, but to what end ? 

Now that her grandmother was dead, what creature in 
the world cared for her or her standard at all ? The dark 
house, with its atmosphere of hopeless illness, was like the 
thought of the grave to her. 

Men have died of despair, she thought. Men have died 
in prison, and iiever got out. How, in such an e^dstence, 
could she ever prevent herself falling entirely ? Then she 
thought of her Aunt Clare, " The ufilU lampy and the ungiri 
loin*' the mental and moral slackness that had never held 
hard to ans^hing. She would never, she vowed to herself — 
she would never lead a life like that. Hers should be pure 
and righteous, even if it was spent, to her last hour, with 
the dullest of the dull. If she died making besLd cushions 
with Miss Briggs, she would die at least with a star in 
her souL 
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She turned from the window and sat down again to 
write to her father. His letters were always very short, 
never more than a few lines ; but he told her that the great 
pleasure of his life was to hear from her. So the girl tried 
to write to him, making her letters as long as possible. 
It was very difficult, for she had the feeling that she was 
corresponding with an unknown person all the time. 

Only when the short, sad notes came in reply, her heart 
was touched by the gratitude he expressed. 

He had got work, which was tolerably well paid, and 
he seemed contented enough where he was. "It is a 
free life, and I can make aH the money that I need. 
If I ever make any more, it shall be yours. Do as 
you please," he wrote, when he had heard of her en- 
gagement to Mark Bassett ; ** I only want you to be 
happy." And again, when she had written about her 
engagement being at an end, " Do as you please, Agnes. 
Only be happy. Forget about me, if I give you any 
trouble ; but you are the only thing I care for now in the 
world." 

She had asked him if he wanted her to come out to 
him. " No," he answered ; " I will never urge you to 
do that, unless I had a home that would be suitable for 
you. I'd rather know you were happy a thousand miles 
away." Tlie letters gave her pleasure, for she felt that 
each one strengthened a little the tie between them. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE weeks passed slowly when November darkness 
set in. Miss Briggs very seldom ventured out at 
all, but one day she allowed A^es to persuade her to go 
to see an old friend, a Mrs. Green, who lived in the Uttle 
watering-place that was the shopping centre of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

This meant a drive of some four miles in a closed carriage 
— even then Miss Briggs was afraid of draughts ; but Agnes 
found some enjoyment in looking out of the carriage 
window at the unfamiliar landscape. 

They arrived to find Mrs. Green entertaining several 
guests in her small drawing-room. 

Outside the waves were breaking in a ridge of foam all 
along the sea front. The vulgar little esplanade was 
empty, the sea and sky all dim colour ; only far off, a 
chance gleam of sun broke through the clouds, and touched 
the white cliffs that stood at the horn of the bay. Often 
when she looked at that lonely point, as it caught a sudden 
light, Agnes had a moment of consolation. It seemed 
like a promise of peace, away there in the distance. 

Now, as she sat in the hot Uttle overcrowded room, 
she could just see its gleam afar off, as she looked between 
the net curtains and the stem of a palm in a yellow pot, 
whilst the buzz of conversation hummed about her. At fir^t 
Miss Briggs had almost thought of turning back, when she 
saw that there were other guests. " It's quite a tea-party. 
Fm afraid the room will be so hot. A hot room invariably 
makes me squeamish. But after such a long drive without 
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tea, I should be quite afraid of a chill." Once in the room, 
however, the unwonted intoxication of such society had 
its effect, and she sat up with a livelier expression on her 
pale face than Agnes had seen before. 

Life with Miss Briggs had often been oppressive to the 
girl, but somehow that afternoon was the culmination of 
everything. She looked about the room from her seat in 
a comer, and as she drank a cup of tea, which curiously 
tasted of mice, she listened to the conversation going on 
around her, •- 

Every one else seemed animated — even Miss Briggs was 
enjoying herself. 

" Is it possible," thought Agnes, " that I can ever live 
to get out of this room ? I have been here for aeons 
already." 

Conversation, which had been about the weather to begin 
with, now set steadily in the direction of insect life. 

" Slugs,'*^ began a fat woman next to Agnes, who seemed 
supporting herself with difficulty in an upright position 
on the edge of her chair, scattering crumbs wide around her, 
as the sower scatters seed — ** slugs are very destructive. 
How do you kill them ? " 

" I drown them," said Mrs. Green. 
'* I throw them at once into paraffin," said the stout 
woman strongly. 

"I give mine to the gardener," said a mild-looking 
widow, who sat near the window. 

" What does he do with them ? " Miss Briggs asked 
with interest. 

" DoWt ask I " shouted the fat woman. 
There was a pause, during which another cup of tea, 
more diluted than the last, was handed round. 

Miss Briggs said to Agnes, in an agitated whisper, " I 
see this little cake is cocoanut. It always giVes me a sick 
feeling at once/' 

" Don't eat it. Can't you leave it on your plate ? " 
Agnes suggested. 
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" I've taken a whole mouthful," said Miss Briggs. 
" But perhaps that will not do me much harm. Where 
shall I pfot it ? " 

Agnes stretched out her hand^^^nd secured the little 
cake, which she slipped into the pocket of her coat. Miss 
Briggs with terror watched the proceeding, and then helped 
herself to Iwread and butter. 

A few dropping remarks on slugs had been still going 
on. Green fly now occupied the field, the talk finally 
drifting towards beetles, cockroaches — " called * roaches ' 
in America," said some one in the background. 

The word " America " made Agnes listen. She looked 
away, between the window curtains, to where the sun was 
still striking on the pale, lonely cUff. Her thoughts flew 
across the intervening space, and she fancied herself sitting 
on that far-away, headland, with Terence beside her, the 
sharp air blowing on their faces, the sound of the churn- 
ing waves below ; the bare grassy slopes stretching 
far behind ; the quiet, dun-coloured sky above ; no one eke 
near them — only the sea-birds wheeling overhead. 

She returned to the actual with a start, as Miss Briggs 
muttered in her ear, *' I had swallowed it before I 
realised what it was. There is nothing so bad." 

" What was it ? "' Agnes inquired. 

" A candied cherry,** she whispered, and Agnes caught 
the word " appendicitis " ; but just then Mrs. Green 
came up to speak to Miss Briggs, so that her attention 
was diverted for a moment from the awful possibility. 

Some one in the background — the same voice that had 
spoken about America — ^was now relating an anecdote 
about a cardinal bird. 

Agnes remembered how Margaret Woods used to describe 
them. She listened until the story closed with, '* So we 
fed it on black-beetles ; but it developed a raging thirst, 
and died in two days." 

She got up then to follow Miss Briggs, feeling as if she 
iad been in that room for a himdred years. Wraps, 
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shawls, rugs, cloaks, footwarmers — eveiything that could 
be placed in the carriage without choking them entirely 
— having been adjusted, they drove off at last. 

" I've got quite a shiver," said Miss Briggs, " coming 
out of that hot room. What did you do with t^at cake, 
my dear ? " 

Agnes produced the little cake with a laugh. ** I'll 
throw it out of the window now," she said ; and before 
Miss Briggs could remonstrate, she had let down a 
chink of tiie window and tossed the fragment away. 

" A gull has got it already," she said, watching with 
amusement. 

But Miss Briggs was grave. " It's cocoanut,*' she said 
sadly. ". How bad for the poor bird ! " 

The gull sailed off screeching, pursued by another one 
that tried to rive the indigestible morsel from him, and 
Agnes saw the last light fade off the headland, which 
became merged in the advancing mists of night. 



CHAPTER XL 

MEASLES/' said the doctor cheerfuUy, " but quite 
a mild case/' 

" Measles / " echoed Miss Briggs, in the tone of one who 
has just received the death-warrant. " Measles I " she 
repeated faintly, casting one glance at Agnes, lying back 
on her pillow with a strangely flushed face. 

*' Oh, Miss Briggs, I'm so sorry ! " the girl began. 

But Miss Briggs was already at the door, and did not even 
wait to heat what the doctor had to say. He followed her 
from the room, and in half an hour's time Agnes received 
a note from her. 

" I am so grieved that I dare not attend to you m}^!, 
but with my susceptibility to every infectious disease, it 
would be quite dangerous. Complete isolation is the only 
thing. I have sent for a nurse, but it is doubtful if she 
can come. Anyhow, Mrs. Milton and Eliza will take every 
care of you. Meanwhile, I am going to my sister-in-law's. 
The journey in this weather is a risk, but anything is 
better than spreading infection ; and although my knee 
is painful, I can get in and out of the carriage well enough 
with assistance. Ann I will take with me, as my throat 
was so troublesome last night that I am afraid of being 
quite laid up when I arrive at my sister-in-law's. The 
tickling cough kept me awake all night, so that I am not 
very fit for the journey, and I have a heavy feeling in my 
head ; but it is better to go. 

" I must say good-bye for the present. Mrs. Milton will 
send me a daily report of how you get on, and I will 
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telegraph at once to let you know how I have stood the 
journey. If I am too tired Maria will send the message. 
Do not distress yourself about me. If that curious tingling 
sensation in my right shoulder were gone, and the oppres- 
sion on my chest were less, I should be all right." 

By the time Miss Briggs had departed Agnes was too 
ill to care what became of her. She turned her face to 
the wall, and closed her burning eyes. Mrs. Milton 
trailed into the room, every now and then proffering 
assistance. 

*' It's just about comin' out now, miss," she said, pulling 
up the bUnd all awry so that a shaft of Hght fell sharply 
across the girl's face. " The spots is as plain as on calico 
now. It's not much of an hillness, the doctors say, but 
many's the one it's carried off ! When I was in the 'Qme 
for title Dyin', there was a death nearly an 'ole week sooner 
nor we expected it, owin' to the measles. 

** You'll be feelin' a bit Ught-'eaded, miss, probably — the 
doctor said as you would before momin' ; so I'll just 
be ready to look in. * You needn't sit up,' 'e said. * Just 
give 'er some attention through the night.' So I said to 
Eliza as I'd just sUp on me old black skirt, and me painoir, 
and sit by the fire in the drawin'-room with a book — ^a 
beautiful copy of the Uves of the saints, as was given me 
by Mrs. 'Erbert, who went off that sudden at the 'Ome 
one day, that I 'adn't time more than to pull the bell after 
'eaiing the death-rattle." 

She had come to the side of the bed and leant over 
Agnes, gazing at her intently. Every now and then she 
swallowed, clicked her falling teeth back again, sniffed, 
and sighed deeply. 

" You'll be 'avin a drop of the new milk now ; I just 
brought up a sup in me own cup, when I'd finished me 
tea," she exclaimed. 

When she next re-entered the room it was growing dusk, 
and she carried a guttering candle, letting the wax drip on 
the floor. 
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" See ! " she said caressingly, approaching the bed. 

'Ave a drop of milk» miss. Ah ! there's a tea-leaf or two 
still floatin' on it, and some of the tea in the saucer — ^it's 
me own cup, and no mistake ! ** 

At intervals dming the long night, when Agnes woke from 
her short, feverish dreams, Mrs. Milton was creeping 
about the room. Her teeth had now mysteriously and 
entirely disappeared ; the girl's sick fancy never managed 
to solve the question as to whether she had swallowed 
them or not. She had assumed a black bonnet as well as 
the " painoir " (which was yellow) — ** just to keep me 'ead 
from the night air," she explained, as she was giving 
Agnes some medicine. " It's a bit of a crape bonnet as I got 
for the Queen's funeral — ^just a bugle or two and an ostrich 
tip ; but it keeps me 'ead tidy. Now you lie down again, 
miss, and you'll fall asleep " (she snufied the candle with 
her finger and thumb). '* If you waken light-'eaded, I'll 
be there to attend the moment as I 'eres you stirrin. They 
was nearly alwajrs light in the 'ead at the 'Ome, chantin* at 
times, with the change comin' over them, and feet cold 
to the knees ! " She heaped the bedclothes upon Agnes, 
stirred the fire with a loud rattle, blew out the candle by 
the bed, leaving a red end on the wick still smouldering, 
and then, with a last murmur of, " Spots is out beautiful 
now ! " she went out of the room, leaving the door ajar, 
and Agnes could hear her slipping, trailing step as she took 
her way downstairs. 

With swollen throat and aching head, burning with 
fever, and tossing incessantly from side to side, Agnes lay 
half-conscious, half-drowsy all through the night, which 
seemed as if it would never end. 

But towards morning the fever abated, and then she feU 
from her short, disordered visions into a profound and blessed 
sleep. The grotesque image of Mrs. Milton in her yellow 
garment and crape bonnet failed to rouse her. She slept on, 
and she dreamed that she stood by the window downstairs 
Jooking out. A U^t, fine rain seemed to be falling all 
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through the sky, yet the sun was shining. She heard the 
click of the latch on the Uttle wooden gate, and saw that 
it was Terence who entered. In her dream she saw him 
quite distinctly ; he wore a long white waterproof coat 
(she had seen it before) that came down to his heels, adding 
to his apparent height and slenderness. His face had 
settled into more determined lines, and almost lost its 
boyish outhne. Some indefinable change had passed over 
him, hardening and strengthening what had been so young 
and bright before. His cap, the collar of his coat, the 
edges of his hair were powdered with the fine rain. She 
saw in her dream, without surprise, that two red birds came 
flying about his head, and she asked Miss Briggs what they 
were. 

" They are cardinal birds," she answered. 

Then somehow Miss Briggs disappeared, and Agnes was 
standing in the doorway alone as Terence came in. She 
felt the little sob of joy that rose in her throat as she 
looked at him. " I need not hide it any more ! " she 
thought. In her dream he bent down and took her in his 
arms. 

She gave herself gladly to his embrace, and just for a 
moment she felt his cool, smooth face against her own. 
In an ecstasy of confidence she seemed to abandon all her 
fears ; she mistrusted not, neither doubted any more at 
all. . . . 

She awoke with a start, hardly realising where she was. 
Her fever was going away ; she felt as if she had been 
asleep for a hundred years. She raised her head and saw 
that the dawn was creeping up from the sea. A roimd, 
bright, clear moon looked in upon her in an almost startUng 
way. 

In another minute Mrs. Milton came sidling into the 
room to give her her medicine, and assure her that she 
had been '* sleepin' beautiful, as calm as if it was the last 
sleep. 'Ow many I've seen in the 'Ome not 'alf 
as peaceful as you looked an hour ago, when I was 
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in, in spite of the spots, miss ; they often tossed terrible 
at the end ! " 

She moved to the window. " Just 'ear the birds, miss, 
singin' akeady, and March just begun ! " 

** Are they red birds ? " Agnes asked vaguely. She was 
half asleep once more. 

" Black birds, miss — don't you be wanderin' now ! I'll 
go down and light the fire an' make you a cup of tea. There's 
nothin' like it for bringin' on the spots." She trailed away, 
and Agnes fell asleep again, but this time in her dreams 
Terence came no more. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

AGNES was a Kttle better. 
"The spots 'ave gone in rather suddin\ tho'/' 
said Mrs. Milton, shaking her head as she looked at her. 
** The patient as was carried off by them in the 'Ome, 
took ill on the Thursday, miss, an' by the Saturday night 
she 'adn't a spot left — 'opeless after that, settled on the 
lungs. Why, you're as white as plaster this momin' ! " 
I'm very glad," said Agnes wearily. 
Glad just now ; but if them spots is settled on your 
lungs, miss, you'll wish them back on your face ! " 

** But the doctor said I was better." 

** Much *e knows about measles I " retorted Mrs. Milton, 
moving to the window and giving a swipe to the dust on 
the toilet-table with her dirty apron. " Much any of 
them knows about anything ! When I was in the 'Ome 
(the djrin' blessin' me with their last breaths !) many's the 
long name I've 'eard the doctors give to the diseases, 
but they never cured none of them, exceptin' those 
as wasn't appointed to die. They just think, because 
they know the Latin names of every bit of your body, 
as they knows also all that's goin' on inside of it. Now, 
I suppose I'll 'ave to give you the chicken tea as is 
ordered ; but by the looks of you, a nice mouthful of bacon 
on a bit of toast is what would do you more good. 
Oh, there's a letter for you, miss, as came an hour ago; 
but I thought as I wouldn't disturb you by bringing 
it up." 

The letter was a note from Miss Briggs, full of kindness, 
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hoping to hear that Agnes was much better, and that 
BIrs. Milton and Eliza took good care of her. 

Your aunt came to see me yesterday/' she wrote. 

I was feeling extremely unwell, as the queer sensation 
of icy coldness in the feet and hands still continues ; but 
I was able to see her for a short time. She had driven in 
from Little Widger (J should never have ventured on such 
a long drive, even in a closed carriage, in this treacherous 
spring weather), but she seemed none the worse. She 
brought with her a Miss Raleigh — ^also a cousin, I think — ^a 
most agreeable person, who had suffered at times from 
the same feelings of intense fatigue as I do. Miss Raleigh 
at once proposed that she should come and remain with you, 
until you are well enough for a httle change. I was de- 
lighted by the proposal, as I don't feel it would be right 
in my state of health to expose myself to infection ; and 
yet I should like you to have some one with you at present 
(measles are not by any means confined to the young). 
But she says she has had it — * long ago,' she says. ' You 
may take it twice,' I told her. She said she would 
risk that, so I have written to Mrs. Milton to prepare 
my room for her, and you may expect to see her by 
Thursday afternoon. I won't write more, as I have 
such a painful feeUng in my throat and head that I must 
go and lie down. 

"PS. (added). My throat is decidedly inflamed. If it 
does not improve I must go to bed. lifers. Briggs is kind, 
and I think Maria means well ; but they have httle 
sjnnpathy with illness, both being so robust." 

" Is Cousin Hannah really coming ? Oh, can it be 
true ? " thought Agnes. 

She sat up in bed and looked about the room. The 
sun was pouring in at the window ; the birds were 
singing ; some of the branches had green buds on them 
already; the sea was blue. All the sickness and misery 
of the last four da}^ and nights began to recede into the 
past. She was better ; she was not going to be left alone 
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for three w^ks with Mrs. Milton — ^with all the weariness 
of convalescence to be endured in solitude. Then she 
heard a carriage conaing up the hill, and wondered if it 
could be her cousin already. She sUpped out of bed, 
wrapped a dressing-gown about her, and took three 
trenxbling steps to the window. 

It was not her cousin though, only a carriage containing 
some officers on their way to inspect the coastguard 
station. 

Two fat men with red faces, one of them wearing a 
cocked hat, occupied the front seat. Opposite to them sat 
a young man, with a pale, clear-cut face. His sword lay 
across his knees ; he was smiling at something one of the 
fat senior officers was saying. The carriage moved on out 
of sight. Agnes stumbled back to bed. None of the men 
had even noticed the small white face looking down at them 
from the window, but she had carried back a quick impres- 
sion of pleasure, of Ufe and interest. The alert look of 
the young man's figure and the poise of his head had 
reminded her of Terence. " After all," she thought as 
she lay down again, " Fm yoimg, and he is aUve, and 
perhaps the world is not such a bad place as I thought ! " 

'* Did you ring, miss ? " said Mrs. Milton, entering at 
this moment, with a bang that made the windows rattle. 
Her cap was all awry, and her face flushed. She never 
paused to hear what Agnes repUed, but began on a low 
note, her voice rising with every word. 

" It's not as if I hadn't nursed you meself, and me with 
my experience, as I said to the doctor. * Doctor,' sez 
I, ' I've closed the heyes of over eighty with me own 'ands, 
and instructions as to gettin' rooms ready ! for a lady as 
wasn't afraid of infection, and me in and hout, and never 
a thought of infection — ^just poured them disinfectants an' 
sanitas stuff on the geranium beds this momin' ! I don't 
'old with none of them notions as to germs amon'st 'armless 
dust, and rubbidge of that sort ; and many a deathbed as 
I've attended, I never knewnone ihe better of that nonsense. 
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'Hall the disinfectants in creation won't ke^ you from 
your cofiin for an hour^* sez I to *im, ' if your distinct time's 
arrived.' And this lady comin' by the afternoon train, 
Miss Briggs says ; an 'ot supper for er' — and Eliza wantin' 
out, and all me own arrangements made for evensong ! " 

In spite of Agnes' efforts to soothe her, the torrent of 
words flowed on for some time. Itwas only arrested by Eliza 
sununoning her to assist in preparing Miss Raleigh's room. 

Agnes had fallen asleep, and wakened wh^i it was 
nearly dark. She heard some one open the door quietly, 
not with Mrs. Milton's usual bang. A soft voice said, " WeU, 
darling, are you better ? " and half asleep,, half sobbing 
with joy, she sat up in bed calling, " Oh, Cousin Hannah, 
have you really come to take care of me ! " 

What a delightful evening followed ! Every one seemed in 
good humour again — even Mrs. Milton came in in her 
black bonnet to say, " I'm hoff to the church service 
after all, miss. ' After your wuk of nursings' shesaiysy' you'll 
be needin* a rest ; ' and so I am ! and in case as there should / 
be any one Uke the doctor's wife in church, I've changed i 
me skirt too, as if one couldn't even attend an 'oly service 
without that rubbidge about infection in the very church, 
miss, speakin' of germs at the steps of the altar ! That's 
not religion to my mind ! As if measles was the plague ! " 
She swept from the room in high good humour. 

Miss Raleigh came softly in and sat by the fire and 
talked, Agnes lay looking at her kind face, afraid to go | 
to sleep again, lest she should waken and find it all a 1 
dream. 

" What shall I do when I am better. Cousin Hannah ? " 
she said at length. '' Miss Briggs is going abroad with a 
friend in May ; she won't want me any more." 

'* Your Aunt Caroline is very feeble now. She is much 
the better for having some one with her." 

Agnes covered her face with her thin hands. " Oh, I 
couldn't go back to live there," she said. ** I couldn't 
bear to see — ^him." 
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Mark Bassett's name had never crossed her lips since 
she had left Little Widger. She simply could not 
utter it. 

'* I know. Perhaps you are better not to go back there 
for some time, dear." 

'* Oh, Cousin Hannah, I have been so wicked ; I hate 
myself for it. I think I can never be happy again ! " 

" Never is a long time, darling ! " 

Agnes glanced up and saw the kindly smile upon her face. 
She held out a thin little hand to her cousin. " Oh, you 
don't think I've been so very bad as Unde Timothy and 
Aunt Caroline do ! " 

" Neither Uncle Timothy, nor Aunt Caroline, nor I, nor 
any one else in the world can judge of that ; you know 
your own heart best, Agnes." 

He was very angry," said Agnes. 

Naturally ; any man would have been angry." 

It made him very imhappy." 

" It will do him good," said Miss Raleigh, in her rich 
tone of conviction. 

Agnes laughed — a weak, sick laugh, but a happy 
one. " Then you don't think that if you had liked me 

before " She paused, and then began again. *' If you 

were a person who had liked me a little before, Cousin 
Hannah, that you would despise me for ever, just because 
of that ? " 

" I think that if I were a person who had liked you a 
little before," began Miss Raleigh, rising and bending ovet 
her with a smile, " I would go on liking you just the same, 
but I'd think no more about either of them at present." 

" I don't ; I won't ; only now and then I can't help it," 
said Agnes. She looked up from where she lay, with her 
face as white as her pillow. " A beautiful young sailor 
passed in a carriage this afternoon, and he looked somehow 
like him ; he held his head in the same way, and his sword 
was across his knees, and he looked so nice and trim and 
young, Cousin Hannah." 

17 
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After a pause she added, " Do American soldiers wear 
red or blue or grey clothes ? " 

" You must ask your young American friend, Agnes. 
I'm so ignorant, I don't know ; but I'm sure they look very 
well in them, whatever they wear ! " said Miss Raleigh. 

She went out of the room, leaving Agnes alone, looking 
at the streaks of firelight and shadow on the wall.. She 
was sa5dng over to herself the verse that Margaret Woods 
used to sing — 

My ornaments are arms, my trade is war; 

and fell asleep with the last line ringing in her head — 

Some day may find 
My fate more kind. 
Some night kiss thee. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

1 CAN'T go back to stay at Little Widger/' Agnes 
repeated, as she sat beside her cousin on one of 
the long spring afternoons when she j&rst was allowed to 
go downstairs. 

" Don't begin to make plans yet, Agnes," said Miss 
Raleigh. '* There is plenty of time for that. You can 
come home with me, and settle what you are going to do 
later on." 

But this was no real solution of the difficulty, and the 
girl brooded over the thought of what she could do in a 
way that her cousin knew nothing of. She realised that 
it would be necessary for her to return to Little Widger, for 
a time at least, as Mrs. Lascelles wrote that she expected 
her, as soon as she was well enough to stand the little 
journey. It might be possible to live there for a few 
weeks, but to settle down again and make it her home 
was what she could never do. 

Meanwhile the spring days passed pleasantly, for Miss 
Raleigh had the guiding faculty that makes a good house- 
keeper, and was able to soothe even Mrs. Milton's temper, 
so all went smoothly. 

Agnes and her cousin sat for hours on fine days in the 
sunny comer by the garden door, listening to the sound 
of the waves breaking on the beach below. 

As the girl grew stronger they walked together on the road 

that ran above the cliffs. Their solitude, meanwhile, was 

unbroken, for nothing would have tempted Miss Briggs 
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to risk a return to the infected dwelling. She wrote 
that she had given up all thoughts of coming back at 
all — " as between blankets and carpets, and those sheep- 
skin rugs which must be such traps for infection, even 
aU ordinary precautions may prove useless." 

It was deUghtful to Agnes to have an intelligent com- 
panion again, after nearly six months spent in the society 
of Miss Briggs ; though her heart smote her a Uttle 
when she heard that the poor lady was laid up in her 
sister-in-law's house. 

For several weeks at that time the girl had received no 
letter from her father. When one did arrive at last, she 
opened it expecting the same brief, inexpressive note that 
he usually sent to her. 

But this letter was longer, and the handwriting was less 
legible. He began by telling her that he had been very ill. 
" I have nothing to live for," he wrote ; " and yet, strangely, 
I desire to live as long as I may. I have made enough 
of money to stay on here quietly, even if I stop my 
work ; but I will go on with it as long as possible, for 
I want to be able to leave you a little, Agnes. I had 
thought that perhaps some day I might have gone to 
a place, in the same part of the country, but where 
it would have been possible for you to live with me; 
but that was only a dream. I should never really 
have wanted you to spoil your life for me. I only 
want you to be happy," he added, as he had often done 
before. 

After she had read the letter, Agnes gave it to her 
cousin. 

Miss Raleigh looked up at her when she had finished 
reading it. " Poor Austin ! " she said, in her low, rich 
voice ; she looked away out to the distant sea, shim- 
mering blue, with the pale spring sky above it, and her 
eyes filled with tears. " I wish I could have gone to 
him ! " she said. 

Agnes sat up, holding the letter in her hand. " I can 
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go, Cousin Hannah. Don't you think I could help him ? 
I could nurse him, at least." 

" It's a long way, child, and you are very young to go to 
such a lonely place." 

" If it was your father who was ill, would you go, Cousin 
Hannah ? " 

" I'm not quite sure, Agnes ; it is a little different from 
an ordinary case." 

" Oh, but so much worse ! " cried the girl. Her large 
black eyes had the tragic look in them that always returned 
when she spoke of her father. ** Think of what his 
life has been. He has never had anything all those years. 
I will go and try to help him now." 

Miss Raleigh was silent. Agnes watched her face. She 
said nothing, but the girl saw that her decision was favour- 
able. 

She would not encourage the idea at once, though. 
Knowing how the Lascelles would disapprove, she recom- 
mended Agnes to discuss it i&rst with them, when she 
returned to Little Widger. 

Agnes persuaded her to come back there too, so that 
she might help to break the news of the projected journey 
to the old people. 

The last three weeks had been so pleasant that the 
girl felt almost sorry when the time came for them to 
leave. Mrs. Milton's bonnet quivered with emotion as 
she bade them good-bye. The days and nights of 
sickness were forgotten, as they drove away from the 
little house, and heard for the last time the strange 
rattle of the flints dragged up by the waves in the cove 
below. 

At first Mr. and Mrs. Lascelles opposed the idea of 
Agnes going out to join her father so strongly that 
she nearly gave it up altogether ; but little by 
little Hannah Raleigh managed to accustom them to the 
thought. 

** Of course, Mrs. Woods would meet you and look after 
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you, during your two da}^ in New York," Mr. Lascelles 
said. " Indeed, I feel certain that her kindness may be 
depended on." 

** She's not in New York, Uncle Timothy ; she's in 
Washington," said Agnes. 

" Washington, is it ? Ah, well, I suppose there is a 
considerable difference ; but doubtless she will be able 
to arrange to meet you even from Washington." 

Agnes said no more to him, but she said to Hannah 
Raleigh afterwards : " Please don't suggest anything 
about Mrs. Woods taking care of me. Cousin Hannah ! " 

*' Why, Agnes, T thought you were so fond of her ! " 

" I was — I am," stanmiered the girl. ** But I heard 
something — I found out that she felt differently about 
me, when she knew about my father." Her face grew red, 
and she squeezed Miss Raleigh's hand hard as she spoke. 
** It's not as if it were only she,** Agnes went on. " People 
are Uke that alwa)^, who have sons, aren't they ? " 

" Oh, Agnes, I understand," said Miss Raleigh. " Cer- 
tainly I will say no more about it." 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Lascelles heard that Elma 
Woods and her mother were going to America, and that they 
had offered to take Agnes across with them. Thus the 
greatest objection was laid to rest, and it was finally settled 
that she should sail with the Woods in a fortnight's 
time. 

Since her return to Little Widger the girl had avoided 
the very roads that led to Owlscott. She had never 
mentioned Mark Bassett's name, and had hoped that 
she might avoid another meeting with him. But one 
evening, as she was walking back to the parsonage, they 
met face to face. 

It had been a very wet day, when the roads were muddy, 
and every cart-rut full of water. Agnes had gone to one 
of the farmhouses to inquire for a sick person, and now 
was hurrying home as fast as she could. She was walking 
with bent head, as the wind was blowing straight in her 
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face, so that she did not see who it was until he wasqtiite 
close to her. 

Then she lost her presence of mind altogether, and stood 
still, the wind, with a sudden buffet, blowing off the little 
cap she wore. 

Mark Bassett too stood still. He lifted up the cap and 
handed it to her, looking straight into her face without 
saying a word. 

Her white face and dark hair wet with rain, her little 
figure limp and soaked, made her piteous enough, 
almost like the sad-looking child she had been when he 
saw her first. 

" Thank you," said Agnes, taking her cap from him. 
She was so bewildered that she held it in her hand, letting 
the rain pelt down on her imcovered head. 

Mark stood and looked at her, and then said gently, with 
a sudden kindness in his voice, ** Oh, child, put on your 
hat ! " 

Agnes obeyed him, and then held out her hand to him. 
He seemed less terrible than she had supposed ; the choking 
sensation in her throat began to subside. 

** I hear you are going away to America ? " he began. 
'' Yes," said Agnes. '' My father is ilL" 
** I wish I could help you ! " he said. 
They stood for an awkward minute in silence again ; then 
the hard expression returned to his face. *' I hope you 
will have a pleasant journey. Good-bye," he said, lifting 
his cap and turning away. 

Agnes stood motionless. When she had heard his 
footsteps die away she turned to look behind, but he 
was gone out of sight. She walked slowly back to 
the house, heedless of the falling rain, forgetting all 
about everything else — seeing again the man's dark, 
handsome face, that she had once hated so much, realising 
more than ever how shameful and foolish her own conduct 
had been, and wondering how she had ever supposed that 
she could marry him. 
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She shivered all over with pained excitement, uncon- 
scious of her soaked dress and of the lateness of the hour. 
" Bui my heart is free again I " she said to herself. " Fll 
never think about marriage again as long as I live. I will 
be like Cousin Hannah, and when I hear that Terence has 
married the girl with the pearls as big as ostrich eggs, I'll 
try very hard to admire her if we ever meet I " 



CHAPTER XLIII 

*' /^H, Elma, don't leave me I What shall I do amongst 

V^ all these bells and things ? I don't want a waiter 
or a telephone, or ice, or anything ! " Agnes stood in 
her bedroom in the New York hotel, looking about her in 
bewilderment. Elma stopped by the door. 

" You just go to bed and fall asleep, and you'll be all 
right. Fm thankful to think of wakening in New York 
again, I can tell you ! '' 

Agnes thought that Elma had become more American 
than ever since they arrived an hour before. As an 
aquatic bird that has been too long on land pauses for a 
moment on the brink and then launches gladly out into 
the water — a new creature again, preening itself and 
splashing in delight — she had plunged into her familiar 
atmosphere. The crowded streets, the over-heated hotel, 
the high, continuous clang of voices all around them, 
seemed to wake her up, and she laughed and chattered in 
a way she had never done in England. 

Agnes felt forlorn and very much a stranger, for friends 
came in to see the Woods as soon as they arrived, and 
she was necessarily left out of their talk. Her head 
wheeled with the noise and the lights and the shifting, 
chattering, swajdng crowd of people that filled the rooms 
and corridors. At last she had gone up to her room and 
Elma was about to leave her, but the strangeness of every- 
thing was oppressive. She felt as if she must be dreaming. 

" Have I still got measles, and is this all a nightmare ? " 
she thought. Women with white necks covered with jewels, 
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in velvet gowns and plumed hats : strange-looking men, 
hurrying servants, ringing bells, palms, scents, flowers, gild- 
ing, hot air, groups of people passing and repassing in end- 
less succession, forming in groups and dissolving again about 
the huge corridors — the whole scene seethed in her tired 
brain, and she could scarcely believe that only a fortnight 
before she had stood by her window at Little Widger, 
looking into the profound stillness of the moorland night, 
hearing the clock from the old tower slowly striking ten. 

She sat by the toilet-table, not looking in the glass, 
leaning her head on her hand. Elma knocked at the door 
and came in again, bright and alert, looking as if she were 
prepared to sit up all night. 

'* You're not undressed ! " she said gaily. " That's all 
right. Terence wants to speak to you. He got me on 
the telephone. He'll be back in ten minutes and you must 
speak to him yourself. I'm just crazy with enjoyment 
to-night. It's worth while having been so long in Europe 
to get home ! " She paused, holding the box of candy that 
she carried towards Agnes. " Won't you have any ? You 
look sick, Agnes. I suppose it all feels strange enough to you, 
but isn't it delicious ? " The word rolled round in her | 
mouth, it was spoken with so much gusto. 

'* It's your home, you see, Elma. I can't feel like that 
yet." 

" I should rather think it was^** said Elma, scrunching 
another sweetmeat; **and the best home in the world, 
too ! I wish you were going to stay for a bit, Agnes, and 
not go straight on." 

" Oh, I must go on. My father is ill, you know." 

" Well, I'm sorry," said Elma. ** I'm going out to buy 
a hat the very first thing to-morrow morning." 

" Aren't you tired ? " 

Elma laughed. *' I'm only just beginning to feel alive 
again," she said, with a thrill in her voice that Agnes bad 
never heard before. '* Look out, Agnes ; one is alive here, 
you see." 
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She pulled up the blind, and for a minute they stood 
looking down as if from a high cliff upon the roaring Ughted 
streets below. High above them, advertisements winked 
and flashed from the top of towering buildings. Down 
below, the carriages, the crowds of scurr3dng people, no 
bigger than little ants, went to and fro. Every conceivable 
bell and clock, horn and hooter seemed sounding and 
whirring at once. Between the houses here and there, 
as through the rifts in a canon, there were glimpses of the 
silent, unUt sky. 

*' Oh, it's tremendous ! " said Agnes. 

Elma laughed. 

" You see, don't you, that people in New York have 
more to do than make a fuss about a trifle like Herbert's 
ear ! " she said. *' A month in America would give them 
something else to talk about, as I told Maria Briggs. Come 
along now and speak to Terence, Agnes ! '* 






Agnes, is it you ? " 
Yes," said Agnes. 

She held the little tube in her hand, which shook so that 
she could scarcely hear. The sound of Terry's voice, coming 
close to her from such a distance, made her heart beat 
fast. 

" Elma says you pass through Washington. When do 
you arrive ? " 

" It's all right," called Agnes. " I've arranged about 
staying a night there with some one your aunt knows." 

** When do you arrive ? " 

'* I shall be all right, thank you. I don't need any one 
to meet me." 

" I didn't ask if you wanted any one to meet you. I 
asked when you arrived." 

" I don't know," she called desperately, and hung up 
the telephone. 

Elma came into her room again in a few minutes. 

'* Terence is going to meet you, I suppose," she said. 
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" Well, perhaps it is better that he should. You might 
feel strange by yourself, though this country is so much 
easier to get about in than England." 

Agnes did not contradict this fond delusion. She had 
already heard it many times as they struggled with boxes 
on the landing-stages. 

She went to bed and fell asleep at first, only to waken 
with a start, trying to recollect where she was. It all came 
back to her, as she lay and Ustened to the distant shrieks 
of the elevated railway and the jangle of traffic from below. 
What a great, raw, roaring place ; she felt as if she might 
so easily slip and be lost in it, caught in its vortex, crushed 
in its jaws. Oh, by what a slender thread her safety hung 
there — so far away, going to a father who was almost un- 
known to her ! She had never felt so alone before. And 
England ! Her childhood had been unhappy in a 
shadowed home, but she had loved her own country with 
a child's unquestioning faith. Were there ever any men 
like the great Englishmen of old ? Drake and Raleigh 
and others belonging to that southern part of it that had 
been her home ? How she had loved the country she 
knew ! The woods and the fields had given her an un- 
ceasing joy. Perhaps her sense of separation from other 
people had made her love it the more dearly — and now 
she had left it all ! The close green orchards at Ponde, 
pierced by spears of summer light, where buttercups grew 
among the deep grass ; the little old houses reflected in the 
river ; the ships, and the breath that came up from the 
sea. Again she stood on the hill above Little Widger, and 
saw the slope of the moor unbroken by any trees, grave 
and gentle against the cold night sky. Or she stood in the 
narrow lane where the long branches of the nut-trees 
nearly met overhead, and a golden moon showed in spangles 
between the leaves. Or, again, she walked in the wood at 
Owlscott with Terry, saw the long sprays of young holly 
glister in the moonlight, felt the still, scented, frost-bound air 
upon her face, and the sweet secrets of the woods all about 
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them. Again she stood by the churchyard wall, the elms 
like tall columns along the side, and saw the glint of blue 
and purple between the pillared stems where the crumpled 
country lay so far below. She knew the words upon the 
stone that they had read together : 

IT : WAS : THE : desire : 

OF : HER : WHO i LIETH : 
HERE : UNTIL : THE : 
RESURRECTION : THAT : 
HER : BONES .' SHOULD : 
NOT : BE : MOVED. 

Ah, no wonder the woman had desired that ! Then 
suddenly Agnes remembered how Terry had looked at 
her as he quoted the words, '* Forget also thine own people 
and thy father's house*' 

The jangle which had almost ceased for a while grew 
loud and shrill again. She saw the light beginning to pierce 
the blinds, and, rising unrefreshed, she crept to the window 
to look at a clear morning dawning above the ludicroys 
buildings that stress of business had piled together in the 
conjested city. Then, overpowered with weariness, she 
went back to bed and fell soimd asleep at last. 



CHAPTER XLIV 



I 



HAVE been to the station," said Terence, *'just 
three times this afternoon. It would have saved 
me a good deal of trouble if you had told me when you 
meant to arrive." 

" I didn't want you to know," said Agnes. In spite of 
herself, she smiled. 

" So I supposed. Get in, please. Your luggage is all 
right." 

" Does the man know where to go to ? " she began. 

" Home," said Terence to the coachman, as he jumped 
into the carriage. 

" But I am going to a hotel where your aunt's cousin " 

" Oh, yes, I know all about that. Elma told me. Only 
it happens you are coming to us for the night." 

** Indeed I am not," said Agnes. 

Terence smiled. " My mother is waiting for you, and 
unless you jump out when we're going at full speed— 
which might be dangerous — you'll see her in two 
minutes." 

Margaret Woods was standing at the door, |cind and 

beautiful, it seemed, as she had been on t^e night 

that Agnes saw her first. She caught the girl up and 

kissed her with just the same tenderness. Agnes looked 

about her when Margaret had left her alone. After the 

hot, dusty journey, it felt like paradise to sit in a cool, shaded 

room and rest. The noise of the train had given her 

a racking headache ; her throat was parched, her eyes 

smarted from the dust and glare. She had been amongst 

270 
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strange people all day, and here was home at last, it 
seemed. What a beautiful city it was ! The street she 
looked into was Uned with trees, whose waving branches 
were still a new green. A smell of magnolia blossom 
perfumed the air. There was a cheerful stir of life out of 
doors, but not the racket she had heard in New York. 
To her eyes, wearied mth the grime of the journey, 
ever3rthing looked as if freshly washed and clean and 
beautiful. Every sound was pleasant, the people in the 
streets looked alert and happy. She lay back in a big 
armchair and closed her eyes, allowing herself for a little 
to rest and forget her troubles. Then the door opened and 
Terence came in. 

Agnes sat up, remembering everything again. 

*' Has mother gone out and left you alone ? " he said — 
then came and sat down beside her. " Do you know that 
we heard all about things before you left home ? " 

" I suppose Elma told you ? " 

Terence held out his hand. ** Will you stay here 
now youVe come to us, Agnes ? Can't you promise 
that?" 

Agnes kept her eyes downcast. She took no notice of 
his outstretched hand. " It is very kind of your mother 
to have me here," she began. 

Terry gave an impatient exclamation, jumped up, and 
began to walk up and down the room. 

" Come and sit down," said Agnes, " and let me talk 
to you." 

" I don't want to hear a lot of nonsense. I only want 
you to say one word." 

** I will say nothing at all unless you come and Usten to 
me quietly," said Agnes. 

She looked at him gravely, and spoke in a way that 
Terence had never heard her do before. He came and sat 
down opposite to her, his bright eyes fixed upon her face, 
his mouth quivering a little as she spoke. 

" It was all a miserable mistake about Captain Bassett," 
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she said. " I never cared about him at all. I thought 
things would be easier, and he was kind ; but I couldn't 
do it. Nothing in the world can make me forget how 
ashamed I have been '' 

" I don't wonder," Terry began indignantly. 

" But," Agnes went on, " I know what your mother 
feels about me— about my father's history, and all that." 
Terence would have interrupted her, but she went on: 
" She is dear and beautiful and kind, and if I had been any 
one else she would have loved me." 

*'She does love you, Agnes," he began eagerly. Then, 
seeing the expression on the girl's face, he added, '' Hang 
it all, what does it matter whether she does or not ? / 
do, anyway." He would have taken her hand, but Agnes 
drew it away. 

" It matters to me," she said. " I couldn't bear to 

hurt her like that, to have her feel that I was a curse " 

She stopped, her voice trembling. 

" How can you use such a word, Agnes ! As if my mother 
ever thought of such a thing ! " 

" I'll tell you how I came to know," said Agnes. Then 
she told him about the letter. ** Those were the words that 
she used," she said. *' I remember every one of them." 

" Damn / " said Terry. 

He sat silent before her, and for a moment, even in her 
distress, Agnes could have laughed. Before he had broken 
the silence, Mrs. Woods came in. She looked at them for 
a moment as if she wondered what they had been sa3dng, 
and then took Agnes to her own room, telling her that she I 
must rest till dinner-time. 

That evening, when Margaret said good-night to the 
girl, she turned a little away so that Agnes could not see 
her face, and said gently, " If anything happens — ^if your 
father gets worse, or if you are in any difl&culty — ^will you 
let us know, dear ? " 

" Yes, thank you, I will let you know how I get on," 
said Agnes. Her voice was cold and she hardened her 
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heart. "It is only for Terry's sake that she is so kind 
to me," she thought. 

Margaret went away, closing the door softly. 

'' I'd almost rather be back again with Miss Briggs/' 
thought Agnes, " counting beads and hearing about her 
tickhng cough. How could I go so far away ? Strangers 
are just strangers. Terence and his mother were happy 
in their own World, and I am all alone outside. And what 
will it be like down in the south, if father is very ill and 
I am alone ? I wish I had stayed with Miss Briggs I She 
was so safe, at least ; she was fond of me." 

In the drawing-room, which was almost dark, with 
only one light burning at the end of it, Terence stood by 
the open window with his hands in his pockets, gazing 
out at the green trees and the moon which appeared so 
dim beside the insistent glitter of the lights in the streets. 
The scent of magnoUa blossom came floating into the 
room, and the hiun of traffic sounded cheerful in the 
mild night air. 

Mrs. Woods came in and stood beside Terence in 
silence for a min,ute. He did not move or turn his face. 
She leant her chin on his shoulder for a moment. 

" Terry," she said, " if it's been my fault, I'm going to 
make up for it now ! " 

" You can't," said Terence, without moving at her 
caress. " She knows what you feel about it. She saw 
some odious letter or other that you had written to Aunt 
Mary by some mistake." 

" Oh — oh — Terence, how dreadful ! " She sat down, 
astonished. " How could Mary be so fooUsh ? One ought 
never to write things like that." 

Terence explained the circumstances to her. ** So you 
see," he added coldly, " you just managed to let her 
know exactly what you felt, as you could never have 
done had you intended to tell her." 

" You've no right to speak to me like that, Terry — as if 
I had tried to hurt you. I love Agnes — you know I do ! " 
18 
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Oh fr% mmMu's ln«d of Ipre ; "^ 

Tcxmccv I do love her. BattfankvlBikerislker- 



" Thoogli her father had mmfctwl wnme I sbovU led 
just the same to her ! '* 

** But how can I bear that yoo siMnld baq^ a tfaiqg fike 
that iDto your hie?" 

** I don't bring it into my life. Fm fioiBig to tiy to take 
it oot of heis." 

" If it had been anything dse; hot the whole family ^" 

Terence kndt down beside her chair. 

" Mother/' be said, " it's a nasty thii^ to torn and quote 
people's own words against them, bat how have you 
bron^t me np ? Haven't yoo tcM me that it did not 
matter who the girl was^ so long as she was the rj^t sort, 
and the only woman in the worid for me ? " 

** I have— I have ! But all mothers say the same ! " 

** Then all mothers are liars, if they don't live up to it." 

" Give me a little time, Terry. Perhaps I'll take it 
better after a bit, when I have had time to think round 
about it, and the father has receded a little into the back- 
ground. At present I see him full to the front in convict's 
dress, and with every eye upon him — ^Agnes just a pretty 
shadow in the background. Oh, what a white-faced, 
miserable child she was that night we first saw her, and 
how I wanted to make her snule ! " 

Next morning Agnes only had time to eat a hurried 
breakfast before she started. It was a brilliant morning— 
the world not yet awake in the half-empty streets. 
There was a twitter of birds in the air, a scent of green 
leaves and blossoms everjrwhere. Margaret had come in 
her dressing-gown to bid the girl good-bye. Just as she 
kissed her, she whispered in her ear : 

" I dreamt last night that I had a daughter of my own, 
Agnes. She looked just like youy and I loved her with all 
my heart.** She winked the sudden tears from her eyes, 
and kissed the girl again as she hurried her away. 

Agnes drove with Terence through the happy morning. 
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She saw the mde clean streets, the white buildings standing 
amidst the budding trees, and it seemed to her Uke a city 
in a fairy-tale. Terence was very silent. He hardly spoke 
at all until she had got into the train. Then he stood 
beside the carriage-window in silence. Just before the 
train started Agnes looked out. It was a lovely morning. 
She was young, and even then, for the moment at least, 
she was happy. She smiled a little and said : 

" If I had to hve in America, I should Uke to Uve in 
Washington. Good-bye ! *' 

She had just time to see the eager look of pleasure that 
leapt into his face, when the train steamed away. 

She threw herself back in her seat and closed her eyes. 
Her heart was beating quickly. She still felt the clasp of 
Terry's hand on her own. 

Whatever happens I am glad that I came," she thought. 

That was one of the perfect pieces of Ufe — ^just to drive 
along those lovely streets with him. Even a Uttle bit Uke 
that wiU be a treasure for my heart, and wiU keep me from 
becoming quite like Miss Briggs." 

The rocking of the train made her drowsy, and after a 
glance or two at the landscape as they rushed through 
fertile coimtry into forests and broken ground, past smaU 
townships and strange wooden viUages, she feU into a 
sleep in which the noise of the clanking engine mixed 
curiously with the voice of Miss Briggs, sa3dng : 

*' A gold bead, please, two green and a ruby. Close the 
window, please ; I am afraid of a draught upon my neck.*' 






CHAPTER XLV 

ON the morning of her second day in the train, Agnes 
had got up early. She had a confused vision of 
the two nights that she had spent on the journey, when 
now and then she had wakened to look out as the train 
stopped at lonely stations. 

Now the heat seemed, to be increasing every hour. The 
train went rocking on, past endless stretches of broken 
country, through woods and thickets ; beside green rivers, 
on whose banks grew slender trees covered with pink 
blossom, reflected in the green water beneath ; past broken- 
down cabins clustered about the track ; where black people 
in gaudy clothing gazed at the train ; through endless 
woods that gradually melted into dark swamps where 
water glittered under the tall, matted trees, and lean 
white cows, knee deep in the pools, were eating the 
underbrush. 

At last the train ran slow, and finally drew up amongst 
some tumble-down houses. " Is this the place — really ? " 
Agnes asked so piteously that the conductor laughed. 

*' And a queer place it is, miss," he said. " Where a 
stranger may get his money disposed of for him, and be 
found behind a fence next morning with his throat cut, 
any day of the week." 

He laughed again cheerfully, and the n^ro porter 
grinned white from ear to ear. 

They had placed a high wooden stool on the ground, 
and Agnes with some difficulty climbed on to it, and 
jumped down. Her luggage was handed out by the 
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grinning black boy, and then the train drifted slowly 
on. 

She looked up with a wild impulse to call to the con- 
ductor to stop and take her on again, but it was too late. 
Then she looked around, hoping to see her father. He 
was not there. The only figures were two negroes standing 
smiling at her, and a fat woman, who had also dismounted 
from the train, accompanied by a small boy carrsdng 
a Uttle wicker cage, into which had been crammed a 
large green parrot. The bird was so much too big 
for the cage that it had the unhappy effect of sitting 
on its own tail with its head pressing against the roof. 
Agnes followed the woman up the platform, which was 
merely a space of trampled mud. 

Two old railway carriages set on end were marked 
" Coloured Waitmg-Room," and '' White Waiting-Room," 
respectively. 

The fat woman took her stand by the door of the white 
waiting-room, and gazed fixedly at the girl as she came up 
the platform. 

** Perhaps you could tell me where the hotel is ? " Agnes 
inquired. 

The woman grunted, and without moving an inch 
replied, " The Aotel's just across the road there." 

Agnes looked at the motley collection of wooden houses. 
One had the word '* Saloon " painted on it ; another had 
a balcony from which hung a board, bearing the one word 
" Pool." 

She could now see, what she had failed to observe at 
first, that there were two or three small groups of men 
standing by the sidewalks, or squatting about in door- 
ways. There seemed to be no women, neither did the 
men appear occupied in any way. They simply stood or 
squatted in Ustless attitudes ; now and then one of them 
would saunter off and disappear within one of the wooden 
houses. 

Aft^r the train had glided out of j sight ther^ was 
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no sign of life left, except some huge, filthy black pigs 
routing about the bit of waste land beside the sheds. 
A car, drawn by one tiny old mule, came crawling along 
the track, moving at a snail's pace. The driver had 
hitched the reins to a nail in the roof ; he lay back 
with folded arms, his hat tilted over his eyes, while the 
Uttle mule, on thin, trembUng legs, dragged the heavy car 
along by almost imperceptible d^prees. 

Agnes clutched her travelling-bag, and made her way 
across the track to the house marked " Saloon." 

Emerging into the sunshine, she realised for the first 
time how hot it was, and how dreadfully she was alone. 
The heat rose up from the burning groimd and struck 
her in the face. She had, as she picked her way along the 
broken wooden causeway, a sense of loneliness that was 
terrifying — the feeling that makes a small child suddenly 
stand still and howl, because its nurse has gone out of 
sight. Men, idle yet alert, glanced at her with suspicion 
as she passed, but no one moved or spoke. 

She reached the house that had been pointed out to her, 
and ascended to the front verandah by means of several 
broken wooden steps. 

At a side window there stood a young woman with a 
much-curled head of hair, decorated with paste combs. 
A tall, fat negro, his face marked by smallpox, was 
kneeling on the verandah, blacking the boots of a white 
man. 

The white man was lean and sodden-looking, with an 
unshaven face and a bleared, rakish eye. He wore bright 
blue socks and his shoes were very new ; otherwise his 
clothes were shabby to a degree. He sat tilted back in 
the high chair, and held up his foot to the negro, whilst he 
pared his finger-nails with a pen-knife. 

As Agnes came up he stared, but said nothing. She 
turned to a bull-necked man who was leaning on the fence 
watching the boot-blacking. 

" Is this the hotel ? " she asked timidly. 
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The man eyed her without moving. " Yes, this is the 
^tely right enough.*' 

Could I speak to the proprietor ? '* she asked again. 
Mrs. Jenks will be round about the yard somewhere," 
he repUed. " She'll be out presently, if you take a chair." 
He indicated a row of dirty wooden chairs in front of the 
verandah. 

Agnes went and sat down, thankful to be out of the 
glare of the sun for a Uttle. 

The man whose boots had been polished now called for 
a drink, and when the negro brought it to him, he drank 
off the whole without a breath, wiped his mouth with his 
hand, and then, with a visible effort, got out of the chair 
and walked away, with something between a swagger and 
a stagger in his gait. 

The bull-necked man with the leathern face, who all 
this time had been leaning on the fence, watching in 
silence, now stood up. He uttered one word. Agnes 
did not hear what it was ; but the black and he exchanged 
glances for an instant ; they both waited until the other 
man was out of sight, and then turned silently away in 
different directions. 

Agnes stopped the negro as he was about to enter the 
house, and asked him again if she could speak to Mrs. 
Jenks. 

He eyed her doubtfully, and then said he would go and 

She felt afraid to penetrate the house alone, for in the 
room behind her she could discern the figures of several 
men, who seemed to be plajdng a game of cards, and she 
heard their rough voices. All the windows were tightly 
closed in spite of the heat. 

Presently she heard a step behind her, and turning, 
saw the young woman with the frizzled hair, whom she 
had noticed standing by the window when she came up. 

" I'm Mrs. Jenks," she said slowly, eyeing the girl in the 
same intent way that the men had done. 
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" I've come here to meet Mr. Sorel, my father," Agnes 
explained. " He said that he would be here to meet me ; 
we are going to Alicia. May I wait for him here, he must 
have missed his train ? " 

The woman eyed her still in silence. She held a piece 
of crochet-work in her hands, and made several stitches 
in it before she answered ; then she said, exactly in the 
same tone, '* Sorel came here yesterday, but he'd a bad 
chill on him, and he's very ill to-day." 

" Oh, where is he ? Is he in this house ? " said the 
girl. It gave her a moment of unspeakable reUef to think 
that her father, ill or well, should be there at all. 

" He's real bad, I can tell you ; but you can see for 
yourself ! " said the woman. She pushed open a door 
beside them. " Walk in there," she said. 

Agnes entered a passage, which, in contrast to the glare 
outside, seemed absolutely dark. She fumbled along after 
her guide, and they descended two or three wooden steps 
into a sort of square entry. 

" I'll see if he's asleep still," said Mrs. Jenks, and dis- 
appeared through another door. 

She came back in a minute. " He's awake now," she 
said ; ** you can go in." She nodded towards the room 
behind her, holding the door open with one foot mean- 
while, and making a few more stitches in her crochet. 

Agnes entered in silence. There was more light here, 
and the room was not quite so hot. The walls appeared 
to be only made of screens of boards covered with coarse 
paper, flaming with great gay flowers. There were two 
broken chairs, and a low iron bedstead covered with dingy 
sheets. 

Austin Sorel lay on it, propped with some dirty pillows. 
His face was livid and sunken, so that the dry lips were 
drawn backwards over the teeth. His hair lay in damp 
matted locks, and drops of sweat trickled down his fore- 
head. He held a coarse handkerchief in one hand, and 
feebly tried to wipe his face with it. 
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Again, in a moment, a rush of pity, a sudden uprising 
of her untried affection, filled the girl's heart. 

She forgot her toilsome journey, and all her fears ; she 
was only thankful that she might be with him now. She 
dropped on her knees beside the bed, and laid her hands on 
his, which felt damp and horrible. 

*' Oh, father ! Why did you not tell me that you were 
so ill ? I would have come long ago ! " 

He tried to speak, but the dry lips failed to enunciate 
a word ; tried to smile, and then faintly returned the 
pressure of her hand. " Good girl ! " he whispered at last. 

Agnes got up and looked about her. Her fatigue had 
vanished for the moment, and she thought of nothing but 
how she could help him now. Going to the ricketty 
window that looked into the back yard, she opened it with 
some difficulty ; then propped it up with the leg of one 
of the broken chairs, and set the door open, so that a faint 
current of air began to move through the room. She found 
a drop of water in a jug, and a small tin basin, and with 
the water and some Eau de Cologne from her dressing-bag 
she washed his face and hands, and then spread a clean 
handkerchief on the pillow. Austin sank back with a sign 
of reUef, and closed his eyes again. Agnes sat and fanned 
him for a little, imtil he breathed more easily and seemed 
to have fallen asleep. 

She watched him for a few minutes longer to make 
sure that he was sleeping. Then she got up and went 
in search of Mrs. Jenks. 

** I must find some one to sit with him for a little, whilst 
I have some food," she thought ; ** or else I shall be ill, 
and can do nothing." 

The loose boards creaked even under her careful tread, 
as she made her way out of the room into the dark entry 
beyond. The door leading out of the house was open, 
but the back yard was empty. 

She thought that she heard the sound of women's voices 
from another door, and, hoping that it led on to the 
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verandah, opened it, only to find herself in another, larger 
room. It appeared to be a sort of parlour. The same 
board walls were covered with the ssiae coarse faring 
paper ; but there was a carpet on the floor, and a table in 
the middle of the room. 

Entering, Agnes encountered a blast of heat that might 
have been from the door of a furnace. She stood still for 
a moment, wondering if it was possible to go in. 

Then she saw that there were three women in the room. 
The window that looked to the front was shut. The 
sun beat in, unhindered by any curtain or blind. The 
outer door, too, was shut, and a stove, almost red hot, 
was roaring away in full blast at the end of the room. On 
either side of the stove, in rocking-chairs, sat two young 
women; a third rather older stood by the window. 
One of them (dressed in crimson merino, trimmed with 
plush) held a young baby on her knee. The child was 
wrapped in thick shawls, its tiny face streaming with 
perspiration, as the mother, apparently quite cool and 
comfortable, rocked herself back and forwards by the stove. 
All were totally unemployed, and were talking with a kind 
of listless mystery. 

There seemed no reason for anything about this place, 
thought Agnes; yet a furtive idleness that might have 
concealed a great deal hung over it all. She had for the 
moment a sensation of moving through some purposeless 
nightmare. 

Standing in the doorway, she addressed the women. 
" Please," she said, " I am quite a stranger, and I don't 
know my way about this house. I want to find the land- 
lady — Mrs. Jenks, isn't it ? " 

They all stared, first at each other, then at her. 

" Yes, Mrs. Jenks," said the woman by the window. 

" My father is very ill," Agnes went on, " I have left 
him in the room behind there. I must go and have some 
food, for I have had a long journey, and I want to get 
the people of the house to send for a doctor." 
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" There ain't no doctor ye can get here/' said the woman 
placidly. 

'* Well, I want some one to sit beside him for half an 
hour while I am away/' She suddenly appealed to them 
all. " Won't one of you be kind enough to do so ? " 

There was a long dead silence. They all looked at each 
other, and no one spoke. Then the woman in the red 
dress, who had a kind enough face, said slowly : 

'* Wa-al " — she looked round at the others — " I don't 
mind, for a bit — till you get something to eat." She lifted 
the moist baby, and held it out to her companion. " Jest 
take him, Carrie." Then she patted her hair, which was 
arranged in elaborate rolls on the top of her head, brushed 
some crumbs from the skirt of her dress, and rising, said 
to Agnes, " Is he in there ? What is it ? A bad chill'U 
kill you in a day or two here." 



CHAPTER XLVI 

" nr^HERE ain't no doctor here," Mrs. Jenks repeated. 

A '* But can't I send a telegram ? " said Agnes. 

" Ye might. As like as not he wouldn't be here for two 
days, and he" (looking at Austin) "would be dead by 
then, or better, so ye needn't trouble him." 

She walked slowly but decidedly away, and Agnes sat 
down again to watch by the bedside. She had given her 
father some cooling drink that Mrs. Jenks had recom- 
mended, and after taking it he fell asleep. When he 
wakened he seemed rather better, and was able to speak 
again. 

"Nancy," he said, holding her hand, looking at her 
as if he could not take his eyes from her face, " you must 
try to get me back to the plantation. This is no place 
for you. You can't stay here. If you can get a waggon 
we can drive." 

" But you can't stand that. You're too ill." 

" Better than this," he said faintly. " There's no use 
waiting. There is no saying what may happen here. It's 
not a good place for a sick man. You must leave as soon 
as possible. It won't do me any harm. I shall be better 
at home." 

He smiled at the last word, but the mere sound of it 
made the girl feel less forlorn. That they were within 
measurable distance of any place that could be so called 
reassured her a little. 

She promised that she would do as he wished, and went 
off sigsdn in search of some one who could procure a wagg[on. 
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Mrs. Jenks was apparently useless to appeal to for 
anything. 

" You'd maybe better speak to some of the men in 
there," the young woman in the red dress told Agnes, 
indicating the bar-room. 

Agnes had heard and read, of course, often, of the true 
chivalry that underlay the rough exterior of such men as 
these, but she was none the less afraid of venturing on 
it. There had been Uttle sign of anything of the kind 
as yet. 

She stood on the verandah, looking about her and 
wondering what she ought to do. No one in this curious 
place seemed inclined to speak. The women were strangely 
silent. If she did ask any question, they always replied 
that they knew nothing about it, and looked the other 
way. Two of them had by this time disappeared, 
while her friend in the red merino had retired to nurse 
the baby by the stove. 

The heat out of doors was increasing as the day ap- 
proached to noon. Agnes saw no sign of life about the 
houses yet. The only things stirring were the great 
black pigs, the negro porter, and the little old mule that 
tottered with the car behind it along the track, only this 
time it was going in the opposite direction. She hoped 
that when the next train came the conductor might assist 
her, and sat down on the verandah to await its arrival. 
After a while she saw two men mounted on strange, high- 
peaked Mexican saddles come riding up to the house. 

One was a young man with very light hair and a sun- 
burnt face ; his companion was a good deal older. Both 
wore queer gloves with long, embroidered gauntlets, and 
they walked with a curious swagger as they swung off 
the high saddles and came up the wooden steps. They 
spoke a word to the negro, and then disappeared 
within. 

Presently Agnes saw the man who had been having his 
boots polished when she arrived in the morning, sitting by 
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the window next to her. He was pla3ang cards, and had 
a tumbler of some dark liquor on the table at his elbow. 
His hat was pushed on the back of his head, and his long, 
pale face wore an expression at once stupified and excited. 

She had waited for a few minutes, but heard no sound 
of a train, so at last she went to the door of the room 
and looked in. 

At first she did not know who to speak to, but then 
addressed herself to the bull-necked man she had seen in 
the morning, who now stood near the doorway, smoking. 

" I want to know," she began — ^at the sound of her 
voice they all stopped talking and stared at her in silence— 
" if I can get a covered waggon with two horses," she went 
on, " to drive my father to the plantation at Alicia. He 
is very ill." 

" There's no waggon," said the man slowly. 

Some one in the background made a remark in a low 
tone, at which several of the men laughed aloud. Agnes 
heard a clicking noise, and they turned to their game again. 
The others smoked, and spat, and stared. Some had 
their feet on the tables, others sprawled about on chairs. 
They all had their hajts on, and no one had moved as she 
entered the room. Then an evil-looking man near the door 
tilted his chair, and staring in her face, said something to 
her. The dialect was strange, and she did not quite catch 
the words ; only the tone was significant, and a sudden 
deadly terror came over the girl as she heard. She grasped 
the handle of the door, feeling her face get suddenly " goose 
skin," and her knees begin to shake. 

Taking a step forward into the room, she raised her 
voice a little. " My father is very ill. I Mosh for a waggon 
and a driver at once," she said again, unconsciously using 
a tone that made the men look up. Several of them 
moved their chairs, as if they unwillingly acknowledged 
the presence of a superior. One took off his battered 
hat and laid it on the table beside him ; another half 
rose from his seat with an awkward gesture ; the bull- 
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necked man straightened himself, and threw away the end 
of his cigar. 

At the far end of the room, sitting at a small table, 
Agnes saw the two men who had ridden up to the house 
half an hour before. The younger man was sitting with 
his back to her, but as she spoke wheeled round in 
his chair, looked at her for a moment, and then rose 
slowly to his feet, holding his hat in his hand. 

*' If I can be of any use to the lady " he began. 

" Oh, Lord ! " exclaimed his companion, and a shout 
of laughter followed. Agnes heard something about 
" Jacky " and " the girl." 

She did not listen, but stood still by the door, and the 
young man advanced towards her up the crowded room. 
He walked with a curious mincing step, in his riding 
breeches and long boots, ornamented with huge Mexican 
spurs. He was grasping a riding-whip in one hand. The 
hand lifted for a moment as he passed the group of men 
by the door. 

" Can I be of any service to you, madam ? " he said as 
he came up. 

He spoke like an Englishman, but his manner was a 
mixture of hesitation and impudence, and he stared hard 
in her face as he spoke. 

'* Hello, Jacky ! Play fair," some one called out, as 
the young man stepped into the passage along with 
Agnes. 

*' Jacky " turned and pulled the door shut with a bang. 

" Come in here, and tell me what you want," he said, 
opening the door of the parlour. It was still as hot as 
an oven — empty now, for the young woman and the baby 
had disappeared. * 

" Jacky " followed Agnes into the room, still stepping 
gingerly along, trjdng to keep his absurd spurs from 
catching on the ragged carpet. 

" If you can tell me what you want, I'll see if I can get 
the waggon," he went on. 
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He leant one hand on the table, holding the other against 
his hip, still grasping the riding-whip in his right hand, 
and looked at her in the same strange way. 

She saw then how young he was — ^his face very fair, with 
small features. The eyes were so dilated that they seemed 
to be all pupil, making them look almost black. She liked 
neither his looks nor his manner, but he spoke like an 
Englishman, and he had been the only person to show 
any attention to her request. 

" You are very kind," she said, still trembling. '* You 
will know better than I can what I want. I have only 
just arrived in this country, and I don't know the roads 
or the distances or anjrthing." 
Where do you want to go ? " 

I want to go to a plantation about nine mUes from 
Alicia." 

" Murrel's ? " 

" Yes, that's the name, I think." 

" That's twenty miles from here. Is your father very 
sick ? " 

" Yes, he is ; but he is anxious to get back, and he says 
he cannot stay here." 

" You've come from England, I think ? " he said. 

" Oh, yes. You are an Englishman," cried Agnes, for- 
getting her dislike in the joy of discovering a fellow 
countr3anan. 

He laughed^ — ^blushed, she thought — and answered 
shortly, " Once was." 

Then he came a step nearer to her, and before she knew 
what he was going to do, took up her hand and kissed it. 

Agnes started back with an expression of disgust and 
terror that mav him laugh again. He bent closer to her. 
She saw his eyes glitter, and suddenly stood still before 
him, without retreating another step. In the distance she 
heard a door open, and the sound of loud voices and heavy 
feet. 

'' I am all alone here," she said, looking up in his face 
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as she spoke. '' If you are a gentleman at all, please try 
to help me." 

" What is a gentleman at all? I didn't know there were 
degrees about it." 

Don't you know what it means ? " she asked. 
I used to know," he answered ; then added, '* I'll try 
to remember now. Will you take me to see your father ? 
He mayn't be fit to be moved, you know. It's past one 
o'clock already. You can't take a sick man over twenty 
miles of the worst roads in the country before dark, and 
if you try you'll find yourself spending the night by the 
roadside." 

" What can I do then ? " 

** Stay here. Keep in the room with him." He looked 
at her meaningly. " And don't go trying to get Mrs. Jenks 
to help you. You've been with sick people before ? " 

" Oh, yes, but he is very ill." 

" What's the matter ? A bullet wound ? " 

*' Oh, no ! " The girl started, looking into the hard 
bright eyes. *' He's been ill for a long time, and he got 
a chill coming here to meet me." 

The man nodded. " Let's have a look at him," he 
said. 

Agnes led him into her father's room. As they entered 
Austin opened his eyes. When he saw who was with the 
girl he made an effort to rise on his elbow, but sank back 
again with a groan. 

" Feeling pretty bad, sir ? " said the young man, ad- 
vancing to the bed. He knelt down on one knee, with a 
great jangle of spurs, and with an adroit movement slipped 
his arm under Austin and turned him into an easier position. 
" See here," he went on, speaking with Ids mouth close 
to his ear, " you're a very sick man indeed, you know ; 
and if you start off at this hour of the day you'll never 
reach Murrel's before night, not if you had ten horses. If 
the young lady will look after you to-night, I'll see about 
a waggon first thing to-morrow morning," 
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Agnes heard her father mutter something about, " Not 
a place for her/' 

''Well, I grant yon it's not quite a ladies' boarding- 
school ; but if she stays in here with you, I'll speak to 
Jenks, and she'll be all right." 

Agnes came and bent over the bed. " I will stay with 
you, father, and I'm sure that it will be all right. There 
is a woman there — ^the one who came and sat with you 
for a while. She was quite kind. She will get me an3rtliing 
I want." 

The young man said something she did not hear. Her 
father nodded faintly, and made a motion with his right 
hand. Jacky stooped again, and drew out a little revolver 
from under the pillow. 

Can you use it ? " he asked, holding it to Agnes. 
No, no ; I don't know an3rthing about it. I'd be 
afraid to touch it," she said, remembering suddenly how 
once Terence had proposed to teach Elma and her to shoot 
straight, and had been indignant at their refusal. 

" You'd be wise to learn, if you are going to live 
down here," said Jacky. He examined the revolver and 
laid it down again, not under the pillow this time, but 
close to the sick man's hand. 

" Well," he said, " I'U look in again later, and see how 
he's getting on. I'll see about a waggon. Is that all I 
can do for you ? " 

He spoke with difficulty, frequently hesitating as if to 
choose a suitable word, then he went out, and when Agnes 
heard the torrent of language he used to some one whom 
he met at the door, she understood his careful speech. 

" Do you know that man, father ? " she asked. 

Austin nodded. 

*' Who is he ? " 

She heard the words " Englishman . . . bad lot," and 
could make out no more, for another attack of pain had 
come on, and he was nearly unconscious again. 

In the late afternoon the red merino woman came to 
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the door, entering without knock or apology of any kind. 
Her elaborate coiffure was by this time rather touzled, 
and she smelt strongly of brandy, but Agnes was glad to 
see her. 

** You want some food, I guess," she drawled. " There's 
some crackers and coffee in the parlour, if you go right in 
now. He's real bad," she said, standing and looking down 
at Austin. 

Agnes thanked her, and left her to sit with the sick man, 
while she returned to the parlour, where she found a meal 
still on the table. There were dirty plates and cups about, 
as if two or three people had been eating, although the 
room was mysteriously empty. 

She forced herself to eat something, and to drink a 
cup of cold coffee, and then went into a dirty, empty 
bedroom, that the woman had shown her before, where 
she found a little water and washed her face and hands. 
When she returned, somewhat refreshed, to her father, 
Red Merino was standing calmly searching the pockets of 
his coat, which hung by the window. She did not appear 
at all disconcerted by the sight of Agnes ; only, lajdng 
down some letters she had been looking at, she remarked, 
" There ain't much of value here ; but if you know where 
his money is, you'd better put it on yourself." Then, 
nodding to Agnes, she flung the coat back again over the 
chair and moved to the door. 

** Goin' to-morrow, are ye ? " she said, standing still. 

" Yes, if we can. A man who knows my father — ^they 
call him * Jacky ' here — ^is going to get a waggon for me." 

" When ? To-morrow ? " 

" Yes, to-morrow morning, he said." 

The woman sniggered. " You lay your life he won't 
be up to much to-morrow morning." 

" Why not ? " Agnes asked, gazing at her. 

" What do you suppose he's down here for ? To read 
the Bible ? " said the woman, who was swinging the door 
to and fro with her foot. 
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''What Acs be come fw?" Agnes asked. 

" Why, to ^lend his mcMiey, of course. To get drunk, 
an' an that." Sbe nodded to Agnes again. " You'll git 
no vaggcMi to-nxKTow morning if he's to find it for you. 
Waal, good-night." 

Agnes sat still by the bedside after she had gone. The 
light was getting voy dun now, and she wondered how 
long the one candle in the room would bum. Whilst her 
father lay quiet, ^le could sit beside him in the darkness, she 
thought, and not waste the candle ; but as the night came 
on the noises in the house mysteriously increased. People 
seemed to come and go. She heard the sound of horses' 
hoofs in the yard. YeUs of lan^to* sounded now and then 
from the front of the house. Qnoea heavy, stumbling step 
came dose at hand, and the door behind her opened. 
Agnes started up, but the intruder, whoever it was, had 
shut the door again, and she heard the steps retreating. 

Then ha fother b^gan to moan and toss about, and 
she ht the jxedous candle. He was far too heavy for 
ha to lift, so she could do very httle to ease his sufEering, 
bejTond attending to his wants, giving him something 
to drink, and soothing him as wdl as she could. She 
got out a tiny kettle from her travelling-bag, and 
boiled some water, but then she was at an end of her 



At last some one knocked at the door. Agnes was afraid 
to say, " Come in." She got up softly, taking the little 
revolver from the pillow and holding it in her right hand; 
then moved to the door and opened it. 

She saw Jacky on the threshold. He laughed when he 
caught sight of the revolver. 

" You're holding that upside down, 3^u know," he said. 
" Better leave it alone altogether. How's your father 
now ? " 

Agnes remembered what Red Merino had said, and 
looked at him, shrinking away as he came nearer. 

But as the man came into the room her father suddenly 
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raised himself, with a groan of intense pain, and they 
both hurried towards him, 

" Have you any brandy? Give it to me here, quick," 
said Jacky. 

Agnes poured out some hastily, and he supported the 
sick man on his arm, tilting the cup against his teeth, 
until he got him to swallow a little of the brandy. 

*' There, now; you look after him as well as you can, 
and I'll see if I can get some hot water. You've only a 
teacupful in that thing." 

He motioned to her to support her father as he had 
done, and then left the room. 

Agnes could scarcely breathe whilst he was away. She 
thought her father would die in her arms as she sat there. 

She felt as if half an hour had passed, although it 
was in reality only a few minutes, until the young man 
returned. He brought some hot water and a bottle of 
laudanum with him, and directed her how to apply it. 

The acute pain passed off after a while, and Austin 
lay still, breathing more easily. Agnes sat on the edge 
of the bed, the young man on one of the broken chairs, 
watching in silence. At last he rose quietly. 

'* Oh, don't go away," said Agnes desperately, but 
speaking in a whisper, lest she should rouse her father. 
She went on hurriedly, " You will go and get drunk, I 
know — that woman told me why you came here — ^and ray 
father is d5dng. Can't you wait till we have gone ? " 

The hard, unflickering, dilated eyes fixed upon her grew 
brighter with anger for a moment. He hesitated, then his 
face relaxed. He laughed softly, and swore under his 
breath, then, turning with a httle clink of spurs and creaking 
of leather boots, sat down again by the bed. 

Agnes was as white as a sheet now — a great deal whiter 
than the grimy sheets on which the sick man lay. She 
had been sitting on the edge of the bed until she was 
stiff with fatigue, afraid to move in case she wakened 
him. 
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" He's sound asleep now. You lean back there ; you'll 
be more comfortable so," said Jacky, rising. He lifted a 
pillow, and shoved it behind her shoulders. " Lean back 
and rest. He's all right just now." 

The girl leant her head back, and before she was aware 
an overpowering weariness had stolen across her. She 
could not even Uft her hand to push in the hairpins 
that were sticking into her head. Her eyelids seemed 
to close with a leaden weight. She swam off into uncon- 
sciousness without another movement, the moment that 
her head touched the pillow. 



CHAPTER XLVII 

IT was such a deep sleep. Agnes had forgotten every- 
thing in the world when she wakened with a 
start, cramped by her uncomfortable position, and 
scarcely knowing where she was. The candle was just 
guttering in the socket, the quick morning beginning 
to brighten in the sky. She raised herself and looked 
about her. 

The young man still sat opposite, his bright, bead-like 
eyes fixed upon Austin's face. As Agnes stirred he looked 
up. 

" He's better — been asleep all this time." He yawned 
and looked at his watch. " Now, if you are going to 
move him, we'd better be going soon. I'll go and see 
about the waggon, and then come back and help you. 
If you can, get him into some of his clothes, and we'll 
wrap him in a blanket. We can take him as easy as 
possible." 

" Are you coming ? " said Agnes, hesitating. 

He stood up, stretching his arms above his head, and 
yawning. " Yes, I'll come and see you safe there." 

" But," Agnes began. A sudden sparkle came into her 
black eyes. 

" Oh, I can get drimk to-morrow, on my way back," 
he said, laughing. 

Agnes was half frightened, half amused. She asked him 
to sit with her father a little longer, and went off to make 
what toilette she could in the bedroom that she had been 
in before. There was a scrap of looking-glass there, and 
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surveying herself in it, she wondered how she could have 
spoken to or endured with cahnness the gaze even of this 
nameless stranger, looking as she did. 

For (in spite of the noveUsts) the effects of a long, hot 
journey, a day of anxiety, and an almost sleepless night, 
had made her very sad to look upon. The slips of black 
hair hung limp about her pale, unwashed face ; her eyes 
were dim under the swollen Uds ; her lips were blue ; she 
looked twenty years older than she had done the week 
before. 

However, when she had tidied herself up a Uttle she 
felt less deplorable, and returned to find her father awake 
again. He was very weak, but not suffering so much 
pain. 

" All right ; it's better to go. You can't stay here, 
Nancy," he said, when she told him that he was going to 
be moved. 

An hour later they carried him to the front of the house, 
where a covered waggon drawn by two mules was waiting. 
Mrs. Jenks and the negro porter were the only people 
visible at that hour. The sum the woman named, when 
asked for her bill, astonished the girl; but she was 
thankful to leave the place, and paid it without a 
word. 

'* And my blankets ? How much for them ? " said Mrs. 
Jenks. 

As she looked at her Agnes vaguely wondered if she 
had worn those paste combs all night, for they were still 
winking in her frowsy hair, even in the early dawn. 

" Your blankets will be returned in the waggon," said 
Jacky, who had come up in time to hear this. " Get in ; 
never mind her/* he said, hoisting Agnes up as he spoke. 
He swung himself into his high saddle and called to the 
black boy to start the mules. 

As they rumbled off Agnes looked back on Mrs. Jenks, 
standing talking to the tall, fat negro. She observed, with 
a sudden horror, that this morning he wore bright blue 
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socks and a pair of new boots, like those of the man that 
she had seen on the verandah the day before. 

The waggon lumbered on, sticking fast every now and 
then in the deep, sandy roads, splashing through the 
shallow pools, jolting over wooden bridges. The wooden 
houses disappeared, and the straggling wooden causeway 
came to an end. An emaciated cow was standing chewing 
splinters off the last post as they drove out of the village. 

The road entered a wood, and then they crossed a 
wooden bridge, and got in amongst the cypress swamps, 
then out once more to the long fields, with a grey log 
cabin here and there. 

The sun had risen furiously hot, and Agnes soon lost all 
her points of geography. They might have been going 
through a landscape in the moon, for all she knew. 

Her father had fallen asleep. The fresh air seemed to 
have done him good, and although he moaned when the 
waggon jolted badly, his breathing was quieter. 

Now and then Jacky would ride up to give some direction 
to the driver, or say a word or two to the girl, but most 
of the time he rode alongside in silence. 

Agnes looked out at the sandy, lonesome roads, at the 
deep forests and the swamps, at the cotton-fields and 
cabins, then at the man riding beside her. She thought 
of England and home ; of the quiet little parsonage, and 
her Uncle Timothy with his spectacles on, reading the 
Spectator) of the order and safety of life in her native 
country ; even, with longing, of Miss Briggs, bending above 
her beadwork amongst the malformed walnut furniture 
of the hot little sitting-room. 

Then she looked at her father, l5dng breathing painfully 
with the stamp of mortal illness on his face. 

She had read so often of young women who came to 
outlandish parts of the earth, far worse than this, and 
estabUshed an instant camaraderie with outlaws, and 
the roughest of the rough men amongst whom they found 
themselves — very amusing reading, but now she was 
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painfully aware that whatever the heroines could do, she 
had no talent for that sort of thing. She was simply afraid 
of them all — afraid even of the young man who had assisted 
her, as she would have been of a tiger that had purred at 
her kindly. There was nothing in her nature to meet the 
circumstances ; she was a futile creature, who could only 
hold a revolver upside down, and felt no confidence in her 
own power to influence men of that sort, whilst n^roes 
were a problem she had never even considered as yet. 
Those she had spoken to had been more gentle and 
polite than the white people, and she was less afraid of them. 
. . . Self-contempt is an enervating exercise, and after 
she had indulged for a while in these thoughts the girl felt 
miserably depressed. Perhaps, after all, she would have 
been wiser to stay at home ; she could do her father 
very little good when she was such an inefficient coward. 
She sat gazing out of the waggon and wishing herself 
at home again. 

They stopped after an hour or two, to rest the mules 
and have some food, then Agnes got out of the waggon and 
sat down on the low rail of a bridge, taking off her hat to 
let the air cool her face. 

The young man dismounted and came beside her. 
*' Feeling strange ? " he asked. 

'* Very," said Agnes. '* Do you think we can get my 
father home all right ? " 

He glanced into the waggon. " Yes, I think so. We'll 
be there by four o'clock. Are you tired ? Shall we not 
wait a little longer ? " 

** It's cooler in the woods," said Agnes. 

She looked round about her. Everywhere she could 
see the gigantic trees, some of them draped with trailing 
vines, some of them blasted as if by fire. The turf in 
the clearings was green as emerald, and low bushes 
covered with white blossom stood here and there. 

*' I'd like to have some of those flowers," she said, 
looking at them. 
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Jacky walked after her as she stepped into the wood. 
He pulled at the white branches, cracking them off one 
by one till he had a great handful. Their footsteps made 
no noise on the velvet turf. 

Suddenly Agnes stood still. " Oh, look ! '* she called 
softly, pointing in front of them. 

There, in a green recess, on turf like deep emerald velvet, 
with just a shaft of sunlight striking down through the 
gigantic trees, she saw five red birds — ^like flames, like jewels, 
too beautiful to be real or to touch the earth it seemed, 
each one a living flame from head to tail — flittering about 
in the still green recess. 

" Oh, look at those birds ! " she exclaimed. *' They 
must have lost their way and flown down out of 
heaven ! " 

" Cardinal birds," said Jacky. '* Have you never seen 
them before ? " 

" Never. Oh, these are cardinal birds ! " said Agnes. 

She took the handful of white blossoms from him, and 
they walked back to the waggon in silence. But the 
sound of their voices had scared the red birds ; they flew 
up and away, uttering low, musical cries like the dialogue 
of happy souls. They flamed for an instant through the 
dark foliage, and were gone. 

A wave of remembrance came over the girl. She 
seemed again to be sitting in a hot Uttle room, with a 
crowd of women in bonnets, drinking tea and talking 
about slugs. 

" I once heard a horrid story about a cardinal bird," 
she said to Jacky. " When I was in England an old 
lady told me that some one she knew had one sent home 
to her by a nephew. She kept it in a cage — a. thing like 
thai ! — and she fed it on black-beetles till it developed a 
raging thirst, and went on drinking water aU day long till 
it died ! " Her face clouded; she bent over the blossoms 
to hide it. 

" Well," said Jacky, " I was gomg to suggest having a 
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shot at one, but if you feel like that I'd better not." He 
looked a little confused by her emotion. 

Agnes climbed into the waggon again, and they nunbled 
off along the sandy road. She lifted her father's head on 
to her lap, making him more comfortable, and he seemed 
still asleep. They were nearing the end of their journey 
at last. She sat looking out, and scarcely saw the road 
they passed along. 

" Things like that can happen in this miserable world 
to a beautiful red bird that might have sung in heaven," 
she thought. " And what may not happen to me? What 
may not happen to me?'' 

An hour later, as the sun was beginning to decline, they 
rumbled again over a long wooden bridge, and reached a 
harder, smoother road, where the mules quickened their 
pace. 

The sick man was groaning now, for the pain was 
coming on again, and Agnes felt how every jolt hurt him 
as they bumped along the road. 

'* We're near the house now ! " said Jacky, riding up. 

Agnes looked out and saw a white-painted wooden house, 
standing in a small clearing. 

As they stopped at the door a man came up from the 
sheds behind, and a heavy-faced woman, who wore a tidy 
cotton gown, came out to meet them. 

'* I told him he wasn't fit to go, but he was set on meeting 
you himself," she said, as she assisted them to lift Austin 
out of the waggon. 

The two men carried him into the house. 

" I'm Mrs. Baker," said the woman, looking at Agnes 
kindly. " You'd like a cup of coffee, I dare say ? " 

" Oh, thank you. I'd like to see that my father is all 
right first," said Agnes. 

She was surprised at the neatness of the room, when 
she followed Mrs. Baker into the house. She understood 
now how her father had called it " home." It was all 
so clean ; there was a table with a striped cloth by the 
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window — a photograph of old Mrs. Sorel stood on it, 
some books and writing things, and a picture of Agnes 
herself. She glanced around the room, and then Mrs. Baker 
came and helped her to get the sick man put to bed. 
He lay back exhausted, the yellow face showing its ugly 
colour against the white pillows. 

After a few minutes Agnes went to the door, and found 
"Tacky" with a long tumbler in his hand, standing 
talking to Baker. 

" ru be off then," he said, as she came out. " Can I send 
a telegram for you, or anything, when I get back to Alicia ? " 
Oh, are you going straight back all that way ! " 
Yes ; it won't hurt me. I can ride much faster than 
we came. 1*11 rest my horse at AUcia." He stood looking 
at her. ** Have you friends anywhere in America ? " he 
asked. 

" Yes, in Waishington," said Agnes. 

" H'm ; I*d let them know that your father is very 
ill. Well, good-bye, then, if there's nothing more that I 
can do ? " 

Agnes held out her hand to him. ** Good-bye ; thank 
you very much," she said. 

He took her hand for an instant, looked at her again, 
then jumped upon his horse and lifted his hat to her as 
he rode away. 

She stood on the verandah looking after him. He was 
a mere incident, a " ship that paissed " in this new country ; 
yet she was sorry to see him go. 

Mrs. Baker had promised to sit up with Austin and 
let Agnes have a quiet night. As she lay down in the 
clean little room that had been prepared for her, she 
thought again of the young man — ^whose name she never 
even knew. " He will have reached Alicia by this time," 
she thought. 

She remembered a book that used to be a great favourite 
with them all at school. Maria Briggs had first introduced 
it to the other girls. It told of the marvellous effects of 
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a pure young girl's gentle words and smile upon the 
inhabitants of a mining camp. Agnes could not quite 
remember how the pure young girl had got there, or what 
happened afterwards; but she knew that many a hard 
heart had melted imder her rebuke. 

" Fm so useless,*' she thought. " I couldn't say any- 
thing to him. The favotu* was on his side ; it was he that 
was kind to me. I hope he won't get very drunk ! " 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

" A YEAR more, Nancy ! If I could only have another 

1\. year even ! " said Austin. 

He was l5dng with his head sunk in the pillows, his arms 
stretched out, the restless fingers twitching all the time. 
It was late at night — a hot night when the open doors 
and windows let in no air. Agnes could see on the far 
horizon the constant flittering of the sheet-lightning, and 
hear the frogs sing in the swamps with a high sing-song, 
almost like the sound of some monotonous musical instru- 
ment. 

" I wish that you could, father," she said. . " I wish we 
could have had years together ; perhaps it might have 
made up a Uttle to you." 

He shook his head, and brushed her hand impatiently 
away as she was about to arrange his pillow. " Leave 
me alone, please. Oh, I don't want to be cross, child, but 
I'm sick of all this ! " 

Agnes went on fanning him gently, and laid her 
hand on his for an instant, looking at him with a 
smile. 

" God knows I've nothing to leave in the world, except 
you," he went on. " And I'm nothing to you, after all ; 
but I want to stay — ^to squeeze something out of Ufe yet. 
Oh, it was fine, Nancy, when I first came here, to ride 
into the forest as far as I could go, to feel the sun, and 
smell the earth in the morning. I've felt I could root in 
it like the hogs ; it was so good ! " He smiled, a pitiful 
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smile with his dry lips, that Agnes could not bear to see. 
" I seemed almost to catch it then," he went on, turning 
his face away from her. 

" What, father ? " asked the girl. 

" Just living ; something, something — ^I don't know 
what. My mind's so confused now. What was I sa3ang ? 
What will become of you, now, Nancy ? " 

" Oh, I shaU be aU right, father." 

He closed his eyes and lay still for a few minutes, and 
Agnes hoped he was asleep ; but when she next looked up, 
his eyes were fixed upon her face. She did not speak, 
till he said suddenly : 

" So you couldn't marry Mark Bassett ? " 

" No, father, I couldn't ! " said Agnes ; her voice 
quivered. 

He regarded her with the same fixed look. " Your— 
tnother — loved — m^," he said slowly, with a pause between 
each word. 

His eyes closed again, and he fell off into an uneasy 
sleep. Mrs. Baker came in to urge the girl to go to bed, 
saying that she would sit up with him till morning. She 
was very sensible and kind, and after her long, anxious 
journey, strange as all her surroundings still were, Agnes 
had felt the sense of rest and safety deUcious. Her father 
was very ill, but she was able to give him proper attention, 
and the people were friendly and obUging. She had a 
curious feeling every morning of wakening irUo a dream 
instead of out of it — as if all the scenery and the strange 
people around her were a vision that might dissolve at any 
moment. 

It gave her quite a start, the first day that she received 
a bundle of letters. Somehow she had never thought of 
letters r^ching her in this place at all. There was a note 
from Margaret Woods, begging her to tell them how she 
had got on, and how her father was. 

" I will leave Terence to add a postscript," she said at 
the end. 
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The postscript was brief. " // / don't hear next week 
how you arey I shall come and see*' 

Agnes clutched the letter tight. She felt as if her heart 
began to sing for a moment; but only for a moment, for 
immediately the old feeling rose up again, of pride and 
resentment. *' I won't have him come and make his 
mother miserable. She was only kind for his sake ! " 
and she sat down and repUed to Margaret's letter. 

She told of her safe arrival, that her father was very 
iU, but that she was now in a comfortable house, and the 
people were very kind. " She can't think I want him to 
come ! " she thought, as she closed the letter. 

Next day was Simday . Her father was worse, and Agnes 
sat with him aU the time. He asked what day of the 
week it was, and when she told him, said, *' No priests 
here I'' 

After a while he touched her hand. " Read to me, 
Nancy ! " 

Agnes went to her room to find a book. She stood by 
the open door, as she came back, looking out into the 
dazzUng simshine. The waU of the virgin forest shut 
in the clearing on every side but one ; far away, over 
there in the distance somewhere, was the friend of her 
heart. 

" I couldn't let him come," she thought, standing leaning 
against the pillars of the verandah, and watching the 
little black hogs that were rooting about, hunting for 
acorns under the oak-trees that grew about the clearing. 

But how I wish that he would I " 

Then again, as so often before, she pushed the thought 
of personal happiness away from her, sa3dng to herself, 
'* It doesn't matter. I can just keep it in my heart ! " 

A great jet-black butterfly fluttered past her, and settled 
on the pink blossom of the Uttle tree that grew by the 
verandah. Then came a huge one with eyes Uke peacocks' 
feathers on his wings. Agnes watched it all. She was 
b^inning to find so 9iany beauties in this new place. Why 
20 
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could that not content her ? Was the beauty of the world 
not Plough ? 

She returned to her father's room and sat down to read 
to him, but the book sounded so unreal and tedious, that 
she was ashamed to go on with it. 

" Shall I go on, father ; it's very stupid ? " 

" Yes ; I'm tired of that now. Read me the Bible— 
that's real, anyway." 

She got a Bible, and handed it to him ; he turned the 
pages with difficulty, and then pushed the book towards 
her, pointing with his finger to the place where he wanted 
her to read. Agnes began in a low, steady voice. 

" Yea, also the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, 
and madness is in their heart while they Hve, and after that 
they go to the dead. . . . The Uving know that they shall 
die . . . the dead know not any thing, neith^ have they 
any more a reward ; for the memory of them is forgotten. 
Also their love, and their hatred " (she heard him mutter 
to himself " their hatred ! "), " and their envy, is now 
perished ; neither have they any more a portion for ever 
in any thing that is done under the sun. . . ." 

*' Go on ! " he said faintly ; and Agnes read on : 

** For man also knoweth not his time : as the iishes that 
are taken in an evil net, and as the birds that are caught in 
the snare ; so are the sons of men snared in an evil time, 
when it falleth suddenly upon them. . . ." 

Agnes read on mechanically ; her father lay with closed 
eyes, quite still now. 

" There was a Uttle city, and few men within it ; and 
there came a great king against it, and besieged it. . . ." 
She stopped reading, and sat gazing out through the open 
window ; no sound came in on the hot air, the whole 
landscape out of doors was flooded with golden light. 
Her thoughts had wandered from the original meaning of 
what she read, and she repeated it over to herself. 

'' ' There was a little city . . . and there came a great king 
against it. . . .' Why should Love be so strong, be able 
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to close the heart to everything, so that it starves alone 
like a beleaguered town ! " 

Her father stirred and opened his eyes again. She bent 
over him, and he caught at her hand, and tried to raise 
himself for a moment. "Agnes! Agnes!" he called 
hoarsely, looking not at the girl but beyond her, as if he 
saw some one there. 

Then he fell heavily backwards, and before she could 
call for assistance she saw that he was dead. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

TWO days later Agnes sat alone on the verandah, 
about sunset. She had not even a black frock to 
put on, but wore her white linen gown as she had done 
before. There were " no priests," as her father had said- 
no services — no funeral, like an English funeral. She had 
stopped to look at the poor bits of wood that marked the 
graves amongst which his had been made, and thought to 
herself that the nameless graves were the best. 

As she drove back again in the rough Uttle waggon, a 
sudden overpowering sense of life struck her as it had 
never done before. The heat of the sun, the scents of the 
forest, the teeming growth all around, seemed to be calling 
her to come and Hve too — ^to turn away from the dead 
and leave them, and go on with her own life. 

'' Oh, it is like what one imagines the world to be, if one 
tries to think of it before one was bom into it oneself, or 
after one is dead — going on and on — ^without oneself," she 
thought, looking round on the country that was still so 
strange to her. 

The people in the house had been very kind, and done 
all they could to help her, but she knew that in a week or 
two she must leave them, and there her imagination 
paused. Should she return to England ? Somehow the 
remembrance of the parsonage at Little Widger, of her 
Uncle Timothy and the minute interest of Ufe there, of 
Mark Bassett as she had seen him last, standing in the 
grey, soaking mist, seemed to have become very dim and 
far away. 
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Could she return to Miss Briggs and her beadwork ? 
To all the life that was now behind her ? Was it ever wise 
to go back instead of trjdng to go forward ? Was there 
ever any one so alone as she was, she wondered, as she sat 
there in the sun. 

She had been watching listlessly the approach of a 
black boy who was riding on an old mule, and came slowly 
up the road from AUcia. He stopped at the house, hitched 
the mule to the gatepost, and advanced dusty and grinning, 
holding a bundle of letters in his hand. 

" Are those for me ? " inquired the girl. She was again 
half surprised that letters should reach her at all, and took 
them from him, going back to her seat in the shade before 
she even looked to see what they were. 

There were two letters from England, one from her 
Cousin Hannah, the other from the faithful Maria Briggs ; 
she would read them at leisure, she thought. England was 
so far away ! Then there was one from her Aunt Clare — 
how well she knew the sprawling handwriting ! The 
sense of impending trouble so famiUar to her at the sight 
of it made her tear it open at once. 

But she had not read more than half a page before she 
saw that this time, at least, the cal^unity was not very 
great. 

After a few preliminary remarks on the folly of Agnes 
having gone out to her father at all, " You will be sur- 
prised to hear," wrote Clare, " that I am about to take a 
serious step in Ufe. Tired of my ignominious position 
amongst people who all regard me with jealousy, I 
have decided to unite mj^f to an Armenian gentleman 
of high family, who has been devoted to me ever since we 
met last year in Vienna. 

" The Prince (on his mother's side he is closely connected 
with the Royal Family of Turkey) has travelled widely, and 
has much property, including a lovely villa on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. Brought up as you have been, you will 
probably be ' shocked ' when I mention that» as he has none 
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of the narrow notions of morality which prevail in our 
{so-called) monogamous society, his household consists at 
present of two Circassian ladies. This, however, will in 
no way inconvenience me, as the eldest (his first love !) is 
now totally blind ; whilst the younger — z, mere nobody- 
occupies more the position of the biblical concubine : so 
that I shall have undisputed sway in the household, where, 
owing to the Prince's descent, I shall be practically a 
Princess. 

" His presents are numerous and very handsome ; but 
of course, a suitable trousseau means a considerable outlay 
of ready money. You will have needed little or nothing, 
going out to the backwoods as you have done ; and Austin^ 
I suppose, is making money : so I shall be glad if your 
remembrance takes the form of a cheque. 

" P.S. We may very probably come to New York, as 
the Prince, who is no mere icUer, like so many men of 
culture, does a Uttle business in precious stones." 

Agnes let the letter fall on her knee and laughed aloud. 
Then she looked at it again and sighed — ^the same little, 
hard, suppressed sigh, she had so often heard from her 
grandmother when Clare was mentioned long ago. 

After a minute she stooped down and picked up the other 
letter, which had fallen to the floor at her feet. As she 
looked at it her heart beat faster and her eyes grew bright. 
Then she opened it and read — only a few lines : 

" Dear Agnes, — I haven't heard from you, and this is 
Monday, so I am coming to see how you are for myself, 
and to take you back to Washington — ^if I can. You 
know you said you would like to live there if you had to 
live in America ! Don't trouble to tell me not to come, 
as I shall have started long before you get this." 

Agnes got up, and went into the house. She sat down, 
and leant her head on her hands. Every pulse in her body 
seemed to throb at once. The only words that came to 
her mind were what she had been reading to her father 
the day he died : 
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" There was a litUe city . . . and a great king came up 
against it^ and besieged it,*' She lifted her face with a start 
as Mrs. Baker came into the room. '* I have heard that 
a friend is coming to see me, Mrs. Baker," she said ; her 
eyelids fell, and she blushed a little as she spoke, and Mrs. 
Baker regarded her curiously. *' Can you tell me when he 
will be here if he comes from AUcia ? " 

By the night express ? He'll arrive some time in the 
morning early then." 

Oh, not till to-morrow ? " 

Like as not till six in the morning," said Mrs. Baker. 

But if he's quick he might be here by four." She looked 
at Agnes kindly. '* There ain't no need for you to sit up. 
Jake's up by four always, and he can make some coffee for 
him if he comes." 

Agnes smiled at the mention of the eternal coffee, which 
she thought had been presented to her at every crisis 
since she arrived in this country. 

She sat up very late that night, in spite of Mrs. Baker's 
assertions that Terence could never arrive before morning. 

As the Ughtning played about the edges of the sky, she 
wished it were the dawn. The frogs made such a noise 
that night that she thought she could not have heard the 
sound of wheels upon the sandy road. Then, all of a sudden, 
she remembered how ugly her face had been when she 
caught sight of herself in the glass, after sitting up in the 
hotel with her father. 

" I can't have Terry see me like that ! " she thought, 
and she went to bed at once. 

She was roused by Mrs, Baker saying, " Jake says if 
the gentleman left Alicia off the express he should be here 
in half an hour now." 

Agnes sprang up. She hurried with her dressing. Of 
course, everytWng went wrong at once ; and even when 
she had done her hair for the second time, she laid down 
the hand-mirror with a sigh, saying, " I'm perfectly 
hideous, but it can't be helped." 
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The dawn was still grey when she stepped out of doors, 
and a thrill of cold in the air made her draw her cloak 
about her more closely. 

She crossed the space of open ground in front of the 
house, and looked along the road, but there was no sign 
of Ufe as yet upon it. So she strolled along the soft 
grass, watching the mists rise and curl slowly off the green 
river. 

The edges of the forest appeared — ^here and there a 
vivid pale green tree ; long arrows of light began to beat 
down upon the short turf ; the shadow of the hawthorn- 
tree that grew upon the Indian moimd in the pasture 
became more defined ; the hogs came snorting out of the 
wood ; the birds began to call to one another ; the light 
broadened in the white sky. A great and radiant day 
was approaching — "far off His coming shone'*; and as 
each trembling shaft of Ught came down it shot farther 
than the last. 

Agnes moved on to the edge of the forest — stood looking 
along the dense, clouded paths. The very smeU of the 
ground, the foliage, the colours, were all strange to her, 
and still she felt as if she walked in a dream. She gazed 
at the low green hillock in the pasture, that marked the 
graves of an unremembered race. How short life was ! 
" And behold, the dead know not any thing ; also their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy is now perished; 
neither have they any more a portion for ever in any thing 
that is done under the sun." Yet, as she stood there 
in the early light, the heart of youth within her saw a 
happy eternity before it, and laughed in denial of the 
words. 

Then a thousand terrors assailed her. She was so poor 
in her nature ; she had made such mistakes. H^r cheeks 
burned even then as she thought about Mark Bassett. 
What could ever undo that ? And Terence was not an 
Englishman. What differences might arise between them ? 
Long ago, at Little Widger, he had said to her : " Forget 
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also thine own people, and thy father* s house'* Could she 
do it ? Would she ever be happy ? Did she love him 
enough ? Was there still time to draw back, or was it 
too late ? All her shadowed childhood, the disgrace of 
her name, her habitual self-distrust and timidity, came 
rising up like pursuing ghosts to frighten her. 

The long black shadows were gradually withdrawing as 
the background of mossy turf grew golden with the sun. 
A pair of red birds flew across from the forest, to alight 
for a moment on a spray of the blossom-laden tree, fluting 
with a happy chuckle as-they darted back into the woods 
again. 

She thought she heard the sound of wheels, and turned 
to go back to the house. As she drew nearer she saw 
that a waggon stood by the gate, and Mrs. Baker was 
pointing out the direction in which she had gone to the 
man who had alighted from it. For a moment Agnes 
stood still, with her eyes fixed on the ground. Could 
she go forward ? 

Then she looked up again, and her scruples and hesi- 
tations melted away like a troop of shadows before 
the sun. 

There was Terence coming across the shining morning 
grass as she once had seen him in a dream — older, thinner, 
stained with the dust of his long journey, his bright eyes 
fixed upon her. 

" Did you expect me ? Did you get my letter ? " he 
asked. 

'* Yes ; I came to meet you, Terry," said Agnes ; and 
lifting up her face to him, she mistrusted not, neither 
doubted any more at all. 
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and Notes, by John Burnrt, M.A., Pro> 
lessor of Qrotk at St. Andrews. CJUe^er 
issue. Demy 8«v. xor. 6d, net. 

Aakton (R.). See Uttle Blue Books. 

Atklna(H. a.). See Oxford Biographies. 
AUdnaoniCM.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Demy %oo. sr. net. 

Atkinaon (T. D.). A SHORT HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 

With over aoo lUostrations. Fce^, Ssv. 

or. 6d. net. 
•A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. lUns. 

trated. Fca^, 8cv. y. 6d, ntt, 

Anden (T.), M.A., F.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 

Anrellas (Marcna). See Standard Libnzy 
and W. H. D. Rouse. 

Anaten (Jane). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Avea (Bmest). See Books en Business. 

Bacon (Pranda). Sec Little Library and 
Standard Library. 
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Badan-PoweD (R, S* 8X Mafor-Genenl. 

THB DOWNFALL OF PREMFEH. A 

Diary of Life in Ashantii 1895. Illustrated. 

Third EditiOH, Larf^t Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 

With nearly xoo Illustrations. Fourth 

Mditton, Large Cr, Svo, 5f. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
«Ba«yt (Richard). THE LAKE OF 

COMO. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. net, 
Bofley Gl. C), M.A. See Cowper. 
Baker (W. Q.), M.A See Junior Examina- 

tion Series. 
Baker (Jnllaii L.), F.X.C., F.C.S. See Books 

on Business. 
Balfbnr (Graham). THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second 

Edition, Two Volumes. Demy Bvo, a$s. net, 
A Colonial Edition is alsojpublished. 
Bally (S. B*)» See Commercial Series. 
Banks (Bllzabeth L.). THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 

GIRL.' Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Barham (R. H.). See Little Library. 
Baring JThe Hon. Maurice). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

Third Edition, Demy Bvo, 7s.6d.net, 

A Colonial Edition is alsopublished. 

Baring-Could (S.). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 

450 Illustrations in the Text, and za Photo> 

gravure Plates. Giit top. Large quarto. 

36*. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS. 

With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 

Gtrnt^ Cameos, etc Fifth Edition, Royal 

Bvo. tos, 6d. net. 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 

namerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 

Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. Buckram, 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 

Second Edition. Cr, 8fv. Buckram, 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 

Tised Edition. With a Portrait. Cr. Zvo. 

%s, 6d, 
DARTM(X>R: A Descriptive and Historical 

Sketch. With Plans and numerous Illus« 

tzations. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE BOOK OF THE WEST. Illustrated. 

T*oov^unus, Vol. x. Devon. Second Edition, 

Vol. II. Cornwall Second Edition. Cr, Zvo, 

6s, each, 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illus. 

trated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. . Illustrated. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A B(X^K OF BRITTANY. Illustrated. Cr., 

8fW. 6s.' 
A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. lUustiated. 

Cr. 8m. 6s.' 
A C^leBial EdiUon m alsopublished. 



«TH£ RHINE. lUastratcd. Cr. Im. fie 

A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by D. MuBRAV Smith. Seeomd Edi' 
tion, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition, Large Cr. Bvo. 6e, 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONGt 
Enelish Folk Songs with tjbeir Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranKed by S. 
Baring-Gould and H. F. Shbppard. 
Demy Ato, 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST : Folk Songs of 
Devon and ComwalL Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. ByS. BARiNG-Ck>ULD, 
M.A.,and H. Fuebtwood Shbppard, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cscii. J. Sharp, Principal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. Large Im- 
perial Bvo, cr. net. 

See also Little Guides and Half*Crown 
Library. 

Barker (Aldred P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barnes (W. B.), D.D. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Bamett (Mrs. P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron(R. R. N.), M. A. FRENCH PROSE 

COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

as.6d, Key,y.neL See also Junior School 

Books. 
Barron (H. M.), M.A, Wadham College, 

Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 

a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 

Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
Bartholomew (J. a.)t F.R.S.E. See C G. 

Robertson. 
Bastable(C. P.X M.A. SeeS.Q.S. 
Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A BOOK OF 

THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 

Illustrated by F. Carruthers Govld and 

A. C Gould. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 

FLOWERS. Fca/, Bvo, y. 6d. 
Batten (Lorinff W.), Ph.D., S.T.D. THE 

HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.Bvo, y.6d, 

net. 
Beanuui(A. Hulme). PONS ASINORUM ; 

OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 

Edition, Fca^> Bvo, as, ^ 
Beard (W* S.jL See Junior Examination 

Series and Beginner's Books. 
Beckf ord (PeterX THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTINa Edit/ed by J. Otho Paget, 

and Illustrated by G. H. Jaxxand. Second 

Edition, Demy Bvo, 6s. 
Beckf ord (Willlani). See Little library. 
Beechlng (H. :C.), M. A, Canon of West- 
minster. See Libcary of Devotion. 
Bttrble (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 

lUostrated. Demy Bvo. 7s, 6d.net. 
Behnea (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 

SUPBRSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 

Bernard Holland. Fcap. Bvo* y, 6d, 
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Bdl0C<Htllalf«X PARIS. Wicliliai»and 

lUottfmttOM. Cr. 9po, 6f. 
•MARIS ANTOINETTE. With many 

Portraiu and lUnstrations. JOemy 8vo. 

xar. 6d, net 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
B«Ilot(H.H.L.),M.A. THEINNERAND 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numarofts 

Illnstrations. Crmtm Sml 6f . net. 
See also L. A A. Jones. 
Bennett (W. H.X M. A. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. Stcomd EdittM, Cr. Zoo, 

as. 6d, 
Bennett(W.H.)andAden^(W. P.). A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Third 

Editiom, Cr. 8cw. is, 6d, 
Ben«m (ArebbMiop) GOD'S BOARD: 

Commnni<Hi Addresses. J^ca^. 8cw. 3*. 6d, 

mt. 
Benson (A. C.X M.A. See Oxford Bio- 

sraphies. 
Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 

xzgth Psalm. Cr. Svo. $*, 
Bernard (B. R.X M. A., Canon of Salisbury. 

THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fca^ 8tw. 

X*. 6d, ^ 

Bertottch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 

OF FATHER IGNATIUS. lUostrated. 

Demy %vo, xof. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also jmblished. 
Betham-Bdwards (M.). HOME LIFE IN 

FRANCE, illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Demy Ztto, js. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bethnne-Baker (J. P.). M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 
Bldex(M.). See Byzantine Texts. 
Biegs (C. R. D.X D.D. See Choxchman's 

Bible. 
Bindley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU. 

MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 

FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 

Cr. 8w. 6*. 
Blnns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 

WHITMAN. Illustrated. Demf 9do. 

lor. 6d. net 
A Colonial Eklition is also published. 
BInyon (Laurence). THE DEATH OF 

Adam, and other poems Cr. svo. 

3x. 6d. net 
«WILLIAM BLAKE. In a volumes. 

Quarto, £1^ if. emch. 
Vol. I.— The Book of Job. 
Blmstlnflrl(Bthel). See Little Books on Art. 
Bladonantle (Bernard). SeeLP.L. . 
Blair (Robert). SeeLP.L. 
Blake (WttUam). See I.P.L. and Little 

Library. 
Blazland (B.)f M.A. See 

Devotion* 
Bloom (T. HarveyX M.A. 

SPEARE'S GARDEN. 

Fca^. 9vo. y. 6d. ; leather^ 4^. 6d. net. 
Sec also Antiquary's Books. 



Library of 

SHAKE- 
Illostrated. 



Btooet (Henri). See Beginaei^s Books. 
Boardman (T. H.), M.A* See Textboob 
of Science. 

BodIey(J.B«C]LAnthorof*France.' THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VIl. 
Demy Zvo, ais. net By Command of tht 
King. 

Bodjr (aaorseX D.D. THE SOUL'S 
PILORIMAGB I Devotional Readingi 
from hu writings. Selected by J. H. Busk, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. PottZvo. as.Sd. 

Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotion. 

Boon (P. C). See Commercial Series. 

Borrow (Oeorge). See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Rltaeoa). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Thmslated by J. R. Ains- 
WORTH Davis, M. A With xssIUustratioiis. 
Cr, 8v0i Third Edition, y. 6d, 

Bottlnff (C. a.X aA EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. 6cw. as. See also 
Junior Examination Series. 

Boulton (B. 8,\ M. A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr. Bvo. ax. 

Boulton (Wllllam B.> THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 lUnstrs- 
tions. Second EiL Demytxfo, 7s.6d.net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. P.R.A. With 
40 Illustrations. Demy %oo. js, 6d. net. 

Bewden(B. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Ei/th Edition, Cr, x6mo, sx. 6d. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOa 
With Verses by W. Boylb and 04 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nbilson. Sn^er Royal 
i6mo. as. 

Brabant (P. O.X M. A See Little Guides. 

Bradley (J. W.). See Littl» Books on Art. 

•Brallsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. xas, 6d.net. 

Bredrlck (Mary) and Morton (Anderson). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHifiOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 
Boo, %s. 6d. 

Brooke (A. S.), M.A. SLINGSBY AND 
SLINGSBY CASTLE. lUostrated. Cr. 
Bvo, js. 6d. 

Brooks (B. W.). See Bysantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.), LL.D., Eraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. DemyBvc. 
fs, 6d, net. 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 

Broi^iX' (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr, %po, 6x. ; also Demy Bo0, 6d, 
A Colonial Edition is also oablidwd. 

Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 

BncUandiPrands T.). CURIOSmiS 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. IllusHmtcd 
by H. fi. Nbiuon. Cr, Bvo, jf. 6d. 
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xm (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 

3ELA : a Bailad-Epic Sec&ndEdiiidH. 

BcWi 3.r. td, net, 

R HEART : A Mystery Play. Fourih 

Hon, Cr, Svo. it. net 

i (B. A. WalUs). THE GODS OF 

E EGYPTIANS. With over xoo 

>ured Plates and many Illustrations. 

> yolumes. Royal %vo, £3* 3^* ^*^^» 

Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 

R. SOLDI£R^. Second Edition, 

Bvo,. 6s, ^ ^ 

Colonial Edition is also published. 

r (Miss). See S.Q.S. 

m (John). THEPILGRIM'S PRO- 

SSS. Edited, with an Introduction, 

1 H. Firth, M.A. With 39 lUustra. 

• by R. Anning Bbi.l. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
also Library of Devotion and Standard 

^'. J.\ M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. lUus- 
id. Cr. Stfo, 3^. 

•s(Oelett). GOOPSANDHOWTO 
THEM. Illustrated. Small ^to. 6s. 

I (Edmund). See Standard Library. 

[A. B.)» D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Elandbooks of Theology. 

[J. H.)y B.D. See Library of Devotion. 

md (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 
tf INISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
^ Hbrkombr. Cr,Zvo. Fourth and 
xper Edition. ^ 6s. 
Colonial Edition is also published. 

i (Robert), THE-POEMS OF. Edited 
NDRBW Lang and W. A. Craigib. With 
rait. Third Edition, Demy Bvot gilt 
6s. 

Ide (W. P.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
NT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
[OOLS. Cr.Svo, y,6d, 

D (Alfred). SeeLP.L. 

* (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

»tt (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
beology. 

■WOOd(D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
ets of 40, with Answers, is. each. Or 
ree Books, price a<£, 2<^., and 3<^ 

ridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
lRS in AUSTRALIA. Demy Zvo. 
d.. ... 

Colonial Edition is also published. 

ig (Qeorge). See Little Library. 

(B. P. H.). See Oxford Biographies. 

tfs(Joho).: SeeLP.L. 

B (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
SOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
rcHBX, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
vd. Three Volutnes. Cr, Zvo, xZs, 



THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.A» and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C;. Lomas. Thre€ 
Illumes, Demy Zvo, xZs, net* 

CarMe(R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

'Carpenter (Margaret). THE CHILD 
IN ART. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

ChamberUn (WUbur B.). ORDERED 
TO CHINA. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr, Bvo, as. 6d. 

Cnapman (S. JO. See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Editea, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Ttoo Volumes, Cr. Zvo, J2S. 

•Chesterton (O. K.). DICKENS. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Denty 8tv. 
•jSm 6d, net. 

A Colonial Eklition is also published. 

Christian (P; W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Ilfustrations and 
Maps. Demy Zvo, z2j. 6d, net, 

CIcero« See Classical Trknslations. 

Clarke (P. A.), M.A. See Leaders ofReligion. 

Cleather (A. L.) and Crump (B.). 
RICHARD W^AGNER'S MUSIC 
DRAMAS : Interpretations, embodying 
Wagner's own explanations, /n Four 
Volumes, Fcap Zvo, as, 6d, each, 
Vou I.— Thb Ring op thb Nibelung. 
Vol. II. — Parsifal, Lohbngrin, and 

Thb Holy Grail. 
Vol. III. — ^Tristan and Isolde. 

Clinch (Q.). See Little Guides. 

Clous:h (W* T.). See Junior School Books. 

Coast (W* O.X 6.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL Cr. Zvo, a*. 

Cobb(T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Cobb fW. P.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS : with a Commentary. Demy Zvo, 
10s, 6d,net. 

Coleiidffe (S. T.\ SELECTIONS FROM. 
Edited by Arthur Symons. Fca/, Zvo, 
9X. 6d, net, 

Colllngnrood (W« a.)« See Half-Crown 
Library. 

Collins (W. B.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. - 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. -An edition limited to 350 copies oa 
handmadepiHper. Folio, Three Guimetu net. 

Combe (Wnilani). SeeLP.L. 

Cook (A. M.), M. A See E. C Bfarchant.' 
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Coram (lXui»i THEPASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN : Fern/. sU. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr,4U, zs. 

Corknia (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (RoMinary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Editwn, 
Fcap. 800. M . 6^. ; Uatker, y, 6d. net 

BIBLE FLOWERS, ^th a Frontispiece 
and Flan. Fca^. Zoo, as, 6ei. net. 

Cowley (Abreham). See Little Library. 

Cowper (WilUam), THE POEMS OF. 
Eoited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Bailbt, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by Wiluam 
Blaks. Demy 8cv. lor. 6^. net. 

Cox (J. Ctaaries), LL.D., F.aA. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 
Gties. 

Cox (HaraldX 6. A. See S.Q.S. 

Crabbe (Qeorffe). See Little Library. 

CndgieCW. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr, 8tw. sf . 6d, 

Cralk(Mro.). See Little Library. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little library. 

Crawford (P. Q.). See Mary C. Danson. 

«CroM (J. A.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
RELIGION. Fcap, Bw. 9S. 6d, net. 

Crouch .(W.). BRYAN KING. With a 
Portrait. Cr, Zoo, 31. 6d, net, 

Craik8haiik(a.> THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Cr, \6mo, is, 6d, net, 

Cmmp (B.). See A. L. Cleather. 

Cnnllffe (Sir F. H. B.), Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In s xwls. 
Quarto. X5X. each, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

CttliynglW]|ie(H. ), C. B. , See Connoisseur's 

Litnary. 
Catt5 (B. L.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Doniell (Q* W.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Donaon (Mary C) and Crawford (P. O.). 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fcap, 

Zoo. IS, 6d, 
Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 

The Italian Text edited by Pagxt Toynbee, 

M.A.,D.Litt. Cr,Zoo, 6s, 
THE PURGATORIOOF DANTE. 

Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 

Gordon Wright. With the Italian text 

Fc«^ ZO0, as, 6d, net. 
See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library and 

Standard Library. 
Darlnr (Qeorffe). See Little Library. 
D'Arcy (R. PO, M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 

OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. %oo. 

as, 6d. 

Davenport (CyrO). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Lmle Books on Art. 



•Dmvmr (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 lUostratioDS is 
Colour by John Fullbtlovb, R. I. /• 
Two Vofnmet. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. met 
Each volume may be purchased separatdy. 

Vol. I.— To a.d. 1500. 

Vol. II.— A.D. 1500 TO 1900. 

Davis (H. W. C), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of BalUol College, Author of ' Charlemagne' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS: zo66-x27s- With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy Boo. xos,6d.' 
net. 

Dawjoa (A. J.). MOROCCO. Illustrated 
Demy Zoo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Deane (A. C). See Little Library. 
Delboa(Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr, Zoo, as, 
Demosthenea. THE OLYNTHIACS AND 

PHILIPPICS. Translated by Otho 

Holland. Cr, Zoo, as. 6d. 
Demostbenea. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darww 

SwiPT, M.A. Fcap, Zoo, as, 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Library and 
LP.L. 

Dickinson (Bmlly). POEMS. Cr, Zoo. 

4^ . 6(1, net, 
Dickinson (O. L.), M.A., Fellow of King^ 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Fourth Edition, Cr, 

Zoo, as. 6d. 
Dickson (H. N.). F.R.MeL Soc 

METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Cr.Zve. 

as. 6d. 
DUke(Lady). SeeS.Q.S. 
Dillon (Bdward). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. 
THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 

TOWNS. With an Introduction by 

Augustus Jbssopp, D. D. Second Editioit. 

Cr, Zoo, 6s, 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. Boo, 6s, 

See also Half-crown Library. 
Dixon (W. M.\ M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition, Cr.Bve. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr, Boa, 

Dole* (N. H.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 
With Portraits. Ttoo Voiumes, Demy 
Zoo, las. net. 

Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL 
Cr. Zoo. 3^. 6d, net, 
A volume of poems. 

Dottjrlas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr.Boo. as.6d.net. 

Dowden (J.X D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman's Library. 

Drage (Q.)* See Books on Business.' 
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erCS. R«X D.D., D.C.I*., Canon ofChrist 
Chnroh> Renus Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr, 8w. 6*. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 
V>ry ( Wakeliiiff). See Little Guides. 
IhThnrst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art 
Doflraid (Cnarles). See Books on Business. 
Dunn (J. T). , D. Sc. , and Mundella (V • A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With X14 Illustrations. Second Editton, 
Cr. Bva, y. 6d, 

Danstaii (A. B.), B.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Darham (The B«rl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Dtnty %vo, as, 6d. net 

Datt m. A.). A POPULAR GUIDE TO 
NORFOLK. Medium Bw, 6d. net. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
coloured Illustrations by Frank South- 
gats. Cr. Bzfo. 6s, See also Little Guides. 

Barie (John), Bishop of Salisbury. M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A "PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
t6tno, as net 

Edmonds (Major J. B.), R.E.; D.A.Q.- 
M.G. See W.Birkbeck Wood. 

Edwards (Clement). See S.Q.S. 

Edwards (W* Douglas). See 0>mmercial 
Series. 

Bffan (Pierce). See I.P.L. 

*Efferton H. B., M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheai>er Issue. Demy Bva. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bllaby (C. O.). See The Little Guides. 

Bllerton (P. O.). See S. T. Stone. 

BUwood rniomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump» 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bfrfctetas. See W. H. D. Rouse. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. J^cap. Bvo y. 6d. net. 

Pairbrothermr. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Ediiion, Cr. Bvo, y. 6d, 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

*Pea (Allan). BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENEH CENTURY. With 
xoo Illustrations. Demy Bva, iits. 6d. net. 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With Z2 Coloured Plates. Post 
z6mo, 9S, 6d. net. 

Perrler (Susan). See Little Library. 

PIdler (V, Claxton), M.In8t. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 



Pielding (Heniy). See Standard Library. 

PInn (S. W.), M. A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

PIrth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Plsher (Q. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. tos. 6d 

PltzOerald(Edward). THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAm. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by K D. Ross. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

*PitzOerald (H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Ecu/. Bvo. %s. 6d, net, 

Hecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text op Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr, Bvo, as. 6d, 

Huz(A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Bvo, ys, 6d. net, 

Portescue (Mrs. Q.). See Little Books on Art. 

Praser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Praser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition ^ Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
A (Colonial Edition is also published. 

Prench (W.X M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Preudenrelch (Bd. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNSwoRTH Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised, Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

Pulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

C. O., and P. C. O. JOHN BULL'S AD- 
VENTURES IN THE FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. By Charues Geakb. With 
46 Illustrations by F. Carruthbrs Gould. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, is. net, 

*Qallalier (D.) and Stead (D. W.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
2!ealander8 in England. With Illustra> 
tions. Demy Bvo, tos, 6d, net, 

OalUchan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Qambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See LP. L. 

Qaskell (Mis.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Oasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 
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QMirfS (H. B.). M. A. .Fellow ofNew College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGUSH HIS- 
TORY. With nuraeroiai Plans. Faitrik 
Edition, Revised, with a new Chapter 
indnding the Soath African War. Cr. 8tw. 

A ii'lsfORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. S€C0nd Editioit, 
Cr. 8e«. 3«. 6d. 

OlbUns (H. de B.), Utt.D., M.A. IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. F^mrth 
Bdition, Demy 2vo, lor. 6d, 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Cr, 8cw. xs, 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Tgutk EdiHtm, Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr, 8vo, xs, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Secami Edition, Cr, Bvo, as. 6d, 
See also Commerdal Series and S.Q. S. 

Oibboii(Bdward). THE DECLII^ AND 
FALL OF, THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Litt.D., Regius Pressor of Greek at Cam> 
bridge. In Seven Volumes, Demy 8vw. 
Gilt to^t Zs, 6d. each. Also, Cr, 8vo, 6s, 
each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbbck Hill, 
LLD. Demy Zno^GUt top. 8s, 6d, Also 
Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 

Qibson (B. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop, of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 



Ql 



Saphies. 
ert(A. R.> 



See Little Books on Art 



oag (M.). See K. Wyatt. 
Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 

MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fca^ Bvo, 

9«. 6d. net, 
aodley(A. D.\ M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 

College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 

Third EeUtion, FeaS, Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition, 

Feap, 8mo, as. 6d, 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap, Zvo. 9S, 6d. 
Ooldsmlth (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 

WAKEFIELD. Fca/. 32mo. With zo 

Plates in Photcoravure -by Tony Johannot. 

Leather, 9S. 6d, net. See also I.P.L. and 

Standard Library. 
Qoodrich-Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE., Demy^ Qve, is. 6d, net, 
A Colonial Ekiition is also published. 
Ooudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 

Theolo^cal Collie. See Westminster Com- 

mentanes. 
Oralwm(P. Anderson). See S.Q.S. 
Qrenger (P. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Second Edition, Cr,Zvo, as.6d, 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr, Svo, 

6s, 



QtmwCB, M*Qaeen> GERMAN PASSAGES 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 

Zve, 9S, 6d 
annr(P. L.), 6.Sc THE PRINCIPLES OF 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 

an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 

Diagrams. Cr. Suo, y. 6d. 
Qreea (Q. Buckland), M.A., late Fellov 

of SL_John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 

GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 

8tw. V. 6d. 
Oreen (B. T.X M.A. See Chorchman's 

Library. 
Qreenldge(A. H. J.), M.A. A HISTORY 

OF ROME: Dunng the Later Republk 

and the Early Prindpate. In Six Volumes. 

Demy 8vo, V<^ I. (133- 104 B.C.). los. 6d. 

net, 
OreeilWttll (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
Ormronr (R, A.). THE VAULT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. 8cw. as, 6d. 
Oresory (Miss B. C). See Library of 

Devotion. 
Oreville Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL 

Edited by J. A. Spender. Cr. Bve. 

y. 6d, net. 
Qrabb (H. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Ottlnev (Louisa I.). HURRELL 

FROUDE: Memoranda and Comments. 

Illustrated. Demy Btw. los, 6d. net, 
Qwynn(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. EoyalBz/o, 5s, net. 
Hackett (Johnl B.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and lUustrations. 

Demy 8vo, xss. net, 
Haddon (A. C.), SaD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 

BROWN. With many lUustrations and a 

Map. Demy Bve, tks. 
Hadfield(R.A.). SeeS.Q,S. 
HaU (R. NO and Neal (W. O.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 

Illustrated Second Edition, revised. 

Demy Zvo,^ ros,6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hall^ (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Royal %oo, 21s, net. 
Hamilton (P. J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 

FOX. Demy ^00, tos,6d. 
Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY, Illustrated. Tma 

Volumes. Demy Zvo, 7s, 6d. each. VoLI. 

x9oo-x68B. 
Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM. Cr.Zvo.6s, 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcap, 

Svo, 3f. 6d, net. 
Hare (A. T.\ M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Bvo, 6sl 
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a (Clifford). READING AND 
)ERS. Fca/.Zitw, 2S.6d. 
vlie(NcthailielX See Little Library. 
H, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
v, tt. net. 

Prank R.). See Littlie Guides. 
Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Brnest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
. Translated from the French by 
. Crawford. Fca^ Qvo. y ^ 
ion (B. W.X Fellow of Exeter 
e, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
CIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
D. Illustrated. New and cheaper 

Demy Bvo, 7s, 6d, net 
'ERVALS. FeapSvff. tu.6d,nei, 
ion (T. P.). See Little Library and 
1 Biocraphies. 

(W.B.). See Haif-Crown Library. 
(H* H*), B.D.. Canon of Westminster. 
ITOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As lUus- 

by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
■hi« i ff ff i Cf* Bvitm 6s* 
AND LEAVEN : Historical akd 
L Sermons. O*. Bvo. 6s. 
LINE AND LAW. Fcap, Bvo, 

I 

t (fleorge\ See Library of Devotion. 

t of Cherbory (Lord). See Minia- 

library. 

1 _CW. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 

DE AND FINANCE IN THE 

ENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Bvo. 

(Bthel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
y Book of Prose and Verse, /''cap. 
». 6d. net. 

Ml (W.i PALIO AND PONTE : 
ok of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
JBivo. 3i«. net. 
(T.). See Little Blue Books, 
■re). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Bniy)f B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
TH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
to. 3s. 6d. 

• Oloward C). WITH THE 
El FORCES. With 34 Illustrations. 
d Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

lolonial Edition is also published. ' 
'• W.) See Books on Business. 
ISO (Emily). THE BRUNT OF 
WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 
70, 6s, ^ ^ 
Colonial Edition is also published. 
lse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

* Bfvo, 10s, 6d, net. 

i<J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

DE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

fo. 9S. 6d, net. 

EMS OF POVERTY. Fifth Edition. 

w, ^s, 6d, 

n (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 

on. 



HodffMm(Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 

OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 

Edition, Post Bvo. 6s. 
Hoffg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 

AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 

R. A. Streatfbild. Fcap, Bvo, 2s. net, 
Holden-Stono (Q. de). See Books on 

Business. 
Holdlch (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E. THE 

INDIAN BORDERLAND: beine a 

Personal Record of Twenty Yeais. Illus- 
trated. DemyBvo, los, 6d,- net, ^ 
A Colonial JCdition is also published. 
Holdsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 

Vol. I, Demy Bvo, 10s, 6d. net, 
Holland (Canon Scott). See Library of 

Devotion. 
Holt (Bmlly). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 

Cr, Bvo. ^s. 6d, net. ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HoIyoake(a.J.). THE COOPERATIVE 

MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 9S. 6d. 
Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Hopimer. See Little Cvalleries. 
Horace. See Classical Translations. 
Horsburgh (B. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 

A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 

Second Edition.^ Cr, Bvo, ss. See adso 

Oxford fiiosraphies. 
Horth(A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton(R.P.XD.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hosle (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 

Illustrations and a Map. Second Editiott, 

Demy Bvo,^ js. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HOW (P. D.> SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and lUustra. 

tions- Second Edition. DemyBvo. js. 6d. 
Howell (O.). SeeS. Q. S. 
Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 

WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 

Demy Bvo, x^s, net 
Hughes (C. B.). THE PRAISE OF 

SHAKESPEARE. An English Anthol 

<^. With a Preface by ; 

Demy Bvo, .v. 6d. net. 
Husrhes (Thomas). TOM 

SCHOOLDAYS. With an 

and Notes by Vernon Rbndall. Leather. 

Royal %2mo, 9s. 6d. net, 
Hutchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 

FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
;o Pictures by Walter Tyndalb and 4 
»y Miss Lucv Kemp Welch. Large 

Demy Brw. 21s. net. 
Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion and Library of Devotion. 
Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 

UMBRIA. ^With many Illustrations, of 

which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 

Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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MarlOwa (Christopher). See Standard 

Library. 
MaiT(J. B,\ F.R.S., Fellow ofStJphn's Col- 

len, Cambridge. TH£ SCIENTIFIC 

STUDY OF SCENERY. SgamdEMH^m. 

Illastzated. Cr. 8m. 6f . 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illnstrated. 

Cr. 800. 6if. 
Marrell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Matefleld^Joho). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 

SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr, 8fw. 

%i» 6d» utt» 
•ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With Por- 

traits and Illustrations. DemyZxMf* JOf,6d, 

net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

JMaekflll (A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

MaMm(A. J.X D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Miusee(Qeorjre). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr, Zvo, ax. 6d, 

Masslnger (P.). See Standard Library. 
MastemMUi(C. P. O.X M.A. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 



Cr, 



Zvo, 6s, 



•Mathesoii(HoB. B. P.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. ^M(>. Zw. 3X. 6d, net. 

Mnr (PMI). THE PHIL iMAY ALBUM. 
Secami £diti<m, \to, is, net. 

Menow8(BiiiiiuiS.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 
Zva, $s, 6d, 

Methoen (A. M. S.> THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Zvo, 9s. net. 

Also Cr, Zve, yi, netf 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 

author's 'Peaoe or War in South 

Africa.' 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Six- 
TEBN Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M^P. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo* yL net, 

Michell(B. B.). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other Illus- 
trations. J)*my Zvo. zos. 6d, 

MiUalf (J. O.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which a are in 
Photogravure. JiTeto Edition. Demy Zvo. 
js. td. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

"^211111011(0. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. y, €d. net. 

MilllA (C. T.X M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

MifaM (J. O.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Cr, Zvo. 6f. 



IVIflton (JohnX THE POEMS OF» BOTH 

ENGLISH AND LATIN, Comnoa'd at 

several times. Printed by his true CopieSi 
The Songs were set in Mttuck by Mi. 

Hbnst Lawks, Gentleman of the Xmgs 

Cha^pel, and one of His Majesties Privitt 

Mustek. 
Printed and publish'd according to Order. 
Printed by Rdth Rawokth for Hum* 

PHRBT MosBLBY, and are to be sold at tb« 

signe of the Princes Armes in Pauls Church' 

yvd, Z645, 
See also Little Library Standard Library, 

and R. F. Towndrow. 
Mfaichln (H. C.),M. A. See R. Peel. 
2IUtchen(P. Chalniers), M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr, Zioo. 6x. 
Mltton (Q. B.). JANE AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Zoo. 

JOS. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
' Moil (A. )• * See Books on Business. 
Moir (D. M.X See Little Library. 
Monev (L. Q. Chlozza). RICHES AND 

POVERTY Second Edition Demy Zee 

Sr. net. 
Montaigne. See C F. Pond. 
Moore (H. B.). See S. Q. S. 
MoranCClarenceO.). See Books on Business. 
More(Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 
Morfln (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8tv. 3^.61/. 
Morich (R. 3.\ late of Clifton College. See 

School Exammation Series. 
*Morri8(J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

With many portraits and Illustrations. 

Demy Zvo, xas. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 
Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod* 

rick. 
THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1906. 

With many Illustrations and DiagraiB& 

Demy Zvo. is. 6d. net. 
Mottle(H. C u.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dor- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 
Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 

Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 
Mondella (V . A.), M. A. See J. T. Dunn. 
Monro (R.), LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 
Naval Officer (A). See L P.l. 
Neal(W.a.). See R. N.Hall. 
Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 

of Devotion. 
Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 
NickUn a.i M.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. Zvo. as. 
Nimrod. See I. P. L. 
«Nomta (O. Le Q.). SIR WALTER 

SCOTT. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 7S.6d. net. 
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(B.'W.). THE GREAT 
SIfiDB : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Artliar. lUastxated. Demy%v0» tos,6d,nei. 

Northcota (JamesX R. A. THE CONVER. 
SATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by 
Ernbst Flbtchbr. With nuuiy Portxaits. 
Demy 89^. xos, 6d, 

NorwnrfA. H.>. NAPLES. With 95 Col- 
oured Illastrations by Mauricb Grbifpbm- 
HAGBN. A New Edition. Cr, Bpcl 6s, 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fcap. Bv^. 39. 6d, 

*01dfleld (W. JA Canon of Lincoln. 
PRIMER OF RELIGION. Fcap Zoo. 

Onphant (Mrs.)* See Leadets of Religion. 

OduuiCC. W. C). M. a, Fellow of All SoaU' 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 
WAR. Vol. n.: The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the Fourte«ith Century. IlIus-> 
trated. Demy 8tw. zor. 6d. net, 

Ottl^(R. L.X D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theologyiand Leaders of Religion. 

Overtcm (J* H.). See Leaders of Religion. 
Owen (Dongrlas). See Books on Business. 
Oxford(MUN.),ofGuy'sHospitaI. AHAND- 

BOOK OF NURSING. TAird Editum, 

Cr. 2vo, 3«. 6d. 

Pttkes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Zoo, X5«. 

PftlmerCPrederick). WITHKUROKIIN 
MANCHURIA Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. ys. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Parker (Qllbert). A LOVER'S DIARY. 
Ecap.Bvo, 5f. 

*Ptu-kes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fca^.Zvo. js,6d. 

PtuidnsonCJohii). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWER& Folio. £4, 4*. net. 

Paniieiiter(Jobfi). HELIO-TROPES, OR 

NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1635. 

Edited by Pbkcival Landon. Qnarto. 

3x. 6d. net, 
Parmentier (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 

Texts. 

PlascaL See Library of Devotion. 

PWton (Qeorge). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Imperial Qnarto. £a, its. 6d. 
net. See also Little Books on Art and LP. L. 

Pntereon(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr.Svo. is.6d.net. 

PiBttersonCA. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southcatb. Second Edition. 
Cr, %vo. U. 



NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLKr 
A series of obsenradons tm the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Repdles, and stalk- 
eyed Cmstaceans found in that ada^ 
bourhood, with a list of the species, mth 
za Illustrations in colour, by Fxamk 
SoUTMGATB. Second Edition. Cr. Boo, 6s. 

Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pearce (B. H.), M.A ANNALS OF 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. Ilhistrated. 
Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. 

Peel (Robert), and ZVUnchln (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With zoo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the licensing Laws. PRACTI* 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, xs, 6eL 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Petrle(W.M.FIlnder8XD.C.L., LL.D..Pro. 

fessor of Egyptology at University College. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from thb 

Earlibst Timbs to thb Prbsbmt Dat. 

Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Cr, 

Bvo. 6s. each. 
Vol. I. Prbhistoric Timbs to XVIth 

Dynasty. Fifth Edition, 
Vol. II. Thb XVIIth and XVIIIth 

Dynastibs. Fourth Edition. 
Vol. iiu XIXth to XXXth Dynastibs. 
Vol. IV. Thb Egypt op thb Ptolbmibs. 

J. P. Mahapfy, littD. 
Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milnbj M.A. 
Vol. yi. Egypt in thb Middlb Agbs. 

Stanlby Lanb-Poolb, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr 

Bvo^ 9S. 6d, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AM ARN A TABLETS. Cr,6vo. as.6d. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis, in 7\uo Volumes. Cr. Zvo. 

xs. 6d. each. 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 

zao Illustrations. Cr, Bvo. 3X. 6d. 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

PhlUpotU CBden). MY DEVON YEAR. 

With 38 Illustrations by T. Lby Pbthy- 

bridgb. Second and Cheaper Edition, 

Large Cr. Btfo. 6s. 
UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 

IllustrsUed by Claudb Shbppbrson. 

Cr. ^io. 5«. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Plenaar (Philip). WITH STEYN AND 
DE WET. Second Edition. Cr, Bvo, 
y.6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Plarr (Victor O.) and Walton (P. W.). A 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF MIDDLE- 
SEX. Illustrated. Cr,%vo. xs.6d, 

Plato. See Standard Library. 
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m. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARDL With 41 Plates. Imptrial 

aU, £9, 9S. net _ 

Sketcbl^CR. B. D.). See Utde Books on 

Art. 
SUirtOB CH. P. K.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sladea (DoofflM). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. With over aoo Illustrations. 

Sec^Bditism. Cr,Bw. Kf.net. 
Saall (BvwiX M.A. THE EARTH. An 

Introduction to Phyaography. Illustrated. 

Cr, 8tw. ox. 6tL 
SBMllwood (M. O.). See Little Books on 

ArL 
SmedlcyCP. B.). See I.P.L. 
Smith (Atem). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 

and numerous Notes by Edwin Camnam, 

M.A. Tm0 volumes. Demy Btw. axf. 

net. 
See also English library. 
Sfldth (Horace and JamM). See Little 

library. 
Smith (H. BomMs), M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crown 8m. 

SI. 6d, 
Smith (R. JVlndle). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. S^ted by. Fca^» 8cw. 

3f . 6tL net 
Smith (Nowell C.). See W. Wordsworth. 

Smith (John Tliomas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 

WiLFRKD Whittbn. Illustrated. Demy 

8v0i X3f. 6tl. net. 
SneU (P. J.). A BCXDK OF EXMOOR. 

Illosmuted. Cr. Bev. 6r. 
Snowden (C. BA A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy 9vc. 41. 60. 
Sophocles* See Classical Translations. 
Soniet(L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
Sotith(WlltoilB.)»M.A. See Junior School 

Bookit. 
Sovthey (It). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Hannay. 
VoL I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins. 

Drake, (^avoidish). Second Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6r. 
Vol. IL (Richard Hawkins, (}renville, 

Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. %vo. 6r. 
See also Standaud Library. 
Spence (C. \i.\ M. A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
«Staley(BdffCiimbe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Royal %vo. 

9JS. net, 
Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 
*Stam:Ufle.* GOLF DO'S AND DONTS. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. is. 
Stead (D^ W.). See D. GaUaher. 



SvewHHB (A* nkm nkmfm IL A« 
INITIA LATINA : Easy ~ 

tary Accidence. JSi^ktk JSdsHom. Fco^ 

f/00. xs, 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Ninih Bii' 

Hon, Cr. 8p#. ox. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 

Vocabulary. Sixth BdiUonremted.. z8«w. 

xs,6d, 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAH 

The Helvetian War. Second Editin 

xZmo, XX. 
EASY SELE(mONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. z8iw«. Second RdiHte. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Tenth Edition Fa^. 
iivo, IS. 6d 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Acddenoe. With Vocabulary. 
Third Edition, Cr.Bao. u. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabdary. Tenth nmd CheaMr Edition, 
ro^written, Cr, Boo. xs, 6a, Ory^inol 
Edition, ax. 6d Kav, 3X. net, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exerdses. Second Editton. 
Cr. Bvo, XX. 6d, With Vocabulary, ax. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Misoellaneons 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fcap. 8m. 
XX. 6d, With Vocabulary, ox. Key, si. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Ananged according to Subjects. 
Thirteenth Edition, Fcap.Bioo. \s.6d 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOM& 
xZmo. Second Edition, xs, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second EdsHon, re- 
vised, xBmo, XX. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cr. 
Svo, xs. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, rr 
vised. Fcap, 8sw. zx. 6d 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Ammged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition, Fca^.9vo, ts,6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap. Zvo. ax. 6d 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edition. 
xZmo, Sd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi^ 
tioUf revised, Cr, 8vo, xs. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. FM Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcnp, %vo. xs, 6d, 
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IBASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr, Qvo, as, 6d, 
Kxr, or. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arraneed according to Sub- 
jects. Twelfth Edition, Fcap, Bvo, zx. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. BlUott), M.A, F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition* Cr. 8w. ax. m. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stepbensoa (C.)» of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8tfo, Third Edition, 
js. 6d. 

Stepbensoii (J.), M.A THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crozon Zvo, y, 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. DemyZvo. 7s. 6d. 

Stenart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition, Cr.Zoo, 6s, 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sionry Colvin. 
Sixth Edition, Cr. Bvo, las. 

Library Edition. Demy %uo, 2 vols, asx. 
net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Fijih 
Edition, Cr. Zvo, Bnckmm, 6s 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 

G. Balfour. 
Stevenson (M. 1.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8. Cr, Zvo, 6s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA. Edited and 
arranged by M. C. Balfour. With many 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 6s. net, 
Stoddart (Anna IMU). See Oxford Bio. 

graphies. 
Stokes (P. 0.)» B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Svo, 3X. 6d. 
net. 
Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr.Svo. 6s, 
*Storr (Vernon P.^ M.A, Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
Univer^ty ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr, 
Svo. 5s. neti 



Straker (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.X I^*I>* See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Strottd (H.)k D.Sc, M.A« See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Stratt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav* 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A Quarto. 91s. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

*Stttrch (P.X Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. SOLUTIONS TO THE 
CITY AND GUILDS QUESTIONS 
IN MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAW- 
ING. /m/. Ato, V. net. 

SttcklinjBr (3lr John). FRAGMENTA 
AUREA: a Collection of all the Incom- 
parable Peeoes, written by. And published 
by a friend to perpetuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for Humphrey Mosbley, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 
Princes Arms in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
1646. 

Sttddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 

Swift (Jonathan). THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA Edited by G. A Aitkbn« Cr. 
Qvo, 6s. 

Symes (J. B.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr, Svo. 
as, 6d, 

Synipson(B..M.)f M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Syrett (Netta). See Little Blue Books. 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A., 
Fca^. Szfo, as. 

GERMANIA Bv the same Editor. Fcap. 
Svo, as. See aUo Classical Translations. 

Tallack (W.). HOWARD LETTERS 
AND MEMORIES. Demy Svo. 10s, 6d, 
net. 

Tauter (J.). See library of Devotion. 

Taunton (B. L.). A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. lUustrated. 
Demy Svo. ais, net. 

Taylor (A. B.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy Svo. xos.6d.net. 

Taylor (P.O.), M.A See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (1* A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (T. M.X M.A, Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL. 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr.Svo. is.6d. 

Tennyson (AUred. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by Ji Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 
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Ttrry (C 8.). See Oxford Biographies. 
TbrtoaCAUeeX LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Cr. 8cv. 3s, 6d. 



17 (W. M«>. See Little Library. 
TtaeoMdCP.V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 



Illitttrated. 
u,6d. 



Second Md. Rtoittd, Cr,B»0. 



(A.H.> See Little Gttides. 
Tll«stoD(IIIUi7WrX DAILY STRENGTH 

FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twel/ltA Edition, 

Medium x6m^. ^ 9s. 6d, nti. AUo ao edition 

in saperior binding, &r. 
TMBpkliis (H. W.)k F.1LH.S. Sc« Little 

Guides. 
Towndrow (R. P.). A DAY BOOK OF 

MILTON. Edited by. Fcm^Zvo, y$.6d. 

TtownlcT (LadT Sii««i). MY CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK With x6 Illostrations and 

9 Maps. 7%ifd Bditian, Dtmy^oo, xo«. 

€d.iui. 
A Colonial Edidon is also published. 
*Toyabee(PnKtX M.A., D.Litt. DANTE 

IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Demy 

89^ X2X. td. net. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
TtwiichCHerberty. DEIRDRE WED and 

Odier Poems. Cr, 8fv. 5#. 
Trevely«fl(Q.Ml.), Fellow of Trinity Collage, 

Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Secetui 

Edition. Dtmy 800^ tor. 64/. net. 
Trontbeck (Q. B.). See Little Guides. 
Tyler (B. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 

School Books. 
lyreil-OiU (Prances). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Vardoii (H«vy> THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER. Illastmted. Sixth Edition. 

Demy Zoo. xof. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is abO published. 
VangliAn (Hennr). See Little Library. 
Voeffelio (A.)i M.A. See Junior Examinn- 

tion Series. 
WaddeU(CoL L. A.\ LL.D., C.B. LHASA 

AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 

of the Expedition of X903*xoo4« With 

Illustrations and Maps. i>«mry 8cv. 

net. 
*Also Third and Cheaper Edition. With 
X55 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
hvn, lof. 6d. net. 
Wade (d. W.X D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. With Maps. 7%ird Edition. 

Cr. tvo. 6e. 
Wagher (Richard). See A. L. Cleather. 

WaUfJ. C). DEYILS. Illustrated by Che 
Author and from photographs. Demy 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See Victor G. Plarr. 

W«Iton (Izaa^ and Cotttm (Charles). 
See.I.P.L., English Library, and Little 
Lilnary. 
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WanB«la(D.8.V«i). ONCOMMANDa 
With Portrait. Cn 8ml %s.6d. 
A Colooial Editimi is also published. 
Warren-Vemon (Hon. WUHain), M.A 

READINGS ON THE INFERNO OP 
DANTE, chiefly based on thftConunentaxy 
of BsmrsifUTO da Iuolk. With an. Intro* 
dnction by the Rev. Dr. Moork. Ib Two 
Volumes. Second Editien. Cr. 8cw. xsx. 

WatM-boosa (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Honulicsto 
Women in Country Places. Second EtOHen. 
Small Pott 8SA. sr. net. See also Little 
Library. 

Weatherheadnr.CX M.A. EXAMINA. 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr.Bot. 
ax. See also Junior Examinntion Sedes. 

Weib (W. T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Webber (P. C.). See Textbooks of Techno. 

Wel^' (Sidney H.)» See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Wells(J.XM.A., Fellowand Tutor ofWadham 
Collie* OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Editum. Cr. 8vo. xs. U 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. SixtA 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d. 
See also Little Guides. 

* Westminster Qaaette* Office Bey 
(Prancis Brown). THE DOINGS OF 
ARTHUR. Cr. 4^ as.6d.net. 

Wetmore (Helen C^ THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS (* Buffalo Bill) 
Hlustrated. SteondEdiHon. Den^y^po. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is abo published. 

Whlbley(C). See Half-crown Library. 

Whibier <M* M.A., Fallow of Pembroke 
Collide, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAK. 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. %vo. 6e. 

Whltfli»r(a. H*)» M.A. See Chorehnian's 
Bible. 

White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORN^ Edited by 
L. C MiALL, F.R.S.tasBbtodby W. Waxdk 
Fowler. M.A. Cr. 990. 6r* See also 
Standard Libraiy. 

Whitfield (E. B.). See ComsBercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARDDE 
C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy 8cw. 
las, 64. net. 

WhIUley (R. Uoyd)^ F.LC, Principal of 

the Mimicipal. Science School, West Brom- 

wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 

BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Cr. 9ivo. 2f . td. 

Whitley (Miss). Se«S.Q.S. 

Whltten(W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. Q.), B.Sc See Books on BvidnesL 

WUberforett (Wilfrid)^ See Little Bools 
on Art. 

Wilde fOKar). DS PROFUNDIS. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvf. 5«. net. 
A Colonial Edidon is also pablished. 
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■ (W. HO, B.A. See S.Q.S. 
■on (J. Frame). See S.Q.S. 
iins (A.)., PETROL PETER: or 
I for Motorists. Illustrated in Colour 
W. M1LL& Dtmy 4^. ^ 3;. 6dL iuL 
Dson (M« Q.). See Ancient Cities. 
DflonnV.). THE BRITISH 
DENER. Illustrated. Dtm^ 8cw. 
d, 

BtOQ (W,X B.A. See Junior Ez- 
ition Series, Junior School Books, and 
ner's Books. 

KBeckles). LORD STRATH- 
A : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 

k>loniar Edition is also published. 
>Bttxtoa (B. M.). MAKERS OF 
OPE. Cr, Bw, Fourth EtL jt, 6d. 
Text-book of European History for 
le Forms. 

I^CIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
rations. Cr, 8vo, 3*, 6d, 
also Beginner's Books. 
(Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
cA* J.). See Books on Business. 
(H« A.). See Books on Business. 
(Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
iLIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
!. Pott Zvo, 2S, 6d, 
t (S. B.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
N ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 
HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
mposidon. Cr. 8vo. 34. 64I, Kby, 

(B. C. A.), D.Sc., F.R.S. See AntU 
's Books, Little Guides and Ancient 

• 

botham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
. See (Hiurchnian's Library. 
[J. A. B.). See Textbooks of 
lology. 

J. Hldcoty). DAN LENO. Illus. 
. Third EditioM. Cr. Zoo. 6*. 
olonial Edition is also published. 
W. BirlcbeclO, M.A., late Scholar of 
ssterCoIlege, (jxford, and Bdmonds 
» J. B.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
ORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
UNITED STATES. With an 
luction by H. Spbnsbr Wilkinson. 
84 Maps and Plans. Dgti^ btfo, 
t ntt. 



Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

•Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by Nowbll 
C. Smith, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
/« Four yohtnus. D§my 8cw. ^r. net 
each. See also Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

See Little Library. 

Wrtffht(Arthar), M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. Sea (^nrcmnan's 
Library. 

Wright (C. Qordon). See Dante. 
Wright (J. C). TO-DAY. Fcap, ztmo. 
IS, net, 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN V0C:ABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fca^ 8w. 
XX. 6d, 

Wrong (Qeorge MOi Professor of History 
in the University of Toronta THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wyatt(Kate) and Oloag (M.). A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH GARDENS. With 34 
Illustrations in Colour. Cr. Zvo, 10s. 6s. net, 

Wylde(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8«». 
15;. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published 

Wyndham (Qeorge). THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy Bsw. Buch- 
ram^ gilt top. xos. 6d, 

Wyon (R«). See Half-crown Library. 

Yeats (W. B.). AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Cr. Bzfo. %s. 6d, 

YeunglPllson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 
F^th Edition, Dem^ 8sv. X2S. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Young (T.M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr, 8cv. Clotht 2s. 6d. ; 
paper ioards, ts, 6d. 

Zfanmem (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap, Boo. Tt,6d,net, 



Andent CMtiefl 

Gtoml Editor, a C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.& 
Cr, 8fv. 45. 6d, net. 



L By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

atedby E. H. New. 

IDRY. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 

ited. 

iOKT. By J. C Cnx, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Ited. 



Ilku- 



*Edinbukgh. By M. G. WilHaimoii, 

trated by Herb^t Railton. 
*LiNcoLN. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 

M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
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Antianaxy's Books, The 

General Editor. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

A series of volumes dealing with various branches of English Antiquities ; 
comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate and scholarly. 

Demy Svo. Js, 6d. net. 



Emgush Monastic Lipb. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasqoet, O.S B. Illustrated. 
Third Editim. 

RSMAINS OF THB PrKHISTOSIC AgB IN 

England. , By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With namcrous lUustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Sbbvicb Books of thb English 
Cmukch. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Cbltic Art. By T. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous lUustratioos and Plans. 



AbCHJBOLOGY and FaLSB AMTIQUITIBSi 

By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Shrinbs of BmnsH Saints. ByJ. C WalL 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

Thb Royal Forbsts of England. By J. 
C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A Illustrated. 

*Thb Manor and Manorial Rbcords. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone* Illustrated. 

*Sbals. ByJ. Harvey Bloom. Illustrated. 



Beginner^s Books, The 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



Easy Fkbnch Rhvmbs. By Henri Blouet. 
Illustrated. Fca^, Zvo, u. 

Easy Storibs from English History. By 
E. M. fWilmot'Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' CrmBvo. is. 



Easy Exercises in Arithmetic Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Fca^. 6zw. Without 
Answers, is. With Answers, xx. yi' 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Fourth Editum, Fca^ 

%V0. IS, 



Business, Books on 

Cr, Svo, 2s, 6d, net. 

A series of volumes dealing with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and how they do it. Some are Illustrated. The first volumes are — 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

Thb Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

Second Edition* 
Thb Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.I.N. A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side of Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.LC, F.C.S. 



The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 

Stone. 
Mining and Mining Investments. By 

'A.MoiL' 
The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 

G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 
Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 
Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 

M.In5t. C.E. Illustrated. 
The Iron Tradb. ByJ. Stephen Jeans. lUns- 

trated. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 

F. W. Hirst. 
The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

of Commerce in the University of Man* 

Chester. Illustrated. 
*The Coal Industry. By Ernest Aves. 

Illustrated. 
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Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A., Litt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 



^ACHARiAH OF MiTYLENB. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. Brooks. 
Dtmy 8tv. zar. 6<& n^. 

EiTAGRius. Edited by Lfon Parmentier and 
M. Bidei. Demy 8cw. zor. dd, n*i. 



Thb History of Psbllus. Edited by C 

Sathas. Dtmyimo, xss,iui, 
EcTHBSis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Liambros. Demy 8cw. 71. 6d. mt, 
Thb Chronicle of Morba. Edited by John 

Schmitt. DemyZvc Z5«. net. 



Ghnrchman's Bible» The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lc»ctionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

Thb Epistlb of St. Paul thb Apostlb to 
thb Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 



son, M.A. Second Ediiwn, Fcap* Bvtf. 

XX. td, net. 
EccLBSiASTBS. Edited by A. W. Skreane, 

D.D. Fcap, 8cw. zx. &/. net, 
Thb Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 

THE Philippians. Edited by C R. D. 

Biggs, D.D. Second Edition, Fcap Bvo, 

Tx. 6d* net. 



Thb Epistle of St. James. Edited by 
H. W. Fttlford, M.A. Fcap* Bvo, zx. 6d, 
net. 

Isaiah. EditedbyW.E. Barnes, D.D. Two 
Volumes, Fcap, %vo, sx. net each. With 
Map. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Ephbsians. Edited by G. H. Wbitaker, 
M.A. Fcap, 8vA zx. 6d, net. 



General Editor, J. H. 

Thb BiKiiNNiNGS of English Christianity. 

By W.E. Collins, M. A. With Map. Cr,Zvo. 

3s,6d, 
Some New Testament Problems. By 

Arthur Wright, M.A. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 

B.Sc., LL.B. Cr, Bvo, 3X. 6d, 
Thb Workmanship of the Praybr Book : 

Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Dowden, D.D. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 

3X. 6d, 



Ghurchmaa's Libraxy, The 

BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E. 



Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., LittD 
Cr, Bvo, 3X. 6d, 

TheOld Testament andtheNewScholar- 
ship. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

The Churchman's Introduction to The 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 
Cr, Bvo, 3X. 6d. 

Tub Church of Christ. By K T. Green, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo, fix. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 
CuHocb. Cr, Bvo, fix. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Croitm Svo, 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 



^£scHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu< 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D. 5*- 

Cicero— De Oratote L Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 3X. 6d, 



Cicero — Select Orations (Pro ^ Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 11., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by_H. £. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5x. 

Translated by 



Cicero — De Natura Deorum. 
F. Brooks, M.A y.6d. 
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Cicno— De Offidii. Tnaslated hy G. B. 

Gardiner, M. A. m. 6d. 
HoRACB^The Odes and Epodes. TrmnsfaUed 

by A. D. Godley, ALA. 



s#. 



LuciAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Ican>>Me- 
Btppos, Tbs Cock, The Smp. The Parastta, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Tianslated by S. 



T. Irwin, M.A. sf. 6d. 
SOPHOCXBS— ElectraandAjax. Tmnslatedbr I 

E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. a*,6d, I 

Tacitus— Agricola and Gcrmania. Truis- 

lated by R. B. Townsbend. a«. 6d, 
Thb Satirbs of Juvsmal. Tnaslated by 

S. Gw Owen. ar. 6d. 



Gosunorciftl Borim 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS. LittD;, M.A. 

A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a conuoaerdal 
career, by supplying aseful handbooks of a dear and practical character, doding 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the cnisiness life. 



CoMMBxaAL Education in Thbost and 
PXACricB. By £. E. Whitfield, M.A. s'- 
An faitnxinction to Metkuen's Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Edacation fuUy from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

BRrriSH COMMBBCB AND COLONXBS FROM 
EUZABBTH TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Third Edition, 9s. 

COMMBRCIAL EXAMINATION PaFBRS. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. is, 6d. 
Thb Economics of Commbrcb, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Sec&nd Ediiicn, 

xs. 6d, 
A Gbrman Commbroal Rbadbr. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, m. 

A COMMBHaAL GbOGRAPHY op THB BRITISH 

Empirb. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. J^ottrth 
Ediiian. 9t. 

A COMMBXCIAL GbOGRAPHT OF FORBIGN 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. ac. 



A Primi^r of Businbss. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Ediiion. ts. 6d. 
CoMMBRCiAL Arithmbtic By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Edition, xs. 6d. 

FrBNCN COMMBRaAL CORRB8PONDBNCB. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

EditioH, ts, 
Gbrman Commbrcxal Corrbspondbncb. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Steond 

Edition. 9s, 6d, 
A Frbnoh Commbrcial Rbadbr. By S. E 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition, as. 
pRBCis WRrriNG AND Oppicb Corrbspond- 

BNCB. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Sscsnd 

Edition, as. 
A GuiDB to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones, xs. 6d, 
Thb Princxplbs of Book-kbbping by Doubu 

Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. as. 
Commbrcial Law., By W. Donglas Edwards. 

Second Edition* v. 



ChnmoiMenr's Lilinury, Tht 

fVidt Royal ^uo. 251. net, 

A sumptuous series of 90 books on ut, written byexperts for collectors, superblT 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are^ 



Mbzzotints. By Cyril Davenport With 40 

Plates in I^otogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 29 

Plates in Colour, ao in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogxavnre. 
.Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colonr, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 



IvoRixs. By A. Maskell. Widi 80 Pktcs in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furnffurb. By P. S. Robbsoo. 

With z6o Plates in Collotype and one to 

Photogravure. Second Edition, 
^European Enamels. By H. Cunynghame, 

C. B. With many Plates in Collotype and a 

Frontispiece in Aotogravure. 
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DoTotion, The Libnury of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Pott Bvoy clotA, 2s, ; leather ^ 2S. 6d, net. 

These muterpieees of devotional literature are furnished with 4uch Introductions 
mnd Notes as may be necessary to explain the standpoint of the author and the 
obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the author and 
the devout mind. 



Trb Conpbssions op St. AuousTma. Edited 

by C. Bigg. D.D. Fi/lk EdiHvfi, 
Thb Christian Ykar. Edited by Walter 

Loek^D.D. Third EtRiion. 
Thb iMrTATioH or Christ. Edited by C. 

Bigg»D.D. Fourth EdiiiM, 
A Book op Dsvotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 
Ltxa Innocbntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Sbriods Call to a Dbvout and Holy 

LiPB. Edited by C Bigg, D.D. Second 

Edition. 
Thb Tbmplb. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A GuiDB TO Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

StaDbridge, B.D. 
Tub Psalms op David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Ltxa Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C Beaching, M.A. 
Thb Innkr Way. By J. Tavler. Edited by 

A. W. Hatton, M.A. 
Thb Thoughts op Pascal. Edited by C 

S. Jerranii M.A. 



On thb I^vb op God. By St. Frucis dc 

Sales. Edited brW. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A Manual op Consolation prom thb 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, B.D. 
Thb Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxlandi 

M.A. 
The Dbvotions op St. Ansblm. Edited by 

cat. Webb. M.A. 
Gracb Aboitnding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C. Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, B.D. 
Lyra SacIla : A Book of Sacred Verse. 

Edited by H. C. Beeching, M. A., Canon of 

Westminster. 
A Day Book prom trb Saints and Fathers. 

Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 
Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection *from the 

English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory, 
Light, Lipb, and Love. A Selection from the 

German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, 

M.A. 
*An Introduction to Thb Dbvout Lifb. 

By St. Francis de Sales. Thmilattd and 

Edited by T. Bams, M.A. > 



Standard Libxary, The 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

. Thb Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and f>aiticttlarly th« finest works of English literature. All the (;reat masters will be 
represented, either in Complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may reptesent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of Thb STANDARD Library are four : — x. Soundness op Text. s. Cheapness. 
3. ClbarKBss op Typb. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price whidi on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tuns from xoo to 250 pa^es, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilhng net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 

The folk>wing books are ready with the exceptioa of those marked with a f, which denotes 
that the book is nearly ready : — 



Thb Meditations op Marcus Aurelius. 
The translation is by R. Crsves. 

The Novels op Jane Austen. In 5 volumes. 
Vol. I. — Sense and Sensibility. 

Essays and Counsels and Trb New 
Atlantis. By Frands Bacon, Lord 
VerakuR. 



tRsLiGio Medici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

collated by A. R. Waller. 
Trb Pilgrim's Progress. By John Banyan. 
Rbplbctions on the French Revolution. 

By Edmund Burke. 
fTHB Analogy op Rbligion, Natural and 

Rbvbalbd. ByJosephBntler, D.D. 

{Contit$med. 
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Tm Standasd Libkakt— «Mi/£mi«f A 
Ths Pobms or Thomas Chattbrton. In a 
Toliiiiies. 
fVoL I. — MiiceUaneous Poems. 
fVol. II.— The Rowley Poems. 
fViTA NuovA. By Dante. Translated into 

BogUsh by D. G. RossettL 
Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
fCRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Ths Histort op ths Dbcxinb and Fall of 
TMB Roman Empikb. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 9 volnmes. 
Vol. V. is nearly ready. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
fhc more expensive edition are not given. 
tTitt Vicar or Wakbfisld. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
Thb Poms andPlavsof Ouvbr Goldsmith. 
Thb Works of Bbn Jonson. 

fVoL. I.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in Hu Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 

The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 

Thb Pobms of John Kbats. Double volume. 

The Text has been collated by B. de 

Seltncourt. 

On thb Imitatiom of Chbist* By Thomas 

it Kem|MS. 

The translation b by C. Bigg, DD., Canon 
of Christ Church, 
t A Sbrious Call to a Dbvout and Holy 

LiFB. ByWiUiamLaw. 
Thb Plavs of Christopher Marlowe. 

tVoL i.—Tamburlane the Great. 
Thb Plavs of Philip Massingbr. 
tVoL l— The Duke of Milan. 



Thb Pobms of John Milton. In a volones 

tVoU L— Paradise Lost, 
The Prose Works of John Milton. 
tVou L-^Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 
Sblbct Works of Sir Thomas Morb» 

tVoL I. — ^Utopia and Poems. 

IThb Rbpublic of Plato. Translated by 

Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 

The translation has been revised hj 

W. H. D. Rouse. 

IThe Little Flowers of St. Franos. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
The Works of William Shakbspbare. In 
zo volumes. 
Vol. l— The Tempest; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor; 
Measure for Measure; The Con^Mly of 
Errors. 
Vol.11. — Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 
Ijabour's Lost; A Midsummer Ni^t's 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As Yoa 
Like It. 
Vol. III.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All's 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 
Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of Ring John; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Part of Kizig Heniy iv. ; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 
tVoL v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
Fust Part of King Henry vi. ; llie Second 
Part of King Henry vi. 
The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
tTHE Natural History and Antiquities op 
Selborne. By Gilbert White. 



Half-Grown Libzary 

Crown S2V. 2r. 6d, net, 

Thb Life of John Ruskin. By W. O. 
Collingwood,M.A. With Portraits. Sixth 
Edition, 

English Lyrics. By W. E. Henley. Sicond 
Edition, 

The Golden Pomp. A Procession of English 
Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. 
Second Edition, 



Chitral : The Story of a Minor Siege. By 
Sir G. S. Robertson, K.CS.I. Third 
Edition, Illustrated. 



Strange Survivals and Superstitions. Bjr 

S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition, 
Yorkshire Oddities and Strange Eyekts. 

By S. Baring-Gould. Fourth Edition, 
English Villages. By P. H. DitchfieU, 

M.A, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
A Book of English Prosb. By W. £. 

Henley and C. Whtbley. 
The Land of the Black Mountaih. 

Being a Description of Montenegra By 

R. Wyon and G. Prance. ^Widi 40 lUttstn* 

tions. 



Bliustrated Pocket Lilxraiy of Plain and Coloured Books, The 

Fcap ^vo. 3^. 6d, net each volume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOVBED BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 

With 16 Coloured Plates. Fca^,%vo, as, net. 

The Life and Death op John Mytton, Esq. 



By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Third 
Edition. 
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iLLOtTXATBD POCKBT LiBRART OF PLAIN AND COLOOBBD BOOKS— C^M/tViwA^. 



Tm LiFB or a Sportsmak. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloored Pktes by Henry AUcen. 
Hanx>lky Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

17 Coloured Plates and zoo Woodcuts ia the 

Text by John Leech. 
Ms. Spongb's Sfortino Tour. By.-R. S. 

Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 

Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jolutibs. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 

Aiken. 
This volume is refnrinted from the ex- 

tremdy rare and costly edition of X843, which 

contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 

instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 

Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 
Thb Analysis of thb Hunting Fibld. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wooo. 
Thb Toor of Dr. Syntax in Sbarch of 

THB PiCTURBSQUB. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Thb Tour of Doctor Syntax in Sbarch 

OF Consolation. By William Comb^. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Thb Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 

Sbarch of a Wifb. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowhmdson. 
Thb History of Johnny Quab Genus : the 

Little Fouadline of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of* The Three Tours.' With 

34 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
Thb English Dancb of Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Ttw Volumes, 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
Thb Dancb of Life : A Poem. By the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with 26 

Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 
LiFB in London : or, the Day and Night 

Sfcenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 

Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 

Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 

I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 

Designs on Wood. 
Real Life in London: or, the Rambles 

and Adventures of Bob Tallybo, Esq., and 

his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dasball. By an 



Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Cololir6d 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Tw0 Valumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egaa. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Line, 
and several Desigus on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

Thb Miutary Adventures of Johnny 
Newcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Hen^r Aiken. 

This book is com^Jetely different from the 
large folio edition of 'National Sports' by 
the same artist, and none of the platei are 
similar. 

Thb Adventurbs of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : w, the Art of Preservmg Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Acadbmy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taininj; the completes! Instructions for 
Walkm^, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumblmg, and Tumbling. Ilrastrated with 
37 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffirey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Rbal Life in Irbland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dcgherty. 
By a Real Paddv. With 19 ColouredPlates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcomb in 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With z6 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Thb Old English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With so Cotoured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

*Thb English Spy. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. With 73 Coloured Plates by R. 
Cruikshank, ana many Illustrations cm 
wood. Tiuo Vplumex. 



V'LklTSi BOOKS 



The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Bbur. 
Illustrated by zs Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
WHliam Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillij)S, R. A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 



Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations — 2X in number 
-—are reproduced in photogravure. 

iGsop's Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 
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lixoaTBAno PoocBT LmsAmr of Plain and 

WomOK Casixb. 97 W. Harriaoa Ainsworth. 

With n Plates ancl 87 Woodcuts in tlieText 

^ George Cruikshank. 
Tbs Towsk or I^ondon. By W. Harrison 

Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcnts 

In the Text hy Georse Cruikshank. 
FnANK Faixligii. By F. B. Smedley. With 

30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 
Hansy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 34 

Ittnstrations by the Author. 



CouoawKD Books— €Mi/ma(M^ 

Tbb Complxat Angles. By Izaak Waltoi 

and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 

Woodcuts in the Text. 
This volume is reproduced from the beaati* 

ful edition of John Ma^or of 1824. 

Thb Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dideens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 39 Coo* 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A M, M. Stbdman, M.A. Fca^, Svo, is. 

This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and is intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They 
may tie used %nvd voce or as a written exammation. 



JumoE Febnch Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. 

JUNiOK Latin Examination Papbss. By C. 

G. Botting, M.A. Third Editicn. 
JUNiOK English Examination Papers. By 

W. Waiiamson, aA. 
Junior AarnniETic Examination Papers. 

By W.S. Beard. Second Editiaiu 
Junior Au»bra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 
C Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina* 
TiON Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

*A Key to the above. Ctvom Zvo. 3^. &£ 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. Bjr 
A. Voegelin, M.A. 



Junior Sdiool-Books 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A aeries of elementary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 

by teachers of experience. 



A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. Eleventh Edition. 
Cr, 8cr«. 11. ttU 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 

Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 

Three Maps. Cr. Svo, ts. 6d, 
The Gospel According to St. Mark. Edited 

by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 

Cr. Aev. zx. 6d, 
A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- 

son, B.A. With numerous passives for parsing 

and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 

ThirdEdition, Cr, Svo. 2s. 
A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 

F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo, as. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by A. 

K Rubie, D.D. Cr. Bvo. as. 
A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 

lM»met and M. J. Acatos. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 



Elementary Experimental Science. Pht* 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chemistkt 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Third Edition. Cr. Sw. 
2«. 6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 239 Diagrams. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. as. * 

*A Junior Magnetism and Electricity. By 

, W. T. Clough. Illustrated. Cr. Svt. 
as. 6d. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistky. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates 
and X09 Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. as. 

A Junior French Prose CoMPOsmoN. 
ByR. R. N. Baron, M.A. Cr. Bvo. as. 

*The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
%vo. as. 
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Leaders of £eligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. , Canon of Westminster. IVtik PariraiU. 

Cr, Bvo. as. net, 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and comitries. 

William Laud. By W. H. Hatton, M.A. 

TAirdEdOitm. 
John Knox. ByF,MacCvaan, SecpmdEdi/iau, 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Gborgb Fox, thb Quakek. By T. Hodgkin, 

D.C.L. 
John DoNNB. ByAuguistns Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmbr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyl« And A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



Caxdinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilbbrforce. By G. W. Daniell, 

2S.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Charlbs Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Keblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas CHALkBRS. By Mrs. Olij^ant. 
Lancelot Andrbwbs. By R. X. Ottley, 

D.D. Second Edition, 
Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



Little Bine Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 

Illustrated, Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d, 

A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather tpan 
expressed* 

6. The Treasure op Princegatb Priory, 
By T. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. By 
Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book op Bad Children. By W. T. 
Webb. 

9. The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 



1. The Castaways of Mbadowbank. By 

Thomas Cobb. 

2. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V. Lticas. 

3. Thb Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Pbblbs at the Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 



Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations. Demy l&mo, 2s, 6d, net. 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about ssoo pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Greek Art. H.B. Walters. Second Edition. 

Bookplates. £. Almack. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition, 

RoMNEY. Georee Paston. 

Watts. R. £. D. Sketchley. 

Lbighton. Alice Corkran. 

Yblasqubz. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 

GQbert. 
Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. PoHan]. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 
Turner. Frances Tyrell-Gill. 
DCREib Jessie Allen. 
HopPNBR. H. P. K. Skipton. 



Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
BuRNE-JoNBS. Fortun6e de Lisle. Seeond 

Edition. 
RBMBXAan>T. Mrs. £. A. Sharp 
CoROT. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstisgl. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 
Millet. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley; 
"Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 
Claudb. Edward Dillon. 
*Thb Arts op Japan. Edward Dillon. 
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IdtUe CWUerioi^ Tbe 

Demy i6mc 2s. 6d, net, 

A series of little books oontainiiis examples of the htsx work of the great paintoii I 
Each volume contains ao plates in photogravure, together with a short outlme of tbe{ 
life and work of the master to whom the Dook is devoted. 



A LiTTLS Gallbbv op Rkvnoli>s. 

A LiTTLB GaLLXKT OP ROMNKV. 
A LiTTLB CaLLBRV OP HOPPNBR. 



A LlTTUB GaLLBSV op MlULiOS. 

A LiTTLB GAX.LBRV OP ENGLISH POITS. 



IdAUe QnideB, The 

Small Pott ZvOf ciatk^ 2s, 6d, net; leather, 31. 6^. net. 



yes. ay J. WeUs. 
:. H. New. Sijctk 

By A. 
Edttum, 



OXfOaO AND ITS COLLBGBS. 

M.A. Ilittstrated by £. 

EdiiiMt. 
Cambudgb and its Collbgbs. 

Hamilton Thompson. Second 

Illustrated by £. H. New. 
Thb Malvbrn Countkt. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. lUustiatecl by E. 

H.New. 
Shakbspbak^s Coontkv. By B. C. A. 

Wbdlc, D.Sc., F.R.S. lUostrated by £. 

H. New. Second Ediihn. 
S08SBX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated 

by E. H, New. 
Wbstminstbr Abbbv. By G. £. Troutbeck. 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
NoRPOLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by 

B.C. Boulter. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated 

by B. C Boulter. 
Brittany. ByS. Baring-Gould. Illustrated 

byJ.Wylie. 

Hbrtpordshirb. By H. W. Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated by £. H. New. 

Thb English Lakbs. By F. G. Brabant, 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Kbnt. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. 






Rom By C. G. ElUby. Illnstrated by B. 

C Boulter. 
Thb Islb op Wight. By G. CUncfa. Uhs- 

trated by F. D. Bedford. 
SuRRBY. Bv F. A. H. Lambert* Illnstnted 

by E. H. Mew. 
BucKiNGHAMSHiRB. By E. S. Rosooe. Illn» 1 

trated by F. D. Bedford. 1 

SupPOLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. 

WyUe. 
Dbrbtshirb. By J. C Cos, LL.D., F.S.A. 

lUustiatedbyJ.CWall. 
Thb North Riding op Yorksrirb. By J. £. 

Morris, ft Illustrated by R. J. S. Bertnm. 
Hampshirb. By J. C Cox. Illustrated by 

M. E. Purser. 
Sicily. By F. H. Jackson. With maoy 

Illustrations by tbe Author. 
DoRSBT. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 
Chbshirb. By W. M. Gallichan. Illustrated 

by Elizabeth Hartley. 
*NoRTHAifrroNSHiRB. By Wakeling Dry. 

IllustnUed. 
*Thb East Riding op Yorkshirb. By J. E. 

Morris. Illustrated. 
*Oxpordshire. By F..G. Brabant. I1IB^ 

trated by E. H. New. 
*St. Paul's Cathbdr al. By George Clinch. 

Illnstrated by Beatrice Alcock. 



Little Libzary, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Svo, Each Volume^ ciotA, is, 6d, net; leather^ 2s. 6d. net, 

A series of small books under the above title, containing some of the famous works 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. The books are 
edited with the most scholarly care. Each one contains an introduction whidi 
gives (z ) a short biography of the author ; (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where 
th^ are necessary, short notes are added at the foot of the page. 

Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produced with 
great care. 



ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 
Aiiaten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Tti/e 
yalumei. 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Lucas. 
Bacon (Francis). THE 

LORD BACON. 

Wright. 



ESSAYS OF 
Edited by Edwakp 
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Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlat. 
Two Volumes, 

BarnettCMrs. P.A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGUSH PROSE. 

BMktord (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by £. Dbnison Ross. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE Edited by M. 
Pbrugini. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. HiNDBS CrROOME. Twc Volumes, 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI- JACOBIN : with George 
Canning's admtional Poems. Edited by 
Llotd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H.C 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 
Dbanb. 

Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Mathbson. Ti»o Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGUSH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (AUgfaieri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 

ToYNBBB, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 

Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

IMckens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

T^vfo Volumes, 
Perrlor (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich . Freer and Lord 

Iddesleigh. Two Volumes, 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
Qasken(lVlrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. v. Lucas. Second Edttion, 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
HendM'aon (T. RX. A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. BiNYON, and Notes by J. 
Masepield. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
by A. D. CjOdley, M.A. A reprint of the 
Furst Edition. 

LongfeUow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
L. M. Faithfull. 

IMarvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wright. 

MUton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Bebching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Molr(p.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 

by T. F. HENDERSON. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE B(X)K OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope; Edited by G. H. 

POWELU 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. (jODLey, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

SON. Edited by J. (;hurton Coluns, 

M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

Bebchinc^ M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Eluabbtk 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Three Volumes, 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwymn. 
CHRISTMAS B(X)KS. EditedbyS.GwTMN. 
Vaujriian (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton azaak). THE (X)MPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse(Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Eighth Edition, 
Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowkll 

C. Smith. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. EditedbyGi 

Sampson. 
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MinlfttiiTB Lihgary 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 

humanity, devotion, oruterary genius. 



EoPHKAitOR: A I^Ioflnie on Yoath. By 
Edward FitzGenld. rrom the edition puh* 
lubed bv W. Pidtering in 1851, Demy 
33M«. Ludher^ 3f. net, 

PoijONIUs: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. ^ By Edward FitzGcrald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
185a. Demy 334MM. Leather, 9t, net, 

Tmb RobAiyXt or Omak KhattAm. By 
Edward FitsGerald. From the zst edition 
of 1859, Third Edition, Leather, \s, net. 



Thk Life of Edwaxo, Lord Hbkbext of 
CHSRsaRT. Written by himself. From 
the edition printed at Strawberry Hill b 
the year 1764. Mediunt 3aiwa. Leather, 
2f . net, 

Thk Visions op Dom Francisco Quvvbdo 
VnxBGAS, Knight of the Order of St 
JameSi Made English bv It. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, x668. 
leather, 9t. net, 

POBMS. By Dora Green well. From the edt* 
tion of 1848. Leather, as. net. 



Oxford Biographies 

Fcap, 9vo. Each volunte^ clath^ 2s. 6d, tut ; leather^ 3^. 6d, net. 

These books are written by scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They are illustrate from 
authentic material. 



Damtb ALiGHnntz. By Fa«etToynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With 12 lUnstrations. Sec&nd 

Bdiiien. 
Savonarola. By £. L. S. Horsborgh, M.A. 

M^th ta Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester, With xa Illustrations. 
Tennyson. ,By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. ' 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

xa Illustrations. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. ^Vith 12 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C S. Terry. 

With xa Illustrations. 



Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 

With X9 Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL With 12 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With x6 Illustrations. 
Canning. ^ By W. Alison PhiUips. With la 

Illustraticms. 
Bbaconspibld. By Walter Sichel. With 13 

Illustrations. 
Goethe; By H. G. Atkins. With xa Illus- 
trations. 
*Fenblon. By Viscount St. Cyres. With 

12 Illustrations. 



Sehool Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr, Svo, zs, 6d, 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth EdiHon. 
A Key, issued to Tutois and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fijth Edition. 
Crown 8tv. 61. net. 
Latin I^camination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, 
Ket iFourih Edition) issued as above. 
6e, net, 
Grebk Examim atioh Papers. By A. M. M. 
StodaamM.A. Eighth Edition, 
Kbt {Third Editioti^ issued as above. 

GB«MAN SKAMtVATTOV PAPKRS. By R. J. 

Morieh. SiMth Edition. 



Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 
6s, net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spence, M.A. S^end 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
P^h Edition. 

Key {Third Edition) issued as abon. 
7*. net. 

Examination Papsrs in Engum Histori* 
By J. Tait Plowdaa-WaidlKw, B.A. 
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Social Questioiis of To-day 

Edited by.H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Cr^n Svo, 2s. 6d, 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, aind industrial interest 
that are foremost in the public mind. 

By R. W: Cooke 



Trade Unionism— New and Old. By 0. 

HowelL TkirdEdiiion: 
The CoMMiBRCB or Nations. By C. F. 

Bastable, M.A. Third Edition, 
The Alien Invasion. By W. H. Wilkins,B. A. 

The RyRAL Exodus. Bv P. Anderson 

Graham. 
Land Nationalization. By Harold Cox, 

6. A. Second Edition, 

A Shorter Working Day, By H. de B. 
Gfbbins and R. A. Hadfield. 

Back to the Land. ' An Inquiry into Rural 
DepopulatioUw By H. £. Moore. 

Trusts, Pools, and Corners. By J. Stephen 
Jeans. 



The Factory System. 
Taylor. 

Women's Work. By Lady 
Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 

Socialism and Modern Thought. 
Kauffinann. 

The Problem op the Unemployed. 
A. Hobson, M.A. 

Life in West London By Arthur Sherwell, 
M.A. Tfurd Edition. 

Railway Nationalization, By Clement 
Edwards. 

University and Social Settlements. By 
W. Reason, M.A. 



Dilke, Miss 
ByM. 
By J. 
Sh( 

By 



Textbooks of Science. 



Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Edition. Cr, Bvo, y. 6d, 
Practical Physics. By H. Stroird, D.Sc, 

M.A. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6dy 
Practical Chemistry. Part l By W. 

French, M. A. Cr.Svo. Third Edition. is.6d. 
Practical Chemistry. Part 11. By W. 

French, M.A., and T. H. Boardman, M.A. 



Cr. Btfo. js. 6d. 

Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, 
B.A., Sdence Master at Bradford Grammar 
School Cr. Btfo. it. 6d, 

Elementary Organic Chemistry. ByA. E. 
Dunstan, B.Sc., Head of Chemical Depart- 
ment, East Ham Technical College. fUus. 
trated. Cr. Bvo» as. 6d, 



Technology, Textbooks of 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, B, A., RSa, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Fully Illustrated. 

How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 3^. 6d. 

Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. xs. 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Wehber. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
Millinery, THEOREtiCAL and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Soeond Edition, Cr.Bvo. as. 
Zechnical Arithmetic and Geometry. 

By C. T. MUlis, M.I.|d.£. Cr. Sew. 



An Introduction to the Study op Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. barker. Domy 
Bivo. JS. 6d. 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Bvo, AS. 6d. 

R^POUSsA Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. Bvo, as. 6d, 



Theology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. Ottlby, D.D., Professor ot Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 

and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended; in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and conidise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 



The XXXIX. Articles op the Church op 
England. £dited by £. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Third and Cheaper Edition in one 
Volume, Demy Bvo. xas. 6d, 

An Introduction to the History op 
Religion. By F. B. Jevbns. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third Edition. Domy Bvo. jos,6d. 

The Doctrimb op the iNCAEmiiTioN. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 13s. 6d. 



An Introduction to the History op the 
Creeds. By. A. £. Bum, B.D. Demy 
Bvo, xos. 6d, 

The Philosophy op Religion in ENCLANb 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d, 

A History op Early Christian Doctrine; 
By J. F. Bethune Baker, M*A. Demy Bvo, 
tos. 6d. 
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WMtmiiurter Oommentaxies, The 

Genend Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The oh|ect of each commentary is primarily exeg:etical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editcMrs will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately» with c[uestions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will tir to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



Tm Book or Gbnssis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
FIfmrtA EdiH&m Demy 8ev. lof. (h^ 

Tm Book op Job. Edited by E. C & Gibson, 
D.D. SwccmdEdiHotu DgmfBvo. 6r. 

Thb Acts op tmx Apostlxs. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham. M.A. JDemy tvo, Stcond and 
Chgmptr EdiHoH, tor. ^, 



Thb First Epistle op Paul thk Apostlb 
to thb Corinthians. Edited by H. L 
Gondge, M.A. Demy 8ve, 6s. 

Thb Epistle op St. Jambs. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. KnowUng, 
M.A. DemyBva, 6s. 



Part II. — Fiction 



AllMUiMl (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth £ditum. Cr. 

THB* BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Seeend Bdiiiom, Cr. 8zw. 6r. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 

tien, Cr, Sve. 6s. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Seamd Edition. 

Cr. 9»0. 6s. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Sve. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

EdiHon. Cr. Sve, 6s. 
Anatcj (P,y, Author of 'Vice VersS.' A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 

by Bbrnard Partridge. TAird Edition. 

Cr. 8fw. %s. 6d, 
Bacbellar (trvlns). Author of ' Bben Holden. ' 

DARREL OFTHE BLESSED ISLES. 

Tkird Edition. Cr. Bva. 6s. 
BmC (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr.Svo, 6s. 
THB PASSPORT. FeurthEd Cr.Bve.6s. 
Bariasr-aonld (S.). ARMINELL. Fi/ih 

Editien. Cr. 8«w. 6s. 
URITH. Fi/ih Edition. Cr.9oe. 6s. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition. Cr, 8ve. 6s. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Ztfo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THB QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. wo. 6s. 
TACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. FiAh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

ivo, 6r. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

F^h Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 



DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr, 8iv. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr, 8«v. 6s. 
BX^ADYS. lUustiated. Second Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. lUustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr, 8cw. 6f. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. A New Edition. U 
See also Strand Novels and Books for 

Boys and Girls. 

Barlow ^ane). THE LAND OF THE 
SHAMROCK. Cr. Bvo. 6s, See also 
Strand Novels. 

Ban* (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6$. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Tfurd Edition. 

Cr. 8tw. 6s, 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels and S. Crane. 
Beffbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr, Bioo. fir. 

Belloc(Hllaire). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 lUustradons I7 
G. K. Ckbsterton. • Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
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l(B. p.) DOnO. Fourth Ediium, 

w. dr. See also Strand Novels. 

1 (Marniret). SUBJECT TO 

ITY. Cr, Zvo, %s, 6d. 

I (Harold C). ^e V. Langbridge. 

(J. BloandeUti). TH£ YEAR 
: A Page of the French Revolution, 
rated. Cr. 9vo, dr. 
ATE OF VALSEC. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
MDED NAME. Cr. 8zw. 6s, 
also Strand Novels. 
[BemardX Author of *The Lake of 
^ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
lONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 
9n, Cr. Zvo» 6s, 

DF ITALY. Fourth Ed, Cr,&vo. 6s, 
ES AND FISHES. Cr, Zvo, dr. 
!r(We«therby). THE TRAGEDY 
rHE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 
6s, I 

(lYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
lEdiiioH, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
also Strand Novels. 

(Hngh). A FREE LANCE OF 
AY. Cr. Zv0, 6s. 
(Mrs. W. K.). See Strand Novels 
ooks for Boys and Girls. 
homas). A CHANGE OF FACE. 

<(7. 6s. 

(Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
LDS. TiuetUySixth Edition. Cr. 
6s. 

;TTA. Twenty-Second EdiHon. Cr. 

\L Thirty-Third Edition. Cr. 
6s, 

H: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
>UL OF LILITH; Thirteenth Edi- 
Cr, Sva, 6s, 

iVOOD. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 
6s, 

BAS: A DREAM OF THE 
LD'S TRAGEDY. Fortieth Edi- 
Cr. Bv0, 6s. 

ORROWS OF SATAN. Ftytieth * 
m, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

FASTER CHRISTIAN. 167th 
and. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
RAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
LEMACY. 130M Thousand, Cr. 
Ss. 

SOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 

^Y. X34M Thousand, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

IGHTY ATOM. A New Edition. 

0, 6s, 

I New Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A New Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

t (S. R.), Author of 'The Raiders/ 

.OCHINVAR. Illustrated. Thit^ 

n. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

?ANDARD BEARER. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

JB. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 

r. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

NA. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 



THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition, Cr. 

Zvo. 3^ . 6d. 
Dawson (Francis W.). THE SCAR. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Zzro. 3s. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan), Author of 'Sherlock 

Holmes,' *Thc White Comvany,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Ninth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThirdEdition. 

Cr. Zvo. dr. See also Strand Novels. 
Plndlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fi/th Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

See also Strand Novels, 
Plndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

ThirdEdition. Cr.Zvo.. 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. dr. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Pltzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 

ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
Pltzstephen (Gerald). MORE KIN 

THAN KIND. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Pletcher (J. S.). LUCIAN THE 

DREAMER. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Praser (Mrs. Hueta), Author of* The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr. 8w. 6s. 
'♦THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. Cr. 

Zvo, 6s. 
«Puller-Maltland (Mrs.), Author of * The 

DayBookofBethiaHardacre.' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Qerard (Dorothea), Author of ' Lady Baby. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
See also Strand Novels. 
Qerard (Emily). THE HERONS' 

TOWER. Cr,9vo. 6s. 
Qlssinff (Qeorffo), Author of * Demos/ ' In 

the Year of JubUec,' etc. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
Qlelg (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr, Zvo, 3^. 6d, 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. A New Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
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•THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Cr, 
8cv« 6r. 



(P.) (Prance* Porbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr, 



PATIENCE 



8«v. 6t. 
HorborUon (Agnoo Q.). 

DEAN. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
Hlcbono (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Sec»nd Editiati. 

Cr, %V0, 6r. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE Second 

EtUH^H. Cr, %oo, fa, 
FELIX. Fi/tkEditum. Cr.^vo, 6s, 
THE WOBIaN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Edition, Cr, 8v«. 6s. 
BYBWAY& Cr, Bvo, v- 6d, 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twel/iJk 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Hobbee (John OUvor), Author of ' Robert 

Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Tsnth EditioH. Cr.Bwo. 6s, 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6r. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

THE* CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TONIO. Sixth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millas. 

Sixth Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. SixthEdition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

?UISANTE. Fonrth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr,9vo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Hope (Qniham), Author of ' A Cardinal and 

has Conscience,* etc, etc. THE LADY 

OF LYTE. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
Hottjrh (Bmerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Honsnuin (Ctomence). THE LIFE OF 

SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
Hsmo (C J. CtttcUffeX Author of 'Captain 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Third Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
Jacobe (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

TwontV'Eurhth Edition, Cr. Bvo, xs, 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Twlfth Edition, Cr. 

Bvo, M. 6d, 
A MAS1%R OF CRAFT. Illustrated. Sixth 

Ediiiom, Cr, Bvo. zs, 6d, 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fifth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, ox. 6d, 
James (Henrv). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Ediium. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
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(Qnstaf). ABRAHAM'S SACRI^ 

FICE. Cr, 9vo, 6s. 
Keeys (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
Lanflrbrldge (V.) and Boome (C 

Herald.). THE VALLEY OF IN- 
HERITANCE. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Emily). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Lawson (Harry). Author of 'When tbe 

BUlv Boils.' CHILDREN OF THS 

BUSH. Cr,%vo, 6s, 
LeQiieaz(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF l 

WESTMINSTER. Third Edition, Cr.' 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third EdUtM. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, ' 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6f. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Editisiu\ 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Levett»Yeats (S.\ ORRAIN. Seeeei 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
LonflT (J> Lather), Co- Author of 'The 

Darlins of the Gods.' MADAME 

BUTTERFLY. Cr,Bvo. 3s,6d, 
SIXTY JANE. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Lewis (Cedl). THE MACHINATIONS 

OF THE MYO-OK. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
LyaU (Bdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST, iand Thousand. Cr. 8t» 

3S, 6d. 
McCarthy (Justin H.). Author of * If I wat_^ 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTYffa 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, 

Bvo. 6s. _^. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. fiC 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAIIX I 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. fRei 

Macnanffhtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF f ( 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third EdiHm >u 

Cr.Bvo, 6s. ^ 

MaletnUncas). COLONEL ENDERBTS 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Nev 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, my, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Editien. F, 

Cr. Btfo, 6s, 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, _. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- IV 

tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALMADY. Seventh Edii^n. Cr.Bvo. 6i, PU 
See also Books for B<^ and Girls. 
Mann(Mrs.M.B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER* 

Second Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A Novo Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Editien. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. iDi 
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M[A*SJANE. Cr.9B6. 6f. 
ETER HOWARD. Cn 3cv. fix. 
TER'S TALE. A New Edition, 
w. 6f. 

NOTHER'S BURDENS. A Ntw 
Mm Cr, 8ev. 6r. 

IT HONEYPOT. SeeomdEd. Cr, 
tf. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
rt (Charles), Author of *The 
in.' GENEVRA. Second EdiUon, 

I^chard). THE TWICKENHAM 
(AGE. Second Edition* Cr,ivo, 6s. 
L. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

EARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

m. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

also Strand Novels. 

(A. B. W.), Author of 'The Four 

BTs,' etc CLEMENTINA. lUus- 

. Second Edition, Cr. Bzw, 6t. 

■ (Helen), Author of ' Comin' thro' 
Lye.' HONEY. Fourth Editum. 

OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. 8w. 



Second Edition. Cr, 



ERRYMAN. 

6s, 

11 (W. B.), Author of *The Ragged 
nger.' VIVIEN. Seventh Edition. 

LAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Tn. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

OUS FANCIES. Cr, 8cv. 6s. 

L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

>o, 6s, 

GAM. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 

lY. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

also Books for Girls and Boys. 

th (Bills). HEART OF MY 
RT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Molly' (The Author of). THE 
Vr RECONCILER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

(Bertrun). THE SIGN OF THE 
ER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

E ^HIRL OF THE RISING. 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
ED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
'O. 6s. 

BOr (P. P.), Author of 'Into the 
irays and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 
'Edition. Cr.hfo. 6s. 

m (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
:ETS. Sixth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
DOFTHEJAGO. Fourth Edition. 

NDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

o. 6f. 

NG MURRELL. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

DLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

S VANITIES Cr. Bvo, 6s. 



NesUtrB.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 

HOUSE. UlustratwL Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Norris fW. B.). THE CREDIT OF THE 

COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
NIGEL'S VOCATION. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Onivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. JSi^A/A 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

Oppenhelm (B. Phinips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Ozenham (Jolin)^ Author of 'Barbe of 
Grand Bayou. ' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Pkdn (Barry). THREE FANTASIES. 

Cr. Bvo. IS. 
LINDLEY KAYS. Third Edition, Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 

Parker (OUbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fi/th Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fi/tk 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUus- 
trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr, Bvo, C~. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illostrated. 
Fi/ih Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, y.6d. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bivo. 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 

tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

PhlUpotts (Bdea). LYING PROPHETS. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifih Edt^ 

tion, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6e, 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Suond 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
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IN 



THE VOICE j 
AND 



SEEN 



DESERT. 

eKIchnrd). THE 
NSEEN. 
•GARNERED. 
•A MSTAMORPHOSI& 
MARVELS AND ICYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
Moan (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN. 
BtonlrhSMtr (ADmi). LOVE IN A LIFE. 
MAora (Artluv). THE KNIGHT PUNC 

TILIOUS. 

NesUt (Mrs. Blrad). THE LITERARY 

SENSE. 
Norrls (W. B.y. AN OCTAVE. 
OlMMitCMn.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERrS FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARY'S. 
Pwunr (Mn. P. A.). A MIXED MAR- 

Ptalllpotto (Bdaa). THE STRIKING 



Ullpotto 

HOURS. 



FANCY FREE. 

R«uidaU(J.). AUNT BETHIA'S BUTTbN. 

•ItoBMld (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR. 

•Rajni«'<OUvePntt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys (Qrace). THE DIVERTED VILL. 
AGE. 



RkfeMrtQB4tth). OUTOFTHECVFRntHB 
SWAMP. ZbvK 

RobertoB(M.H.). AGALLANTQU. 
Srandcra (Mmludl). ROSE A 

LITT^^ 

fier gyat (AdcOne). ACCUSED 

ACXXrSER. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
•THE LOVE THAT OVERCABCE. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
•THE YELLOW DIAM OND. 
Shaaaoa (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 
•Strain (B. H.y. ELMSLIE'S DRAG ~ 
StflagcrjArtfaar). THE SILVER POP! 
Stnart(BaaiM. CHRISTALLA. 
SatbertaadJDaclieM of>. ONE HO^ 

AND THE NEXT. 
SwaafAanie). LOVE GROWN COLDl 
Swlft(BeBjaaiia). SORDON. 
Tanqaeray (Mrs. B. M.>. THE ROYi 

QUAKER. 

Trafford-Taaiiteo(Mrs.E.W.). SILE 
DOMINION. 

•Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FGI 

WalaeBMUi (PnnQ. A HEROINE FROl 
FINLAND. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated. Crown Stw. 31. 6tL 



Thk GrxTiNG Well op Dokothv. By Mrs. 
W.K. Clifford. Second Editum. 

Thb Icklandex's Sword, fiy S. Baring- 

Goold. 
Omlt a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 

Cutheil. 
The Doctor op the Jolibt. By Harry 

Collingwood. 

Little Peter. By Lucas Malet Second 

Edition, 
Master Roocapeixar's Voyage. By W. 

Clark RnsselL 



The Secret op Madame de Monluc Br 

the Author of " Mdlk. Mori." 
Syd Bblton : Or, the Boy who would not go 

to Sea. By G. Manvilte Fenn. 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Mdlesworth. 
A Girl op the People. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
Hepsv Gipst. By L. T. Meade. ». &£ 
Tna Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
There was once a Prdtcb. By Mn. M. E 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E 

Mann. 



The Novels of Alexandre Zhmuui 

Priu^d. DouMe Volumes, jt. 



t 

1 



Musketeers. With a long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
Tcdnxne. 

Taa Prince mv Thieves. Second Edition. 

RoBm Hood. A Sequel to the above. 

The Coesican Brothers. 

Georsbs. 



Crop>Eared Jacquot; Janx: Etc. 

Twenty Years Aftbe. Doable volume. 

Amaurt. 

The Castls op Eppstbin. 

The Snowball, and Sultanktta. 

Cecils; or, The Wedbwc Gown. 

Acri. 
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^HB Black Tulip. 
7hb Vicomtb db Bragblonmb. 
* Part X. LouUe de U ValUtee. Double 

Volume. 
Part II. The Man in the Iron Mask. 
Double Volume. 
Thb Convict's Son. 
Thb Wolf-Leadbr. 
Kanon; or, Thb Women' War. Double 

volume. 
Paulinb ; MuRAT ; and Pascal Bruno. 
^ Thb Advbnturbs or Captain Pamphilb. 
Fbbnandb. 
Gabbibl Lambbrt. 
IH Cathbrinb Blum. 
^^ Thb Chbvaubr D'Harmbntal. Double 
^ i^ volume. 

Stlvandirb. 
^ z^ Thb Fencing Master, 

The Rbminiscbncbs of Antony. 
r C Conscience. 

Pbrb La Ruinb. 
^ M *Thb Great Massacre. The first part of 

Queen Mareot. 
^ *Henri op Navarre. The second part of 

Queen Margot. 
K. - *Thb Wild Duck Shooter. 

^ ' mutrated BditloiL 

j^ *^ Demy Bvo. Cloth, 

The Threb Musketeers. Illustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams, sx. 6d, 



The Prince of Thieves. Illustrated in 

Colour by Frank Adams. 2«. 
Robin Hood the Outlaw. Illustrated in 

Colour by Frank Adams, ss. 
The Corsican Brothers. Illustrated in 

Colour by A* M. M 'Lallan. ». 6dl 
The Wolf-Leader. Illustrated in Colour 

by Frank Adams, xx. 6d, 
Georges. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 

sx. 
Twenty Years After. Illustrated in Cololir 

by Frank Adams. %s. 
Amaury. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 

Browne, ax. 
The Snowball, and Sultanbtta. Illus- 

trated in Colour by Frank Adams, u. 
The Vicomtb deBragelonnb. Illustrated in 

Colour by Frank Adams. 
Part I. Louise de la Valli^e. 3;. 
Part IL The Man in the Iron Mask. 31. 
*Crop-Earbd Jacquot ; Tane ; Etc. lUus. 

trated in Colour by Gordon Browne, v. 

The Castle op Eppstbin. Illustrated in 
Colour by Stewart Orr. is. 6d. 

A^tA. Illustrated in Colour by Gorden 
Browne, ix. 6d, 

*Cbcile ; oB, The Wedding Gown. Illus- 
trated in Colour by D. Murray Smith. 
zx. 6d, 

*The Adventures op Captain Pamphilb. 
Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams, 
zx. 6d, 



Methiien*8 Sizpeimy Books 
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AaBtM (Jane). PRIDE AND PRE- 
JUDICE. 

Bagot(Rlciiard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Balfonr (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

Bariiiff»Qoiild (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOfiML 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 
BeiiMB (B. P.). DODO. 
BrontSCCtaarlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 



Burton (J. Bkrandelle). 

SALT SEAS. 
Caftynf(Mrs).,(*Iota'). 



ACROSS THE 
ANNE MAULE- 



«Cajpes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

WINK 
Cnfford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Connell (P. Norreys). THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTON& 
A STATE SECRET. 
ANGEL. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante (Allffhieri). THE VISION OF 

danteTcary). 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CXJNSOLATION 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
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Bitot (QMTgtt). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Pladlsttr (Jaae HA THE GREEN 
OlSvESOF BAL60WRIE. 

OaOoaCTem). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

QaskelI(Mrs.V CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

QMvrd (DoiwthM). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Olwlnff(aaorg«). THE TOWN TRAVEL. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Qkurrllte (BrOMt). THE INCA'S 

TRSASukB. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
aieiff(CliarlM). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
arlmm (The Brotlwrs). GRIMM'S 

FAIRYTALES. lUnstrated. 
HoM CKaOMmr). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Hernmiff (B. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NO TALES. 
Inffraham (J. H.>. THE THRONE OF 

DAVID. 
L«QttMiz(W.V THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
«Levett-YMt8(S.K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
LlBton (B. LynnX THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
LyallCBdna). DERRICK VAUGH AN. 
iXaet(Uicu). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
Mann (Mrf. M. B.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
MarchmontCA W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENrS ERROR. 

Miuryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JKCOB FAITHFUL. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 
Mason(A.B. W.X CLEMENTINA. 

Mathors (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 



SAM'S SWEETHEART 
Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 
Mlttord(Bcrtnui). THE SIGN OFT 

SPIDER. 
Meatreser(P. P.). THE ALIEN. 
Moore(Arthiir). THE GAY DECEIVE 
Morriaon (Arthnr). THE HOLE I 

THE WALL. 
NeeUt(B.). THE RED HOUSE. 
Norria(W. B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
011phant(Mra.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
OpMnheim (B. Phinips). MASTER OF 

Parker (QObert). THE POMP OF THE! 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phnipotto (BdenX THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
R|dge(W.Pett). A SON OF THE STATE 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
RnaaeU (W. Ctark). A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
Senmmt (AdeUne). THE MASTER OF 

BBECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
Snrtoes (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

lUostrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Ulastrated. 
ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. 
Valentine (M«|er B. S.). VELDT AND 

LAAGER. 
Walford(Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watsen(H. B. Marriet). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 
Weekea(A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
WeIIs(H.Q.). THESTOLEN BACILLUS. 
•White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 
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